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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



CARIO,A SERVANT. 
CHREMYLUS, CARIO'S MASTER. 
PLUTUS. 

CHORUS OF RUSTICS. 

BLEPSIDEMUS, A FRIEND OF CHREMYLUS. 
POVERTY. 

WIFE OF CHREMYLUS. 

A JUST MAN. 

A CALUMNIATOR. 

AN OLD WOMAN. 

A YOUTH. 

MERCURY. 

PRIEST OF JUPITER. 



ARGUMENT. 



Desibous of ridiculing the Athenians as habituated to 
the practice of injustice, calumny, and similar vices, and as 
thereby enriching themselves; Aristophanes introduces a 
certain elderly husbandman, Chremylus by name, a just 
man and of good moral character, but otherwise of low es* 
tate ; who, having come attended by one of his servants 
to Apollo at Delphi, inquires respecting his own son, whe- 
ther he had not better disregard good morals, and, taking to 
injustice, devote himself to the same pursuits as others, 
since unquestionably they were the sort of men who grew 
rich, while those that practised honesty were poor, (as in 
fact this very Chremylus.) Now the God answered him 
nothing plainly, but whomsoever, in going out, he should 
happen on, him he was to follow. He meets then with a 
blind old man, (but this was Flutus,) and follows him ac- 
cording to the oracle's direction, ignorant that it was Flutus. 
The servant however, displeased at this in his heart, with 
much ado asks him why they are following this fellow ; so 
Chremylus tells him the oracle. They then learn from 
Flutus himself, who he is, and for what reason he had been 
struck blind by Jupiter ; which they having heard are de- 
lighted, and form a plan for taking him away to the temple 
of iBsculapius, and trying to cure the infirmity of his sight. 
Well, to pass by the intermediate scenes, namely, the dis- 
putes of Blepsidemus and Foverty herself, they carry him 
o£P with all speed, and bring him home again with his sight 
restored ; whereupon they become abundantly rich, nor 
they alone, but all who previously, from an adherence to 
honesty of life, had been poor. 
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Cario,* Chrbmtlusj Plutus, Chorus, 
ca. How ^'troublesome a thing is it, O * Jupiter 

* It appears from various authorities (principally the Scholia) that 
there were two plays of Aristophanes of this name, the first of which 
was produced in the fourth year of the ninety-second Olympiad, during 
the Archonship of Diocles, at the Panatheniea ; it was unsuccessful , 
however, and this appears to have induced the comedian to revise it, 
and hring it again on the stage at an interval of twenty years from it^ 
first appearance. Hiis second Plutus, then, was acted in the fourth 
year of the ninety-seventh Olympiad, in the Archonship of Antipater, 
being considerably altered by the omission of the choral odes. For in 
the interval between the two plays being performed, Antimachus had 
carried into effect a decree for restraining the unqualified abuse la- 
vished by the Chorus on individual public characters $ and this Horace 
notices :— • 

<<^Lex est accepta, Chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jux nocendi." 

Ar». Poet. 284. 

Hence we find very little mention of persons at that time statesmen in 
Athens throughout this play, and the few passages in which any liber- 
ties are taken with public characters, are, by commentators, supposed 
to be unauthorized interpcdations from the former Plutus. 

^ Cario was a name in common use to express a foreign slave, they 
coming principally from Caria, as the proverb, *'£y iMc^of «ti), suffi- 
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and the Oods^ to be the slave of a master who is be* 
side himself! For should the servant happen to have 
given the very best advice^ and it shoald seem fit to 
his purchaser to act otherwise^ the slave must needs 
share the consequent evils^ since * fortune suffers not 
the natural master of his own person to have a right 
in it, but him who has bought it. Now this is posi* 
tively so. But to the 'Loxian God, who prophesies 
from his s golden-studded tripod, I impute this charge 
with justice, that, physician as he is and soothsayer, 
they say, of great ^ skill, he has dismissed my master 

ciently proves. Chremylos is compounded of XV^ mfAvXXtf, sig« 
nifying that he eluded his creditors' veu^ance by his insolvency. 
Blepsidemus derives his name from his character of looking to the 
people" for favour and support. The other characters explain them* 
selves. 

« The Greek word here is «(y»Xs«9, of which there are two derira-r 
tions. Girardus prefers that from «Ay«$. 

^ Jupiter is here separated fh>m the other Gods in token of e^U 
lency ; in like manner Homer has distinguished Hector;— 

• The article prefixed in thi^ passage to the word 2m'fMt9, denotes 
the inevitable nature of the destiny under which Cario laboured. 

f The epithet " Loxian," so constantly used by the Greek poets, i» 
interpreted by the Scholia in two ways, either as i^erring to the 
oblique direction of his voice, (i. e. the ambiguity of his oracles,) or 
as belonging to him iinom the oblique path of the sun through the 
ecliptic, 

I The tripod on which the Pythoness stationed herself when aboui 
to deliver her prophecies, was placed in the inmost recess of the tem^* 
pie, on the brink of a deep abyss, of which I/)nginus speaks: De 
Sub. 13. 

^ The Scholiast suggests that the word r«^«( may refer to the skiU 
of Apollo in music : if the word be received in its common meaning, 
however, he points out a treble antithesis, inasmuch as Apollo, though 
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afflicted with hypochondria, who is pacing at the 
bade of a blind man, doing just the reverse of what 
he ought ; for we who can see usually lead the blind ; 
while he follows him, and what is more, compels me 
too, and this without answering me one single * syl- 
lable. Now, for myself, it is not possible to hold my 
tongue any longer, unless you tell me, master, what 
after all is the reason of your following this man here. 
No, I'll give ye trouble enough ; for you will not beat 
me, at least while I wear the crown. 

Chr. By Jove, but I will, having taken your crown 
from you, if you tease me at all, that you may have 
more cause to grieve. 

Ca. Absurd ! for I'll never have done, until you 
tell me who this is ; since it is all entirely out of good 
will to you that I ask. 

Chr. Well then, I will not hide it from thee, for I 
do believe thee the most faithful and 'acute of my 

a prophet^ (whose business it was to clear up doubts,) had perplexed 
Chremylus still more by his answer ; though a physician, had permit- 
ted him to depart labouring under insanity ; and though wise himself, 
had taken from him all his former wisdom. 

* Laterally, the dirt of a nail or, as some suppose, the name of 
a very small coin in use at Athens ; or the grunt of a sow. 

^ It is a well known circumstance, that those who went to consult 
the oracles wore chaplets on their heads, usually of laurel. Thus 
Creon, in the CEdipus Tyrannus, is described by the high priest as 
wearing such a crown, y. 82« It appears that this distinction, and the 
immunity from assault which it conferred, was extended to all who 
made the pilgrimage to Delphi ; and hence these words of Cario. 

> Girardus considers the word KXtxri'rr«cr*f to mean simply, " the. 
greatest thief:" the interpretation which Brunck has given in his 
note, has howerer been adopted in the translation. 
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domestics. ""I^ though a man of religions and moral 
excellence, was but poorly off, and in want — 
Ca. I know it well. 

Chr. While others, sacrilegious, » turbulent, com- 
mon informers, and very rascals, were getting money.. 
Ca. I believe ye, too. 

Chr. So I went to the God, with a view to con- 
sult him, (under the idea that I, miserable as. I am, had 
now nearly ** spent my stock of existence 3) to inquire 
whether it were not better for my son, who is my 
only one, to change his way of life, and become art- 
ful, unjust, without a particle of virtue in bim, inas- 
much as I thought this might advantage his condition* 

Ca. p What then spake Phoebus, from his laprelled 
shrine ? 

" With this sentiment of the comedian the following words of Flato 
coincide : Ovic urif oi TFttftirX^vrm ayuB^oL 

■ From th^ great talents of Themistocles, Pericles, BXkd others who, 
from their public harangues, acquired the name of orators, men of 
pretensions in no wise similar to theirs, but who aimed at the direc- 
tion of state affairs, assumed this appellation : Aristophanes, however, 
who had a private quarrel with Cleon, the great demagogue of Athens 
in his time, and was by no means friendly to the measures advised by 
the popular leaders in general, sneers at them on all occasions ; por 
without reason, if we may credit Demosthenes, (himself an orator,) 
who says, that some of them had from beggary risen to opulence, 
others from mean stations to the first honours, and in proportion as 
the public stock decreased, theirs increased." The short-sightedness 
of this last system is finely exposed by Pericles, Thucyd, ii. 60. 

« Literally, shot out my life," A similar expression is found in 
Horace, Book ii. Ode 13. 

^* Quid brevi fortes jaculamur evo 
Multa?" 

See also the Suppliants of >Eschylus, 455. 
p The Scholium considers this line to be a burlesque on Euripides. The 
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Chr, You shall hear : for the God told me plainly 
this: "Whomsoever I should first meet on my de- 
parture thence^ ^ he bid me no more lose sight of him^ 
but prevail on him to accompany me home." 

Ca. And with whom then did you first meet ? 

Chr. With this man. 
" Ca. And wert thou then so insensible of the God's 
meaning, that told thee, most ''silly of men, in the 
plainest terms, to educate thy son after the way of 
the country ? 

Chr. From what do you conclude this ? 

Ca. Why evidently, even a •AZfwd man fancies he 
knows this, that it is very convenient To practise no 
one virtue in these times.'' 

Chr. No \ the oracle cannot possibly incline to this, 
it must be to something else of greater consequence. 
But if this fellow would tell us who he is in short, 
and from what cause, and in want of what he came 
hither with us, we might find out the meaning of our 
oracle, what it is. 

Ca. {To Plutus.) Come then, do you first give an 
account of yourself, who you are, before I proceed to 

allusion is to the chaplet worn by the Pythoness, or, as some suppose, 
encircling the tablet whereon those who consulted the oracle used to 
write their question. 

9 The earnestness with which this injunction is enforced, proves, 
according to Girardus, Apollo's knowledge of the contempt and abhor- 
rence which Plutus* appearance would produce; 

' 2ie«i«T«Tf , as opposed to ^f^iof , commonly used to express a man 
of sense. 

* This does not apply to Plutus in particular, but was a common 
proverb in Athens. Girard. The Scholiast quotes a line from Homer : 
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the consequences. You had better speak^ and quickly 
too. 

Plu. 'I tell thee, be cursed ! 

Ca. Do you hear whom he professes himself to be? 

Chr. "He says this to you, not me : for you inquire 
of him in a clownish and offensive manner. But do 
you, (to PlutuSy) if you take any pleasure in the man- 
ners of a ^gentleman, inform me. 

Flu. Go, hang thyself, I tell thee ! 
. Ca. Pray take to ye the man, and *omen of the God. 

< This expression answers to the Latin, Male pereas." And as 
they who endured ^at pains were said xXtuM, hut they who suffered 
the greatest, tlfMi^ttf, the latter was the heavier curse : and hence 
applied by Plutus to Cario, as having given him the greatest offence. 

• As the blindness of Plutus rendered it difficult to ascertain on 
whom his curses were meant to tall, both master and man in turn at- 
tempt to shift them to the other. Girard, 

^ Literally, '* a person whose oath is good the expression occurs 
in Callimachus' hymn to Apollo, as also in the Medea, 495, where she 
complains of Jason's treachery. Commentators add, that the Athenians 
prided themselves on their good faith, to whom, as Girardus asserts, 
they had a temple erected; and Meursius also speaks of the place 
where Theseus bound himself in a treaty to the Amazons : the same 
author notices that passage in the (Edipus Coloueus, where the spot on 
which Theseus and Pirithous exchanged their vows of fidelity is men- 
tioned as consecrated. Meurt, Ath, AU. 141. The Romans, in like 
manner, worshipped Faith as a Goddess. Vid. Virg. ^n. B. i. v. 292^ 

' LdteraUy, bird :*' in like manner Statius represents Amphiaraus 
as a prophet :— - 

doctus in omni 
Nube salutato volucrem cognoscere Fhoebo.*' 

Theb. 707. 

The words are spoken by Cario with reference to the preceding curses 
of Plutus, and also to the oracle, which was given to Chremylus and 
not to him ; though but a moment before he had claimed the pririlege 
of his laurel crown. 
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Chr. No, yhy Ceres, thou shalt no longer escape 
unpunished. 

Ca. For unless you tell us, I will kill thee by a way 
befitting such a wretch to die. 

Plu. My good fellows, leave me and begone. 
Chr. Oh I to be sure ! 

Ca. Now, really my advice is best, master; PU 
murder this fellow by the worst of deaths ; "for having 
set him up on some precipice, I will then depart and 
leave him, that he may fall from thence and break his 
neck. 

Chr. Well, away with him quickly. 
Plu. Nay, nay. 

Chr. Will you not tell us then ? 

Plu. But if you shall have found out who I am, I 
well know that you will do me some mischief, and 
not let me go. 

Chr. By the Gods we on our parts, will [let thee 
go] if at least thou wishest it. 

Plu. Now first quit your hold on me. 

Chr. There, we do. 

Plu. Listen then ; for it seems I must speak what 
I had been resolved to conceal :< — 1 am Plutus. 

Chr. •O most abominable of men! Thou Plutus, 
find so silent ? 

7 « By C^J^ ;** an oath most suitable to a husbandman, especially 
4of Athens. 

* This passage will remind the reader of Gloucester, in King Lear, 
after he has been blinded. 

• Chremylus, afinghted at the offence he had given to a God on 
whom depended all his hopes, endeavours, by real or affected disbelief 

his Divinity, to make the faul^ appear unpremeditated ; whereas 
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Ca. Thou PlutUB^ iu this so miserable a plight ? 
Chr. O Phoebus Apollo, ye Gods and ^DsemoDs, 
and Jove, what sayest thou ? art thou really he ? 
Plu. Yes. 

Chr. What, he himself ? 
Plu. His very self. 

Chr. Whence then, tell us, come you «o filthy ? 

Plu. Prom the house of *Patrocles, who has never 
washed himself from the moment of his birth. 

Chr. But this mishap, how did you meet with it ? 
teU me all. 

Plu. '"Jupiter treated me in this manner out of 

Cario, iu the next verse, neither affirms nor denies his belief in the 
God, from his wish to escape the ills of poverty. 

^ In the sinj^lar the word imftmf, among the poets, usually 
means (as in v. 7) Fate or Fortune : in the plural it means the Dii 
minorum gentium or, according to Spanheim, the Genii of mid 
air," as distinguished from the 0m}, of whom Apollo is placed 
foremost by Carlo out of gratitude for his present oracle, and Jupiter 
separated from the rest, as in v. 1. 

« A wealthy Athenian, who, from motives of parsimony, affected a 
'* Spartan mode of living," as he called it himself, but which, from the 
next verse, appears to have offended all established laws of cleanliness, 
particularly among the inhabitants of warm climates, whose ablutions 
are so frequent. IldiT^oxAMVf ^u2t0}iin^o§ afterwards became a pro- 
verb to express the utmost excess of avarice and meanness. The fee 
for admission to a bath was, among the Romans, a quadrans, (the 
fourth part of an as, about a halfpenny English,) which, with the ex- 
pence of the oil necessary, would be considered no trl(3tng waste by 
the miser. 

' Hesiod, in his *' Works and Days," v. 94, mentions the Gods as 
having deprived man of sustenance ; and in the course of the same 
poem, particularizes Jupiter as the bestower of poverty on the human 
race. Plutus speaks of Jupiter in a strain much the same with the 
Prometheus of ^sch^^us, as respecting his jealousy of man. 
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envy to mankind. For I threatened, when •quite a 
boy, that I would visit the just, the wise, and the re- 
spectable alone : so he made me blind that I might 
distinguish no one of these ; so envious is he of the 
good. 

Chr. And yet it is through the just and upright 
alone that he is honoured. 
Plu. I grant you that. 

Chb. 'Come now, how say you? were you to re- 
cover your sight, just as formerly, would you now 
shun the wicked ? 

Flu. Surely I would. 

Chr. And would you frequent the company of the 
just? 

Flu. Most assuredly, for 1 have not seen them for 
a length of time. 

Chr. And no wonder that at least, «for neither 
have I that can see. 

Flu. Now then let me go, since you already knqw 
all about me. 

Chr. Nay, but, by Jove, we will much more keep 
hold of you. 



« He would make it appear that the punishment he underwent waft 
very disproportionate to the offence of a mere child. Menander speaks 
of the blindness, not only of Plutus himself, but aU who followed 
him. 

f From a sense of the impropriety of discussing Jupiter's failings at 
large, Chremylus endeavours to change the subject. 

* A stroke of satire no less true than severe, if Thucydides, and 
other writers of the same period, (that eventful time when the Athe-> 
nian mob had disseminated its principles throughout Greece, Thucyd. 
ii. 82,] are worthy of any credit. 
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Plu. Did I not declare^ that you would bring fu- 
ture trouble on me ? 

Chr. But do you however, I conjure you, be per- 
suaded, and abandon me not, since, look where you 
will, you will not find another man of better morals 
than myself. No, by Jove, for in fact there is not 
another, but myself. 

Plu. This all profess ; but when they once really 
fall in with me, and become wealthy, they decidedly 
surpass all bounds in their depravity. 

Chr. *Such is the case ; yet all are not wicked. 

Plu. Indeed but they are, to a man. 

Ca. You'll suffer for this smartly. 

Chr. But do you give your attention, that you may 
know how much good will come of your tarrying with 
us. ''For I think, indeed I think, (under heaven's 
favour be it spoken,) that I shall free you from your 
present blindness, and restore you to sight. 

Plu. Nay, do not by any means attempt this, for I 
have no wish to recover my sight. 

Chr. How, say you ? 

^ The Greek word is «Tf;^yAi;, which must not be coDfounded with 
ars^ft^g, the latter meaning inartificially,*' and being compounded of 
«TE;^w»,and "art," the former being derived from uttximf, sim- 
plex. 

1 Chremylus, still fearful of oflfending Plutus, is induced to give way. 
to his opinion before he states his own : in fact, the selection of the 
Greek expressions used by this character throughout the scene will 
abundantly shew his sense of the valuable acquaintance he had found, 
and his fear of losing him. 

k The repetition of words of this sort in expressing grief, joy, or any 
other emotions in a violent degree, is very common amongst all the 
Greek poets. See ^sch. Pers. 978. Agam. 167. 
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Ca. ^This fellow is doomed to misery by nature. 

Plu. Jupiter, now, I know, when he shall hear of 
the follies of these men, will crush me with afflictions. 

Chr. But does he not now do this, who suffers you 
to ™ ramble about stumbling ? 

Plu. I know not, but I am horribly afraid of him ? 

Chr. Indeed : O most pusillanimous of Deities ! For 
do you suppose the ° despotism of Jove or his thun- 
ders would be worth a ° three-farthing piece, were 
you to recover, for but a short time your sight ? 

Plu. Avaunt ! say not so, thou wretch ! 

Chr. Hold your tongue ; for I will demonstrate you 
to be far more powerful than Jupiter. 

Plu. Me, say you ? 

Chr. Aye, by heaven. For, to begin, through 
whom does Jupiter rule the Gods ? 
Ca. P Through money, for he has most of it. 

> The hasty temper of Cario, an UDeducated slave, probably very 
young, is well contrasted with the cautious habits of the experienced 
and elderly Chremylus. At this period of eastern literature and know- 
ledge, to be as miserable and poverty-stricken as GSdipus, or as fortu- 
nate and opulent as Polycrates, was equally to be the object of dis- 
trust, and, it might be added, of avoidance, (vid. CEd. Col. 49, et 
Herod, iii. 43 :) well, therefore, might Carlo wish to leave Plutus to 
his fate. 

Iiucian has imitated a great deal from Aristophanes in his Timon, 
where the expression wi^tno-rSiif also occurs. 

B The same expression occurs in the Prometheus of ^schylus, verse 
10 ; and a similar sentiment in verse 937. 

o The triobolus was half a drachm, and used by the writers of Greece 
and Rome to express any thing of the lowest value. Thus Plautus > 

Nam ego homo trioboli," Pcen. i.2, 168. 

p Chremylus asks of the person, Cario answers of the thing itself* 
viz. money, by which Jupiter maintained his empire over the Gods : 
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Chk. Come now^ who is it that supplies him with 
this? 

Ca. Why, Plutus here. 

Chr, And through whom do men sacrifice to him ? 
is it not through this God ? 

Ca. Yes, by Jupiter ; at least they make no secret 
of their prayers for wealth. 

Chr. Is not he then the cause, and might he not 
easUy put an end to all this, if he would ? 

Flu. How so, now ? 

Chr. Because there is not one of men who would 
any longer sacrifice, either bx or 'cake, or any thing 
else whatever, if you willed it not. 

Flu. How? 

Chr. How ? why evidently there will be no Way 
how he shall purchase, unless you should come your- 
self and give him money, so that you will sins^ly over- 
throw the power of Jove, should he annoy you in any< 
thing. 



in this place Girardus will have a^yv^fv to mean all kinds of pos- 
sessions, and thus the passa^ will agree with Mr. Mitford's obser- 
vation, that the different attributes of the one God became separate 
Deities. 

4 Plutusy who has been listening with great attention to the pre- 
ceding dialogue, begins now to imbibe a sense of his own importance, 
and wishes anxiously to have it made clearer to him, Girard. 

' These cakes were also called Kafifiarei, that is, laurel leaves," 
because they were commonly served up covered with the leaves of the 
bay : they are considered as synonymous with the ^nXetu^t so often 
mentioned by the tragic writers ; and are here joined with the ox by 
Aristophanes^ to intimate that no offering, from the greatest to the 
smallest, would ever again be brought to the altar of the Gods. 
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Vlv. What say you ? ia it by my means they sa- 
crifice to him ? 

Chr. Yes, I tell you, and by Jupiter, if there be 
aught illustrious and honourable, or grateful to man, it 
exists through thee; "for all things are obedient to 
wealth. 

Ca. I, at least, have become thy slave for a very 
trifling sum of money, because I was not as riph as 
you* 

Chr. And as for the ' courtezans at Corinth, report 
says, that when any poor man chances to seek their 
favours, they do not even deign to listen to him, but if 
he be wealthy, in a mommt they are all complaisance, 

■ Thus Euripides in the Pboeuissae, 1. 442 -.-^ 

And Theo{pii8 (as also other ancient poets of whom fragments are left,) 
celebrates Che power of wealth. Nor has the fLeen glance of Horace 
left this topic wholly untouched > as the following lines evince 

** Omnis res, 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina, humanaque pulchris 
Divitiis parent." Sat. li. 3, 94. 

* The Scholiast enumerates no less than six of these who were emi- 
nently distinguished, ajid observes, from Strabo, that the Corinthians, 
in order to lUlure finreigners to their city, had established a temple of 
Venus, with rites very similar to those of Melissa, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus. From the extravagant venality of these women, some com- 
mentators suppose the celebrated proverb^ Non cuivis homini^contin- 
git adire Corinthum/' to have originated. There is extant a story of 
LAis and Demustheues to the following purport: the courtezan de- 
manded ten thousand drachms as the price of her favours ; to which 
the orator replied, that ** he would not purchase repentance at so dear 
a rate." 

C 
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Ca. Why they say the very children do the same^ 
not for their ^ lovers', bat for money's sake. 

Chr. Not, however, the better sort, but the common 
drudges, since the former do not ask for money. 

Ca. What then ? 

Chr. One b^ a good horse, another a '■pack of 
hounds. 

Ca. That is because, probably, they being ashamed 
to ask for money, they ^envelop their meanness by the 
expression. 

Chr. Moreover all arts and ^ingenious devices have 
been invented among men through thee. Here is one 
that cobbles, sitting in bis stall. 

* Whatever licence the comedian may have aUowed himself in this 
and other aUusions of a similar nature, there is recorded a saying of 
Philip of Macedon too remarkable to be passed over here. That mo- 
narch, crossing the field of battle after the victory of Choeronea, w^i 
struck with amazement at the sight of three hundred men, who lay 
dead together, having fought his whole phalanx : on inquiry he was 
told they were the sacred band of Thebans, composed of youths and 
their lovers ; whereupon he exclaimed, Perish the man who could 
suspect that these men either did or suffered aught that was base." 

" The adjective in the text is feminine ; upon which commentators 
observe, that the gender is applied to animals as bdng of some parti- 
cular quality as beasts, and not always as a particular genus ; thus 
Bn^ivruUf, which the ignorance of some grammarians has changed to 
the masculine. Compare Xen. Cyr. i. 4, 8. Invemizius, however, 
reads the masculine, 

* This expression is, in the original, taken from the practice of 
bakers, who, in kneading bread, envelop the yeast in the flour until it 
is no longer to be distinguished. The you& introduced towards the 
end of this play is himself an example of Cario's accusation. 

^ For a correct explanation of the word and consequently of 

T^firfutm, see Arist. Eth. B. vi. c, 7. 
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Ca. While some other is a brazier^ and another a 
carpenter. 

Chr. Anothc^r for his part melts the gold he has 
procured from you. 

Ca. Another strips travellers of their clothes^ another 
is a housebreaker^ by Jupiter. 

Chr. While some other is a fuller. 

Ca. And another washes skins. 

Chr. 'And this man is a tanner, while that sells 
onions. 

Ca. And as for the detected adulterer^ I think it is 
through you that he is insulted. 

Pjlu. Me, miserable ! all this has long escaped my 
notice. 

Ca. Is it not through this Plutus that the ^ Great 
King * plumes himself ? 

' » Here the poet unites, in one stroke of satire, his two great ene- 
mies, Cleon and Euripides, the former of whom was the son of a tan- 
ner; while the mother of the latter sold pot-herbs ; though this latter 
piece of biography is contradicted by Potter, in his translation of 
Euripiides, but upon rery slight authority, as will be seen by any who 
wiU consult Mr. Mitchell's notes on the Achamians, where they will 
also meet with a most able justification of the comedian's animosity 
against that poet. His enmity to Cleon had a private quarrel also foir 
its basis, that orator having accused him of illegitimacy. Vid. Mitch. 
vol. i. p. €2, 64. 

y The King of Perna assumed the title of great,'* to distinguish 
him from his satraps, who, in their appellation of king," appear to 
have retained the Homeric usage of the Greek word. Girardus men- 
tions that Cyrus was the first to assume this distinction on his return 
from the addition of Assyria and Media (Babylon included) to the 
Persian empire, on which occasion he is said to have brought with 
him no less than five hundred thousand taleuts of silver. 

* Literally, Cherishes flowing hair,'' which was at- Athens only 
permitted to men of high birth, and which custom was derived from 
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Chr. U it not tfarougb him tbut the * assembly 

meets? 

Ca. But what?— do you not man the ^triremes? 
Answer me. 

Caa. Is it not he that supports the ®fore^ troops 
in Corinth ? 

Ca. But will not ^^Pamphilus through him have 
cause to weep ? 

the Medes to the Ferstaff-kih^, and in afltertime the Parthian mo- 
narchs, as may be seeo from tbeir^^ns and inedala reniaining. 

^ Of the popular assemblies at Athens, to whicl^ alliuions. are so 
constantly made in all the plays of this author, the reader will find a 
complete account in Potter's Ant. vol. i. p. 91. The present passage 
idludes to the reward of those who came early to the assembly, which, 
by a law of Callistratus, was an obol, but increased to three at the in- 
stance of Agyrrhius. 

^ With the laws .ei^oiBit»g the wealthier inhabitants of Athens to fit 
«at' shi|i6. firom tbdr private incopies, every reader of Thucjdides is 
acquainted ; firam whooi he wiU al9o learn the expencee^ and cosily 
idecorations bestowed on them/; see Thucyd* B. vi. c. 31. pplybius 
mentiofis a siiailar .ca»Uibiition> but roluntary, on the part of the 
.wealthier Romans, in the first.Punic war. 

« This alludes to the. war with Sparta, maintained by Athens, 
Thebes, Arg^s, and Corinth, which was carried on for six years pre- 
.viously to the peace of Antalcidas, and chiefly in the Corinthian terri- 
tory. In this verse the comedian sneers at his countrymen for thei/ 
4epartvire from their ancient military character^ by the support of fo- 
reign troops to fight their battles. 

. * This Pamphilus, and his &ieud Belonopoles, (literally, needle 
seller,") were usurers at Athens ; and the former, meddling in public 
aflkirs, was convicted ci embezzling the people's money, whereupon 
lie was banished from the city, and his goods confiscated. Other com- 
mentators suppose him to be a general mentioned by Xenophon, (Hell. 
V. 12,) who was not psoperly supported with reinforcements} thiough 
the avarice of his em^oyers at home. 
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Chr. Wiltnot Belonopoles, too^ ^th PaibpbStts? ' 
Ca. Is it not through him ^ Agyrrius offends ? 
Cbr. Is it not through thee ^Philep^us relates 
stories f 

Ca. Is not the « alliance with Eg]rpt through thy 
means ? 

Chr. Does not Lais^ through thee, love ^ Pbilonides ? 
Ca, And as for the tower of 'Timotheus— 

Chr. May it fall on thy head* But is not 

every thing done (to Plutus) by thy means? Yes, 

e Agyrrbius» who is mentioned in the note on the popular assem- 
blies, was a wealthy and insolent Athenian* . 

f Philepsius was a poor Athenian, (mentioned by Demosthenes 
c. Timoc.) who gained his livelihood by story telling, still a common 
practice among the eastern nations, particularly the Arabians. 

( On this point of history the commentators appear all at variance^ 
some referring it to the campaign of Chabrias under the king of Egypt* 
Tachus, but which will not agnse with the time of this drama. Girar- 
dus asserts that the Athenians sent for -com to Egypt, and were re- 
lieved from famine by the Egyptians, who demanded the aid of Athens 
against the Persians ; this was granted them, and preserved to Egypt 
its independence. 

^ A seviere satire on the luxurious Philonides, (df whota little is 
known,) for his going to Corinth to gratify his extravagance and va* 
nity, as well as his other passions. The courteisan here introduced, 
was the famous Lais, of whom mention is made in a former note, and 
who is alluded to in verse 303, under the name Ciroe. 

i Thifa famous conttnander, whose life Cornelius Nepos has written, 
was just at this time coming into notice : of the tower here mentioned 
nothing is known, but probably it was a hmise which attracted the 
poet's notice from ito magnitude and height, so contrary to the Athe^ 
uian buildings in general, and for which he sneers at him, possibly 
with a view to injure him in the eyes of that people to whom he was 
beginning to pay court. For au instance qf pc^ular jealousy excited 
in this manner, see Livy, ii« 7. 
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thou thyself aloDe art the cause of all, whether evil or 
good, be well assured. 

Ca. At any rate I know, that in war even, they are 
always superior, over whom this Plutus shall have ^ taken 
his seat alone. 

Flu. Can I, single as I am, effect so many works ? 

Chr. Yes, by Jupiter, and many more than these 
at least, so that never yet has anyone been satiated with 
thee : 'for in all things else there is a surfeit. ""In love. 

Ca. In loaves. 

Cur. In "music. 

Ca. In sweetmeats. 

Chr. Iu honour. 

Ca. In cheesecakes. 

Chr. In virtue. 

Ca. In dried figs. 

Chr. In ambition. 

Ca. In ° hasty-pudding. 

Chr. In p military command. 

Ca. in lentils. 

^ Literally, it is translated as in the text, bat the meaning^ is de- 
rived from waghts thrown in to make a scale preponderate. 
^ This is in imitation of Homer, l\. xiii. 636. 

" This will not agree with the sentiment quoted and applauded by 
Aristotle : Ov^fi; t^turrnf, o0Ti« •m Jiti ^tXu, 

■ By mosic here is meant that circle of the sciences and polite lite- 
rature, to which the muses were assigned as patronesses. 

« As the sweetmeats were considered th^ more delicate part of an 
Athenian repast, so amonjc them this dish, which was composed of 
various ingredients, as honey, salt, oil, &c. 

r Not unlikely to be a sneer at some of the Athenian commanders, 
then living abroad and in retirement, to ^un (as Mr. Mitchell ob- 
serves) the tyranny of the Athenian democracy. 
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Chr. But of thee no one, as yet^ was ever sated. 
No, if any one were to gain thirteen ^talents, he would 
be more desirous than ever of gaining sixteen, nay, 
should he accomplish these, he wants forty, or declares 
his existence is not supportable* 

Plu. Really ye seem, to me at least, to speak ex- 
ceedingly well, only I am afraid of one thing. 

Chr. Tell us, what is it ? 

Plu. (I doubt) how I am to become master of this 
power which you say I have in me. 

Chr. Yes ; by Jupiter, [not you only] but all say 
that Plutus is a most 'cowardly creature. 

Plu. By no means. That was the slander of some 
house-breaker against me. For having crept into my 
house Once, he got nothing to carry olBT, having found 
every single article locked up ; so then he termed my 
forethought, cowardice. 

Chr. Well, let nothing trouble thee now, since if you 
will shew yourself a man of spirit in the afifair, Vll make 
you see sharper than •Lynceus. 

4 The Attic talent was equivalent to sixty mine, or one hundred and 
ninety-three pounds fifteen shiUiugs English money, according to 
Lempriere. The beginning of this sentence of Chremylus will remind 
the reader of Ovid's Crescit amor nummi/' &c. 

' An allusion to Euripides, Phcen. 606, (ed. Fbrs.) The neuter gen- 
der seems to confer a stronger force on the sentiment, as in Virgil, 
" Varium et mutabile semper fiemina." 

• Lynceus was one of the Argonauts, who is said to have penetrated, 
by the sharpness of his eye-sight, into the bowels of the earth : this 
was a £eible derived (see Palaeph. fab. 10) from his recondite studies in 
the discovery of mines ; and in this character he appears a proper 
companion of Jason's voyage, for the real object of which see Mitford's 
JJistory of Greece, vol. i. p. 46. 
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Pttj. Hov^ then will you be able to do thb^ mortal 
as yoa are ? 

Chr. I have some good hope from what nioebos 
himself told me, when he shook the * Pythian laurel. 
Plo. And was he then privy to all this ? 
Chr. Yes, I tell you, 
Plu. Look ye now,— 

Chr. Do not trouble yourself at all, my good fellow, 

for I, be well assured, though I were to die for it, will 

myself go through with this. 
Ca* And I, too, at least if you wish me» 
Chr. Aye, and there will be many others to help us, 

as many as had scarcely bread to eat, because they were 

honest. 

Plu. Faugh! you have told us of but miserable 
allies. 

Chr. Not so, that is provided they become rich at 
once. But do you (to Cario) begope with all speed. 

Ca. What am I to do, tell me ? 

Chr. Call my fellow-husbandmen, (you will pro- 
bably find them hard at work and toiling in the fields ;) 
that each, being present here, may with us equally 
share a portion of this Plutus here. 

Ca, Well then, I am gone ; but let some one of the 
servants from within take this ■ small bit of meat and 
caiTy it inf 

* CommeDtaton refer this variously ; Viz. either to the chaplet aq, 
the head of Apollo's priestess, (see Virg^. Mu., v. 154,) or to the garland 
on the tripo4 itself, and other laurel branches suspended in the re<- 
cesses of the temple, (^n^ iii, 90.) As the actions of the Pythoness 
were attributed to the divine influence of her God, there is no impro^ 
priety in the first idea, which seems the most natural. 

« As QiremylM$ had s^rificed to ApoUo^ the remuantfi of the victin^ 
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Chr. I will take care of that however ; but haste and 
b^one. Do yoo^ O Platus^ most supreme of Gk)ds> 
enter in here with me^ since this is the hoose which yoo 
are this day to fill with riches^ ^ by hook or by crook. 

Plv. But, by the Gods, I think it hard that I must 
for ever be gomg into other people's hooses, very hard. 
For I have never yet got any good there ; since if I 
should chance to go to a miser, ^he has instantly buried 
me deep in the earth ; and then if any honest friend of 
his should come to him requesting to have some small 
sum of money, he denies out and out that he ever yet 
set eyes on me : while, should I go to an * extravagant 
madman I get thrown away upon harlotry and ^ dice, 
' and then kicked out of doors naked, in no time. 

had been distributed amonff the spectators, and Cario» hayinfl^ secttred 
to himself a share, is» conformably to his character throug^hout the 
play, more solicitous for the safety of that than for the execution of his 
master's commands, even in an affair so much moment. 

* Literally, <'by justice and injustice;'* but, as Girardus rightly 
observes, sUch a translation would be at variance with the character 
given of himself by Chremylns, and which is no where else disputed or 
impeached. G>mmentators therefore have agreed in interpreting it as 
in the translation. 

^ The Words and even syllables in this passage are selected with 
wonderful ingenuity by Aristophanes, to express the excess of avarice 
on the miser's part, of poverty and humility on that of his needy ac- 
quaintance. Girard, 

> The Greek, word here, in its original application, is said of those 
who, by striking a musical instrument unskilfully, produce harsh and 
discordant tones : hence it is naturally applied to him who makes i| 
wrong use of his judgment and reason, the sounding- board and strings 
of his mind. Girard, It is an epithet applied to Bacchus and his 
votaries. 

y The distinction between the and the mrr^^iyuXM consisted 
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Cbb. Ab, that's because you never yet met with a 
moderate man. Bat I am somehow always of thi$ 
character, for I am pleased with saving to a d^ree 
that no one else is, and i^in I like to spend, when 
there may be occasion for it. But let us go in, since f 
wish to introduce to you both my wife and my only 
son, whom ■ I love best next to you. 

Pltj. I believe you. 

Chk. For why should not a man tell the truth to 
yon? 

Ca. Oh ye who so often have eaten the same * garlic 
with my master, his friends, his ^fellow-townsmen, 
and lovers of labour, come ye, hurry along, make 
haste, since this is no time for delay, but it is now the 
very crisis at which you ought to be present and lend 
your aid. 

in the former having but (bur sides, the latter six ; and the former 
(tesseras) were played with three pieces, the latter (tali) with four. 
Meurs. in v. kv2m, 

* These words are an irony on the part of Chremylus, since, had 
itkey been really in unison with his sentiments, Plutus would forthwith 
have left him. Girard, This is not at all necessary : the Gods de- 
manded the first honours and observances to be paid to themselves ; 
but Chremylus had already initiated his hearers into a sort of comic 
eleusinia, by shewing Plutus to be the only God of their idolatry," 
and as such he might well transfer his allegiance from them to this 
his guest. 

• Some commentators suppose this to be a pun ujpon the word ^vfi%(, 
and to allude to the passage in Home]>— Sy ^vfMV tutvUim, It was a 
sort of wild garlic, the food of bees; see Virg. Eel. v. 77. 

^ Attica was divided into districts resembling our hundreds, whence 
the inhabitants took iheir common name, as the Romans from their 
tribes. 
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Cho. * Do you not see we have all along been hasten- 
ing with as much alacrity as it is reasonable to expect 
in men now grown old and feeble. But it seems you 
think you have a right to make me run, and that before 
you tell me this, too, for what reason your master has 
summoned us. 

Ca. Now, am I not telling you all this while ? It is 
you yourself that do not hear. For my master says 
that you shall all of you live pleasantly, freed from your 
dull and unpleasant condition. 

Cho. Well, but what or whence then is this that he 
is telling of? 

Ca. He has come hither with a certam old man, ye 
wretches, who is filthy, crooked, miserable, wrinkled, 
bald, and toothless : nay, by heaven, I think he is cir- 
cumcised, too. 

Cho. O messenger of golden tidings, how saycst 
thou ? tell me again, for you plainly shew that he is 
come with a ^ heap of money. 

^ The Chorus here make thdr first appearance ; with the moroseness 
of old Bge, they grant no more indulgence to the elated feelings of the 
insolent slave, than he to their years and infirmities. It is hy con- 
trasts of this nature that Aristophanes, while, to please tiie sovereign 
people, he practises the bufibon, proves himself a consummate philo- 
sopher and deep observer of human nature amidst all his playfulness. 
But it is not here necessary to enter on a discussion or defence, when 
both are so ably conducted in the preliminafy discourse to Mitchell's 
Aristophanes. As the previous words of Cario had been a parody on 
the common address of the criers in the Greek games, so these of the 
Chorus are referred by some annotators to a passage from the Hera- 
elide of Euripides. 

* A passage in Plautus, Merc, act 3. sc. 4, is very similar to this, 
both in its catalogues of miseries, on the part of the narrator, and the 
eorresponding exclamation of a treasure" by his auditors. The ori* 
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Ca. Truly then it was a heap of the ilk «of Hge 
that I at least said he had. 

Cho, Think you then, afker 'gnlMng us, to escape 
with impunity, and that, too, when I ha^e a walking- 
stick here P 

Ca. And do yon absolutely think me 80 deceitful a 
fellow in every thing, that you fancy I cannot speak a 
word of truth ? 

Cho. How haughty the villain is ! But thy 1^ are 
now crying aloud, for want of the < stocks and fetters. 

Ca. Already is your letter allotted you to give 

ginal word iu this place means a heap of corn," and is hence uni- 
irersally applied. The expressions of the Chorus, according to Girardus, 
denote their extravagant lore of gain, for which Aristotle also remarks 
on them, Rhei, B. ii. 

c Carlo heightens his ridicule of the old men's anxiety by this artful 
allusion to their peculiar infirmities, which were the subject of many 
a by- word among the Greeks ; as this, " Fear age, for it comes not 
alone and again, " Old age is the sanctuary of ills, for you may see 
all flying thither for refuge." 

' Tliis expression I in the original, is derived by the Scholiast from a 
word signifying false hair/' worn by the ladies to hide the ravages 
of time, and for which Martial satirizes them. 

i The choenix was a thick and round piece of wood, hollowed out, 
into which the legs of slaves and other prisoners were commonly in- 
serted. 

^ An allusion to the practice which, according to Mitchell, made 
the whole Athenian populace " a nation of dicasts*' There were, at 
Athens ten tribunals, in which judges selected from the ten tribes of 
Attica gave judgment. Each of these had inscribed on it a letter of 
the Alphabet : and whatever letter was drawn by an Athenian citizen, 
(who professed himself at leisure to hear causes,) in that and no other 
he was to take his seat. The judges had tiien a staff given them from 
the Archon, or, as others say, the Prytanes, which -they returned on 
the decision of a case, and received one obol (though at times this wa9 
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judgment in tbe tomb : yet you are not going, though 
' Charon is making signs for you to come. 

Cho. May'st thou burst asunder 1 what a base ^ vil- 
Iiun art thou, and joggler by nature, that cheatest 
us soj and hast not yet taken the trouble to tell us for 
what reason thy master sent for us hither, u^ho, though 
busily eng^ed in. toil, and having no time to sp(ire, yet 
^adily have come, passing over quantities of 'garlic 
roots.* 

Ca* Well, I could not possibly conceal it longer: 
'tis Plutus, my friends, that my master has brought 
with him, Plutus, who will make you rich. 

Cho. No : can we really all become rich ? 

Ca. Aye, by the Gods, ye may be veiy "Midases, if 
ye will but assume the ass's ears. 

Cho. ' How pleased, how ddighted I am ! why I 
could dance for joy, if this you say be really true. 

made three by the popular leaders) as their reward. In this passa^^y 
therefore, Cario^ punning on the r«»(0( of the old men, tells them their 
letter is namely^ If Z*Cf » in the coffin. 

< Another pleasantly of Cario ; by transposing the letters of the two 
words, he has said Charon,*' where he should have said Archon." 
Whoever wishes for a further account of the Dicasteria, and their pe- 
culiar forms» will find it in Potter, vol. i. chap. 20. 

k The original word is derived from a disgraceful species of dance, 
as its following expression, xi^itX^, means properly, according to the 
Scholia, certain fiends of a savage nature, attendant on Bacchus," 
as our own witches on Hecate. 

1 From the barrenness of many parts of Attica, the common people 
were obliged to make wild herbs a common article of food, and in 
collecting these the Chorus were found employed by Cario. 

■ The story of Midas is too well known to need repetition. 
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Ca« Well then, I, too, should like mimicking " the 
Cyclops with his lyre, ^frisking it with my feet thus 
nippingly along, to lead you. Come then, ^ my chil- 
dren, raising the frequent shouts, and bleating 1^ 
strains of sheep and rank goats, follow ye, while you 
wanton like the amorous males* 

Cho. But we, on our part, in turn will try, bleating 
for thee, the Cyclops with his lyre, having caught thee, 
wallowing in filth, carrying "la scrip and wild pot-herbs 

» The account of Folyphemus, as girea in the Myuey, is well 
known. In the time of Dionysiiu, the tyrant of Syracuse, there was 
living in that city a courtezan, named Galatea, of whom the king was 
passionately enamoured ; but being jealous of the attractions of Phi- 
loxenus the poet» also an admirer of his mistress, he baaished him 
to tiie quarries, wbereupoa Fhiloxenus reyengcd himteif bj a eatirtcal 
poem, entitled, The Loves of the C^lops," and which is mentioned 
by Aristotle, in his treatise on poetry. In this he itepresented Diouysius 
under the character of Polyphemus. The word threUaneto has no 
meaning in itself, but was coined by Fhilozenus to imitate the clumsy 
attempts of the Qrclops to please Galatea by his performance on the 
lyre. 

• Among the various dances of antiquity, the cordax, or measure 
peculiar to comedy, holds a prominent part, though little remains to 
the modems from which they can form any idea of it ; perhaps little 
was to be desired, since unquestionably it approximated too nearly to 
tiie dances at present foshionable iu the Egyptian harems, for either 
representation or discussion among the more polished nations of Eu- 
rope. 

p Probably the very words of Phtloxenus, since an Athenian Chorus 
would have contracted the neuter plural. 

% The Scholiast intimates that this is a secret taunt at the ignorance 
of Fhilozenus, who so little regards the Homeric account of Polyphe^ 
mus, as to make him eat herbs instead of men. But this was more 
probably an intentional alteration, to give more consistency to his pic- 
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wet with dew^ tbee^ drendied in wjne, leading tby 
flocks, yet somewhere carelessly overcome with sleep, 
to put out thine eye, having taken a large stake sharp- 
ened by fire. 

Ca. But I will mimick in every way 'Circe, who 
mixed the poisons, who, once in Corinth, persuaded 
the companions of Philonidas, as if they were boars, to 
eat the ordure that she kneaded for them,, while ye, 
grunting for delight, do ye follow, swine, your dam. 

Chq. So then will we, imitating for delight the soo . 
of Laertes, •hang up by the middle, thee CSrce, that 
mixed the poisons, and abused with sorcery and defiled 
his companions, when we have caught thee : and with 
ordure will we daub thy nostrils, as of a goat, while 
thou, like ^Aristyllus, shalt faintly gape and cry, foU 
low, swine, your dam/* 

Ca, But come now, having " thrown aside your jest 
at present, do ye betake yourself to some other form ol 
song, while I going in shall be glad, without my mas- 

ture qF the giant, which Aristotle remaikt to have been altogether dif- 
ferent from Homer's Poet. sect. 4. 

' From the Cyclops the transition is natural enough to the daughter 
of the sun : but as Aristophanes wished, eyen in his lightest moments, 
to hold up vice and luxury to contempt, he again introduces Fhilonidas 
and his tribe of parasites as subjected to the charms of Lais, the Co- 
rinthian Circe. 

• This is an allusion to the fate of Melanthius the goat-herd, de* 
scribed in the Odyssey, xzii. 175, 

* Aristyllus was a poet, of whom nothing is known but his infamy. 

■ And not only their Jests, but the habits in which they uttered 
them, since the ancient Chorus used to change its dress with its charac- 
ter, and these old men had appeared as sheep and goats. This inter- 
pretation will best explain the words S>X ii)s(. 
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ta**8 knovdedge, to prociiire aome bread and meati de- 
vour that, and so afterwards to set myself to work* 
Cao. [ " The song of the Charm w wanting.'] 

Chrbmylusj Chorus, BlefsidBmus, Povbrty. 

Chr- To bid you "hail," my neighbours, were an 
address now become obsolete and insipid. But em- 
brace you," because you have come with readiness, with 
speed, and with no slothful spirit. But see that ye be 
my coadjutors in all the rest as well, and truly pre- 
serrers of :the Qod. 

CBb. Trust me. For positively you shall fancy that 
i look like another man* Since 'twere absurd, if for 
threefarthing piece we jostle one another, whenever 
we meet at Uie assembly, and yet I were to let Plutns 
himself go for any one to carry oflF. 

Chr. Surdy this must be Blepsidemus, too, that I 
see coming up : but 'tis plain from his y walk and the 
haste he makes, that he has heard something of the 
circumstance. 

Bl. Well, and what might the matter be ? whence 
and in what way has Chremylus become rich on a sud- 

• V It 18 supposed the Choruses were omitted by the poet himself io 
the second representation of this fhyf oa account of the persooaUties in 
wh4(ih th^ abounded. 

^ This was accompanied with corresponding action, to the person of > 
the Coryphaeus at least. 

> This has before been noticed as the tewftrd of all who came early 
to the Ecclesia. The old men were the principal pessoos engaged in the 
courts also, where the pay was the same. 

y Or, as some traodate it, from his hasty walk : thi^ will bring tlie 
idiom to a similarily with Virgil's pateris libamus et auro," and re-» 
duce it under the Greek rule, ff it^ ivw. 
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den ; I do not believe it ; and yet there was abundance 
of talk at least among the people lounging in the 
■ barber's shops, that the man was become suddenly 
wealthy. But this, too, is matter of wonder to me how 
it is that he, being well off, sends for his friends. It is 
no • common practice of the country that he follows, 
however. > 

Chr, Nay, I will tell it without concealing one jot, 



" It cannot be supposed that in Athens, where all, both citizens and 
strangers, were a£fected with a love of novelty, and where xiyvrtu ri 
xtUHf, was the first question that followed the compliments of the day, 
so inviting^ a refuge for the Athenian loungers as the barber's shop, in 
all countries the chief depot oS scandal, should have remained unte« 
oanted by the city idlers : here therefore Blepsidemus announces him- 
self as having heard the first report of his firiend's good fortune, which, 
however, he cauuot believe without stronger proof. See Terence 
Fhorm. Act 1, sc. 2. It is worthy of remark, that the Greek word 
Ksv^fTsv, which here means *' a barber's shop," in the Scholiast on the 
Frogs, V. 810, is described as a sacrifice during the festival of the 
Apaturia, on the young men (««t/(M) being admitted to the privileges 
of citizenship through their sponsors. To return, however, to the gos- 
sips of Athens, the diligence of commentators has discovered no less 
than six other places of common resort. 

• A keen remark on the exclusive and niggardly feelings of the 
Athenians, which may nevertheless find some excuse in that which 
most probably gave rise to it, the utterly disproportioned exactions of 
a jealous populace from those who possessed aught above the common 
standard of their own beggary : since who would willingly avow him- 
self the possessor of wealth, when he knew he must give up the greater 
part of it the moment the discovery was made, to the sovereign people, 
that he might keep the rest undisturbed ? None but the possessor of 
the God of wealth himself could have hazarded this, at a time when 
the rich man in Athens was in much the same situation as the Jew iu 
England during tht tyitony of her earlier princes. 
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by the Gods. Blepsideinus, we are better off than we 
were yesterday, so you, too, can have your share, as 
you are a friend of mine. 

Bl. But have yoii really got rich, as they report ? 

Chr. Why no, but I shall be forthwith, if the Deity 
be willing 2 for there is, — there is some danger in 
the attempt. 

Bl, Of what sort, pray ? 

Chr. Of what sort? 

Bl. Go on, and finish what you are talking of at 
length. 

Chr. If we succeed, we shall enjoy everlasting pros- 
perity 3 but if we fail, we shall sink in utter destruc- 
tion. 

Bl. This load you bear looks bad, and does not 
please me, for the becoming so suddenly and exces- 
sively rich, and then again oppressed with fear, is like 
a man who has been about no good. 

Chr. But how no good ? 

Bl. Why if, forsooth, you are come hither and have 
stolen ^ any thing thence, either gold or silver, from the 
God, and then possibly repent your theft. 

Chr. Apollo forbid ! By Jupiter, I have not. 

^ This suspicion of Blepsidemus, as to the place whence Cbremjlus 
derived his wealth, will find confirmation, as to its likelihood, firom 
the account in Herodotus (i. 14) of the immense treasures acca> 
mulated there. 

« In the Greek Apollo is addressed by a title similar to that of 
AverruDCus amon^ the Latins ; Sophocles addresses all the Gods by 
this title iu his Ajax, 186. It appears moreover from Pausanias, that 
there was at Athens a temple sacred to ApoUo— 'AAf|/x«x«s. 
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Bl. Have dope with your nonsense, my good fellow* 
I know it all clearly. 

Chr. Do thou suspect nodiing of the kind in me. 

Bl. Alas! how surely is there no. particle of good 
in any one; but all, to a man, are slaves of gain. 

Chr. By Ceres, I swear, yoo- do not seem to me to 
be in your sound senses. 

Bl. How much has he altered from his former cha*^ 
racter ! > 

Chr. Why man, thou art mad, by heaven ! . 

Bl. No 5 nor does "he keep his eye fixed in one 
place, and that, too, is a sign that he has committed 
some crime. 

Chr. I know what you are ' croaking. about : you 
fancy I have stolen something, and look for a share. 

Bl. I look for a share ? of what ? . 

Chr. But this is no such thing, but a different 
matter. 

* Literally, « inferior to gain." Euripides uses an expression the 
exact contrary of this in his Danaides^ 85. 

« As the countenance is the index of the mind, and the eye the 
most expressive feature of the face, inasmuch as that is asst^ed as a 
habitation for the soul, Blepsidemus might naturally look thither for 
some proofs to support his friend's imagined guilt, and as naturally 
might mistake the restlessness of anxious joy for that of repentance 
and remorse. 

f The commentators in general interpret the Greek x^^^t/, as refer- 
ring to the idle absurdity of Blepsidemus's expressions, yet there seems 
no reason why it should not be referred to the ill-omened and equally 
idle nature of his suspicious, thus precisely answering to our English 
substantive croaker," used to signify one who torments himself and 
his neighbours with vain fears. For the raven was equally the fore- 
runner of evil to the ancients as to the superstitious in later times. 
See Virg. Eel. i. 18. 

D 2 
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Bl« > What then^ have yoa robbed by foroe^ and not 
by stealth ? 

Chr. You are possessed^ surely. 

Bl. But have you not deprived any one of property^ 
then ? 

Chr. No^ indeed^ not I. 

Bl. O Hercules, what can one do with oneself? for 
you do not choose to tell the truth, 

Chr. Because you accuse me before you have heard 
my case. 

Bl. My good fellow, I would willingly settle this 
afl&dr for you at a very trifling expence, before the 
city has heard it, by stopping the orators' mouths 
with money. 

« Blepsidemus lays aside his first charg;e <m\y to produce another 
iBore violent and heinous. This is done with i^reat conciseness and 
comic effect ; hut it may he doubted whether Plautus have not sur- 
passed it in the following: — 

Th. Minus jam furtificus sum atque antehac. 
Quid ita ? 

Th. Rapis propalam. Epid. Act. 1, sc. 1. 

It will be remarked in this scene, that as Blepsidemus advances in his 
charges of criminality, so Chremylus rises progressively in his of in- 
sanity. Ov^ vyteufuif though a serious evil, might yet be but transi- 
tory; (MXuyj^^xShj though of a deeper cast, had its origin, as its 
name denotes, in a derangement of the human frame, the restoration 
of which might, after a time, dispel the mental darkness occasioned 
by its disorder : but for the incurable nature (by human means) of 
the third, we have more than human authority. 

^ Tbe venal nature of the tribe of orators at Athens, whose chief 
business appears, from this passage, to have been but a less ignomini- 
ous sort of sycophancy (in the Attic sense of the term,) is finely sati- 
rized in these words, and impartial history bears but too plain a tes- 
timony to it in relating the celebrated story of the Milesian ambassa- 
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Chr. Aye^ truly^ you seem to me like a friend at 
leasts by the Oods^ to give in an account of twelve 
minae when you have expended three. 

Bl, I see somebody^ [I shall not say whom J who 
will have to sit at the tribunal^ holding the Vsuppliant's 
bought with his wife and children, and plainly differ- 
ing in no one point from the ^Heraclidae of .Pam- 
philus. 

Chr. No, thou accursed wretch, but I for my part, 
will from this time forth, cause 'the good alone^ 
the clever, and the prudent, to grow rich, 

Bl. How say you ? have you stolen so very much ? 

Chr. Woe is me for those evils ! you will kill me. 

Bl. Nay now, you will do that for yourself, at least 
it seems so to me. 

Chr, No, I tell you, for I have got Plutus, you vil- 
lain, you. 

dors, who, the night before their 6nal dismissal, pvocnred a conference 
with Demosthenes, and administered the powerful drug which, the 
ensuing mornings produced that disease so wittily named by his coun- 
trymen, " the golden quinsy." 

> The Iceteria, or bough of the suppliant, was of olive : it is men- 
tioned frequently by the poets ; Tid. Soph, CEd, Tyr, v. 3. 

^ On the death of Hercules, Eurystheus transferred his hatred from 
the father to the children, and the Heraciidie, being compelled to quit 
the Peloponnesus, came in a suppliant train to Athens : this tradition 
was made the subject of a tragedy by Choerephon, and supplied the 
celebrated painter, Pamphilus, with an exercise for his pencil on the 
walls of the pcecile. The word BnfM has two significations, a tri- 
bunal whence judgment was pronounced," and « the seat of the chief 
judge ;" here it is the former ; in Matt, xxvii. 10, the latter. 

> Lest Blepsidemus should any longer doubt the means whereby he 
acquired his wealth, Cbremylus proceeds to enumerate the persons 
who are to be benefitted by it. 
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Bl. *Thoti Plutua ? what sort of one ? 

Chr. The God himself. 

Bl. And where is he ? 

Chr. Within. 

Bl. Where ? 

Chr. At my hoase. 

Bl. At your house ? 

Chr. Positively. 

Bl. " Will you not hence and be cursed ? Plutus 
with you ? 

Chr. Yes,, by the Gods. 

Bl. Do you speak truth ? 

Chr. I do, indeed. 

Bl. Will you swear by •Vesta ? 

Chr. By p Neptune. 

This string of interrogations well expresses the doubt of Blepside* 
mus, and will remind the reader of Shakespeare's scene between Hamlet 
and the watch, though that poet has not thought fit to lower the in- 
terest of his play by the introduction of such sarcasm as is here couched 
under the questions of Blepsidemus. 

■ Literally, ** [will you] not to the crows ?" This was a common 
expression in Athens, answering to the wm- tU SfAfd'^^v; of the tragedians 
of that country, and to several vulgarisms iu our own. The place 
alluded to was also called the Barathnem, and was a deep well into 
Ivhich malefactors, who had been guilty of the most heinous crimes, 
were throwu : it answered, in fact, to the Gehenna of the Jews. See 
The Frogs, v. 187. 

This oath was not uncommon among the Athenians, who had built 
a shrine to Vesta in the Prytaneum, and to whom the Persians, (Xen. 
Cyr. vii. 20,) the Greeks, (Pans. v. 14, 5,) and the Romans, (Cic. de 
Nat. Deer. ii. 27,) used to make their first libation, and whoever ue« 
glected to pay her due honour was accoimted «vfrTM;. 

p Blepsidemus having demanded of his friend to call solemnly on the 
protectress of all he held dear to witness his veracity, Chremylus pro- 
poses a still more dreadful oath, the napie"^ of Neptune, the shaker of 
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Bl. Do you mean the ocean God ? 
Chr. Why, if there be any « other Neptune, by that 
other. 

Bl. What then, and do you not mean to send him 
round to us also, your friends ? 

Chr. Matters are not yet come to this point. 

Bl. How say you ? that you will impart him to no 
one? 

Chr. No, by Jupiter, for it is necessary first 

Bl. What (is necessaiy) ? 
Chr. That we restore sight 
Bl. To whom? speak. 

Chr. To Plutus, as formerly ; some way or other, 
however. 

Bl. Is he then really blind ? 
Chr. Yes, by heaven. 

Bl. So it is not without reason that he has never 
yet come to me. 

Chr. But, if the Gods permit, he shall come pre- 
sently. ' 

Bl. Should you not then call in some 'physician ? 

the earth, to whom her convulsions (as that memorable one at Sparta, 
which destroyed twenty thousand inhabitants, and left but five houses 
standing of the city) were attributed, and whose terrors consequently 
were far greater than any that the partial and much-ridiculed thun- 
derbolts of Jupiter could inspire. Besides, Neptune was celebrated for 
strict adherence to his oaths, even to a fault, (see Cic. Off. iii. 25,) 
while his brother was constantly in pursuit of fresh mistresses, and 
consequently a very Cretan for perjury. 

1 Thus Catullus, Epigr. xxxi. 3. " fert uterque Neptunus." 

' Or it may be translated in this passage, oculist ; for the science of 
healing was at Athens separated into three distinct branches, the first 
prescribing a particular diet to suit the varieties of constitution, the 
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Chr. And who is there, I should be glad to know, 
a physician at present in the city } None, for as there 
is no pay, so there is no 'art. 

Bl. Let us look and try. 

Ch|i. No, there is none. 

Bl. I believe there is none. 

Chr. No, by Jupiter, but that very plan which I 
was forming long ago, to lay him down in the temple 
of 'iEsculapius, is the best. 

Bl. Yes, indeed, by far, I call the Gods to witness. 
So do not waste time, but go through with some one 
thing at least. 

Chr. Well then, I am going. 

Bl. Make haste now. 

Chr. Why, I am making haste. 

Pov. " Oh ye accursed pair of wretches in hunmn 

$econd engaged in the study of various medicines for counteracting 
those of disease, and the third confined to manual operations, answer* 
ing very nearly to our j^hysician, apothecary, and surgeon. 

* Hence it seems medicine was not held in such repute in these 
times as when the Athenians voted Hippocrates, for his services in re- 
moving the plague, a golden crown, public maintenance in the Pryta- 
neum, and initiation in the mysteries ; or as when they confined the 
practice of this science to the free-bom citizens. 

' In the way from the theatre to the citadel, near the tomb of Talos, 
stood the temple of iSsculapius, adorned with pictures of himself and 
his daughters : within its precincts was the fountain where Mars com* 
mitted that murder which gave rise to the court of Areopagus. The 
temple was in great repute, as appears from the dedication of some 
Sarmatian shields in it. 

" The reader will easily imagine for himself a figure suitable to the 
character of Poverty : that it was nothing short of monstrous, he will 
learo from the following exclamation of Blepsidemus, who appeals to 
Hercules, the subducr of prodigious pests. 
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shape ; that dare to do this impudent, Tmh^llowed, law- 
less deed : whither away ? whither ? Why do yon ran ? 
Stop. 
Bl. Hercules ! 

Pov. Yes, I will annihilate yon, wretches as yon 
are, by a wretched end ; for ye dare attempt an en- 
terprize not to be endured ; nay, such as no one ever 
yet dared, neither God nor man ; so you have done 
for yourselves. 

Chr. But who are you ? for you seem to me to be 
very pale. 

Bl. Perhaps 'tis some ^ Fury from a tragedy : at 
least, you see, she looks somewhat madly and tragi- 
cally. 

Chr. But [it cannot be] for she has no torches. 

Bl. Then she shall suffer for it. 

Pov. But who am I, think ye ? 

Chr. Some ^hostess, or egg-merchant, for else you 
would not have raised such a clamour against us, with- 
out provocation. 

* The Greek word here was the original name for the Furies, and 
derived from their propensity to sow contention in families—*' atque 
odits versare domos the superstitious awe of the Greeks had, how- 
ever, long before the time of the great tragedians, changed their ap- 
pellation to Eumenides." The allusion here made is to the Furies 
which ^schylus brought on the stage, in masques and attire so hide- 
ous as to cause the miscarriage of pregnant women. 

w In a country like Attica, where the higher orders of the women 
were so much secluded from the world, the appearance of a female 
without a veil merely would have justified the husbandmen in placing 
her among the vulgar ; but Poverty's attire and address carried them 
further in their ponjectures, and caused them to assign her an office, 
which, of itself -tdean, was frequently joined with another absolutely 
dishonourable. 
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Pov. Indeed ! then you have not done me the most 
grievous wrongs in seeking to expel me from the whole 
country ? 

Chr. Why, is not the * abyss left for you, then ? 
But you ought to tell who you are this very instant. 

Pov. I am one that will make you two this day give 
satisfaction, for your attempts to extirpate me from 
this land. 

Bl. Is it not the ^^cook here in our neighbourhood^ 
that is always cheating me in her ' half-pints ? 

Pov. Know then that I am Poverty, your inmate for 
these many years. 

Bl. [Who runs away when he hears it is Poverty^ 
* King Apollo and ye Gods ! Whither may a body fly? 

Chr. Hollo ! what are you about ? O thou most 
cowardly of beasts, wilt thou not ^ stand ? 



> The abyss (Barathrum) has been already spoken of under the 
name of the Crows/' vid. Meurt, Led. AtL i. 25. This was the pit 
into which the Persian ambassadors were thrown, and desired to seek 
the earth and water which they came to demand as tokens of subjec- 
tion to the Persian monarch. 

y Literally, ** a female wine-seller and the Greek word is, by 
some commentators, derived from Mxvmf rlf vnXh, because they 
adulterated the wine previously to their retailing it. 

> The cotyla of the Greeks answers to the Latin hemina. It is men- 
tioned as the allowance of the Lacedsemonians at Pylos, and of the 
Athenians in the Syracusan quarries. 

■ "Aftfl originally signified «« preserver," and was then the especial 
title of Apollo, though applied to other Gods, and afterwards to kings 
and prophets. Castor and Pollux had also a particular right to this 
name, and their temple was called Anaceum. 

^ The Greek word here is commonly applied to a faithful servant, 
and opposed to iTrtl^td^eioTiuv. 
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Bl. Any thing sooner. 

Chr. Will you not stay ? What ? shall we two men 
run from one woman ? 

Bl. Yes, for 'tis Poverty, you wretch, than which 
there is no where a living thing by nature more de- 
structive. 

Chr. Stay, I conjure thee^ stay. 

Bl. No, indeed, not I, by Jupiter. 

Chr. Well, but, I tell you, we shall do a deed by 
far the most homble of all deeds, if we shall leave the 
God unprotected, and run away any whither, from 
fear of this ^ thing here, nor shall stand out the battle 
with her. 

Bl. Relying on what sort of arms or force ? For 
what kind of breast plate or shield does not this most 
abominable wretch put in pawn ? 

Chr. Courage man : for I know that this God him- 
self, alone could set up a * trophy for having routed 
her. 

« Literally, this animal thus in Latin, *' Pftter hujus bipedum 
nequtssiinus," to which may be added^ *0 rixos ri ^v^mv. 

<i When Blepsidemus should have said " pierces," or some other 
word of the kind, he produces a truly comic effect by this allusion to 
the necessities of the poor, while he intimates the overweening vio- 
lence of poverty, which could force them to part with even their shield, 
a most heinous breach of Greek discipline. It will be also observed 
that the present tense is used to denote the coustaut oppressions of 
poverty on her subjects. 

e The first trophies of the Greeks and other nations were the trunks 
of trees stripped of their leaves, upon which they hung the spoils taken 
from their enemies. In Greece, however, sometime afterwards the 
vanity of conquerors was not to be satisfied with the frail record of a 
trunk subject to decay, and they inscribed their exploits on pillars of 
stone, an idea they may possibly have derived from the columns of 
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Flit. Whatj, and dare you to mutter^ ye vile 'scam 
of eaith^ when ye have been caught in the very act of 
plotting these horrors ? 

Chr. But as f(Nr you^ O wretch ! doomed to the worst 
deaths^ why come you to us and rail^ when not injured 
in a single thing ? 

Pov. [So you say] for I suppose you think it no in- 
jury to me, (O ye Gods help me !) to try to restore 
Plutus to sight again ? 

Chr. What is it then ? Do we in this wrong you^ 
if we work out good to all men ? 

Pov, But what good could you possibly discover ? 

Chr. What ? in the first place expelling you from 
Greece. 

Pov. The expelling me ? and what greater evil do 
ye suppose you could work to man ? 

Chr. KWhat? why if we were to delay this work 
till we forgot it. 

Pov. Well, but of this head I wish myself to give 

Soostris. This iimovation was much blamed, as tending to perpe- 
tuate the memory of dissensions among the states of Greece. It is 
observable that the ancient Greeks wrote r^»7Fcu»f, the later author^, 

f IdteraUy, pnrgings the allusion is to a custom then existing 
in Athens, of arresting, on the appearance of any domestic calamity, 
(especially the plague,) their most worthless and infamous inhabit- 
ants, and throwing them headlong from some promontory into the 
sea : they were supposed to carry with them the poUution of the city, 
and consequently the anger of the Gods. This will remind the reader 
of the fate of the prophet Jonah, and may be well contrasted with the 
self-devotion oi Curtius at Home. 

s ^railarly Plantus, Aulul. Act 4. sc. 4. 

Facis re injuriam mihi, an non ? 
Facio, quia non j|>endes, mazimam. 
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you an account first. And if I can prove Aat I am 
the sole cause of all blessings to you, well : but if 
not, then put this into effect, as seems fit to you. 

Chr. Dare you say this,0 most detestable wretch ? 

Pov. Aye, and do you on your part attend. For I 
think I shall, with the utmost ease, demonstrate you 
to be totally in the wrong, if you say that you will 
make the just wealthy. 

Chr. *'0 whipping posts and wooden collars, will 
ye not lend your aid ? 

Pov. You ought not to be angry and cry out before 
you have heard. 

Bl. And who could help crying out "woe, woe,'' 
at hearing such things ? 

Pov. Any one who is in his right senses. 

Chr. Well then, what * penalty shall I set down to 
you on the sentence, should you be ^ cast ? 

* The tympanum is supposed, by some commentators, to be a rack, 
whereon criminals were stretched as on a drum : in this sense the 
word etvTVfATPttfi^tf is quoted Heb. xi. 35, as signifying beaten or tor- 
tured to death on rv/A^ettct. But the more common interpretation 
places this word iu contradiction to the following expression, and con- 
siders the latter as the collar whereby criminals were held down, the 
former as the scourge wherewith they were beaten while in that posi» 
tion : nor is this last meaning at variance with the above quotation. 
The *v^m, or wooden collar, is still used in some parts of the east, as 
a punishment for malefactors. 

i The n'finfM was a penalty, independent of that which the judicial 
sentence awarded by law, and was the subject of agreement between 
tbe contending parties previously to their entering the court. The 
word 2Un is sometimes opposed to and is then 9^ private action^ 

but may be used by itself indiscriminately, (as in the present case, 
where it is public^ such being the cause of Chremylus.) 

^ Literally, should you be taken originally a military phrase, 
and transferred by analogy to the forum. 
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Pov^ Whatever you please. 
Chr. You say fairly. 

Pov. For at least you must undergo the same^ if you 
fail. 

Bl. 'Do you think twenty deaths^ then^ enough ? 
Chr. Yes^ that is for her^ but for us two alone 
will suffice. 

Pov. You could no way escape faring in this man- 
ner; or with what just plea^ at leasts could any one 
further oppose me ? 

Cho. [To Chremylm.'] But now you ought to pro- 
duce something clever wherewith to conquer this 
your adversaiy, opposing her in argument^ nor in aught 
effeminately "give in. 

Chr. Now, I consider myself certain that this is 
plain to all alike, that it is fair for the honest among 
men to prosper, but the wicked and ° impious, I should 
say, the contrary of tliis. Of this then we being desirous, 
have with difficulty found out a ® plan for its accom^ 

1 A comic pleonasm-: so Shakespeare — "I will kill thee a hundred 
and fifty ways, therefore tremble and depart."— you like it. Act 5, 
sc. 1. 

Gnec. Iv^/^dwi. The same expression is used by Herodotus in 
speaking of the superior swiftness of the female camels. Thaf. 10.5. 

* The word H^iof is, in its first sense, " an infidel by profession^"* 
whence it was applied to those who, by the ctmimission of any ^at 
and abominable crime, virtually denied the existence of a retributive 
Deily : in the tragic poets it is constantly used in this sense. Vid. 
^sch. Eum. 151, Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 676, Trach. 1055. " 

• The Scholiast ob^rves that the words BovXnfMt and B«vXfv^ 
intimate, the first a public, the second a private counsel, but several 
passages from Aristophanes himself (see The Birds, 994, "ITie Clouds, 
1023,) contradict this, and confirm -the opinion of Spanheim, that the 
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plishment^ honourable^ and liberal^ and useful in every 
case. For should Plutus now recover his sight, and 
not, blind as he is, go rambling about, he will frequent 
the company of good men, and never leave them, but 
the wicked and impious he will shun, and so in time 
will make ^ all good and wealthy, I conclude, and re- 
spectful to the divine ordinances. And, truly, who 
could make a discovery more profitable to man than 
this? 

Bl. No one : I will be your ' witness in this ; at 
least do not ask her then. 

Chr. For in the situation in which life now is to us 
men, who would not think it 'madness, or rather fiend- 
ish frenzy ? For many of our citizens acquire riches 
through their depravity, amassing them unjustly; and 
many who are thoroughly honest, fare hardly, and 
are an hungered, and pass most of their time with 
thee. Poverty. Now, I assert, that there is a way 
which will put an end to all this, should Plutus one 
day recover his sight, by taking which he would effect 
much greater benefits to man [than now.] 

Pov. Oh you two, the most easily of all men led out 

hitter word may be used indiscriminatelyy the former only being cod- 
fined in its si^ification to private aflBsiirs. 



p Nothing could be more severe on human nature than this passaj^, 
a.' in which the poet indicates that it was by no means certain the pos- 

^' session of wealth itself would induce men so long addicted to vice to 

t:'" change their immoral habits, and possibly the word ^ra may intt- 

\^ mate some time as necessary to elapse before this would happen. 

<i Alluding to the practice of the Athenian courts, since Chremylus 
1ft appears here as a defendant. 

efsl ' Or, as we might say in England, Who would not think it Bed- 

lam, nay, hell itself ?*' 
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of your rigbt senaes^ you pair of dotards^ fellow * re- 
Tellers in ^blundering and nonsense 1 Were this to 
happen which you long for^ I tell you it would in no 
wise advanti^ you. " For were Plutus again to re- 
ceive sights and portion himself out fairly^ there would 
not be a man to study either ^art or science^ and 
when both these are obliterated from among you, 
who will ' then be a brazier, a shipwright, a wheel- 
wright, a cobler, a brick-maker, a clothes-cleaner, or 
tanner, or who would break up the soil of the earth 
with ploughing,'and ^harve^ the fruits of Ceres, if you 

■ The ThUifti were societies fonned in Greece for the worship of some 
particular God, and it was their custom, after sacrificing^ to their pa- 
tron Deity, to feast toother: probably the excesses committed at 
these convivial meetings produced the more confined usa^ of the 
word the later Greek and the Latin writers, where it is used to 

express almost exclusively the Bacchanalian trains. Vii^. Eel. v. 20, 
/En. viii. 580 ; see also Eur. Bacch. 532. 

* Literally, striking aside," whence Girardus concludes it to be a 
netaphor from unskilful performers on the lyre. 

* There is a fragment of Euripides extant, in which he treats the 
idea of mingled good and iU in his usual philosophic maimer, and ob- 
serves that the poor could no more subsist independently of the rich, 
than they without the lower classes. 

* Theocritus confirms this. Id. 21 A wtfU, Aiipmtrtj fU9» rm^ 
^X*^ •y«V'» *» »*y> " necessity is the raodier of in- 
vention." In like masner liucian, in his Timon, assies Wisdom as 
a companion to Poverty. 

^ Of this expression the Scholiast remarks, that it savours of the 
Hiiddle comedy : Ovid has something similar 

Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aram : 
Prima dedtt fruges, alimentaque mitia terris." 

Ceres derived her name A^^'rq^, or A«^, from the verb ^^a^, " to 
find." 
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could all of you live idle without caring for these 
things ? 

Chr. You are chatting trifles^ for all these offices^ 
which you have now reckoned up^ our seiTants shall 
labour in. 

Pov. Whence then will you get servants ? 

Chr. We will buy them with money, to be sure. 

Pov. " But who will there be to sell them to you, 
first, when he, too, will have money ? 

Chr. Oh ! some merchant, eager for gain, travelling 
from yThessaly, that neSt of kidnappers. 

Pov. But first of all [recollect] there will be not 
one man-stealer, that is, according to the plan you 
propose. For who that is wealthy will be willing to 
practise this at the hazard of his own life ? So when 

* Here Poverty confutes Chremylus by a conclusion drawn from the 
same reasoning as that Cario adduces to prove Plutus omnipotent. See 
V. 147. 

f That the Thessalians were proverbially treacherous^ is shewn from 
the Phcenissae of Euripides, v. 1416 j that they sold slaves is equally 
probable, but not so the assertion of some commentators, that these 
were originally free-bom children of Thessaly itself. Polybius (iv. 38) 
bears testimony to the vast number of slaves from I'ontus supplied to 
Greece, and it is much more likely that from hence, from Caria, Lycia, 
and their neighbours the Thracians, (on which last they could easily 
and with impunity, from their superiority in cavaliy, made predatory 
inroads of this kind,) they procured these slaves. Euripides at least 
praises the Thessalians for their peculiar attachment to liberty, which 
he (an Athenian) would hardly have done, had there been a number 
of slaves from that very people in his native town. Of the practice of 
slavery in general, it appears, the earliest Greeks had rery little idea, 
their only slaves being captives taken in war ; but in the time of De- 
metrius Phalereus there were no less than four himdred thousand slaves 
found in Athens alone. 

E 
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you yourself have been forced to plough^ and dig, and 
undergo all the other toils^ you will rub through a life 
much more painfal than your present. 

Chr. * Thy curse fall on thy own head ! 

Pov. Moreover thou wilt not be able to sleep in a 
bed, for there will be none to sleep in, nor upon 
• sheets ; for who will choose to weave them, when 
he has gold? Nor to anoint your bride with ^dis- 
tilled perfumes, when ye bring her home, nor deck 
out with an * expensive suit of garments dyed of va- 

* This was a commoa imprecation among the ancients, and by it 
they thought to avert all evil that threatened themselves upon the 
head of those to whom they addressed it : the notion they derived from 
the ^Egyptian rites, one of which was to shower imprecations on the 
heads of oxen they had sacrificed, then cut these off from the carcases, 
and sell them to strangers, or throw them into the Nile. Similar 
curses occur in Virgil, ^n. ii. 191. viii. 484. 

• Literally, ** on tapestry this was very anciently in use among 
the Greeks, (vid. ^ch. Agam. 391,) and was now carried to great 
perfection in Athens, under the superintendence of Aceses and Helicon 
from Cyprus. Anacreon speaks of " sea-puipled tapestry." 

^ This should be more properly " liquid odours," in opposition to 
those of thicker composition. The use of perfumes on the nuptial day 
is abundantly testified by various writers, both sacred and profime. 
From Catullus we learn that the ceremony of perfuming was extended 
both to the bridemaids and the bridegroom. 

< Athougb on common occasions the variegated robe was appropri- 
ated and confined to the courtezans as a mark of their vocation, yet 
on solemn feast days, (and of course the marriage day,) both males 
and females, who could afford to purchase these, appeared in them. 
That purple garments were common at Athens, is probable enough 
firom her possessing Miletus as a tributary state, (vid. Virg. Georg. iii. 
306,) and we read that on the nuptial feast, at the marriage of Iphi- 
crates, the Athenian market-place was adorned with purple carpets. 
j0nax. ap» Ath. iv. 131. 
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nous colours. And so Vfhst are you the better for your 
wealthy when in want of all these comforts? But 
from me all these requisites are readily supplied you^ 
for I take my seat^ like a mistress, urging on the 
handicraftsman, through his want and poverty, to seek 
his own livelihood. 

Chr. You 1 and what good could you produce to 
us ? unless it be of ' pimples from the bath, and a 
* cry of young brats growing hungry, and old bel- 
dames, and of lice, and gnats, and fleas, I dare not 
tell you how many for the multitude of them, which 
buzzing about my head annoy me by rousing me, and 
telling me hungry you will be, 'but up, up.** And 
besides all this, to wear a rag instead of a garment, 
instead of a bed, to have a mattress of rushes, full of 
bugs to wake the sleepers : again, to have instead of 
a counterpane a rotten blanket, and in place of a bol- 
ster, a good sized stone against one's head : to munch 
instead of loaves the young shoots of the mallow, and 



* Literally, chilblains," which would not attack those who used 
the bath, but the poorer class, who might as a great favour obtain a 
place by the fire when shivering with the cold, and of which these 
sores would be the natural consequence. See 951, and the foUow- 
ing. 

« The derivation of this word (tuX»8v^lt) is from which the 
Scholiast calls ** twigs," and its primary meaning is the noise made 
by these when dragged along the ground. 

i Thus Horace, Sat. B. 1. 5. v. 14. 

*' Mali culices ranaeque palustres 

Avertunt somnos." 
The fi^ftOn was unlucky if heard in any other place than the right 
car. 

E 2 
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instead of pudding the leaves of the hangry ^raddish 5 
instead of a bench to use the head of a ^ barrel broken 
off^ and for a kneading tub the side of a smaller cask^ 
and that^ too^ cracked. Oh ! are not these numerous 
benefits^ truly, of which I demonstrate you to be the 
cause to mankind in general ? 

Pov. Nay, you have not given an account of my 
way of life, but have secretly been * harping on that of 
beggars. 

Chr. Well, but surely we call poverty sister to beg- 
gary. 

Pov. Aye, you that say ^ Dionysius is like Thrasy- 
bulus. But my mode of life is not subject to all this^ 
no, by Jove, nor will it ever. For a beggar's exist- 
ence, which you describe, is to live upon nothing, but 
that of a poor man to live sparingly, and mind his 
work ; not to have any superfluity, nor yet to be in 
an'ear, however. 

Chr. What a blessed life, O Ceres ! hast thou set 

t This shouid be more correctly^ " the cabbage," braseica, which, 
according to commentators, answered to the raphanus here spoken of. 

Ldterally, a large earthenware jar with two handles," but our 
word ** pitcher" would hardly express it, not having any covering on 
the top. It is the " diota" of Horace. 

* This is a metaphor taken from music. The distinction between 
poverty and beggary is as apparent from their Greek as from their 
English derivations ; but tt should be observed that vrtt^cf does not 
always mean *' a beggar." 

k A most absurd comparison certainly, between an Athenian who 
delivered his country from thirty tyrants, and a Syracustm who com- 
mitted more cruelties than the thirty together. Commentators suppose 
the comparison to have been really made, however, in the work of 
some Damocles of the day. 
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down as bis^ if with all his savings and toilings he 
will not leave behind * even enough to bury him. 

Pov. Now^ you are trying to "flout and ridicule me, 
careless of any serious thought on this head, and not 
being aware that I render men better than Plutus does, 
both in mind and person. For with him they are 
gouty, corpulent, thick-legged, and immoderately fat, 
but with me they are thin and " slender, and an an- 
noyance to their foes. 

Chr, Yes, and I suppose 'tis by hunger you give 
them that slender appearance. 

Pov. Now then, I will discuss to you respecting tem- 
perance, and shew you that modesty dwells with me, 
but insolence belongs to Plutus. 

Chr. I suppose then His very modest to steal, and 
dig through walls ? 

Bl. By Jupiter, yes, that is, if he must needs ® con- 
ceal the deed, how should it not be modest ? 

Pov. Well, now, look at the orators in states, how, 
when they are poor, they are just in their affairs with 

1 A common proverb. Thus, in the Achamae, the Chorus of Elders 
complain that they have been amerced even in the money with which 
they had intended to purchase them a coffin. It is also used in the 
Ecclesiaguss, 587. 

The province of Comedy is to move laughter by facetious expres- 
sions, and hence the word xMftM^uf ; but it is also to move ridi- 
cule by biting remarks, and hence is introduced crxm^rrw, Girard, 

" Literally, *' wasp-like," from the slender form of those insects. 

« We learn from Thucydides, that among the earlier Greeks open 
robbery was by no means accounted dishonourable. This passage, 
however, seems to have more especial reference to that ordinance of 
the Spartans, which allowed theft to go unpunished, provided it were 
concealed from the injured party. 
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the people and the city^ but when they have enriched 
themselves from the public monies^ they have in- 
stantly become unjnst, and plot against the populace^ 
and war upon the commonwealth. 

Chr* ^ But in all this^ at leasts you are not at all 
false^ though you certainly are very slanderous. But 
you shall not a whit the less suffer^ [In some wayj at 
any rate you shall not plume yourself upon this^ [if for 
no other reason^] yet because you try to persuade us 
that poverty is better than wealth. 

Pov. And as for you^ you cannot yet refute me on 
this pointy but you b^in trifling and ^ clattering. 

Chr. And how then is it that all^ to a man^ avoid 
thee ? 

Pov. Because I make them bettter ; but this is best 
seen from children^ for they shun their fathers^ who 
above all wish them welL So difficult a matter is it 
thoroughly to distinguish what is right. 

Chr. You will say then that Jupiter does not cor- 
rectly distinguish the best, for he, too, has wealth. — 

Bl. But Poverty he packs off to us. 

Pov. No, ye couple of fools, truly blear-eyed in 



p So viruleut was the auimosity of Aristophanes against the orators^ 
that he onites his most adverse and opposite characters in abuse of 
tiiem : here he allows them tiie merit of adhering^ to the institutions of 
their founder Solon only as long as they were compelled to it by po- 
verty. For a most luminous exposition of the Greek of this passage, 
tiie reader is referred to Hoogeveen on the particle Ff. 

^ Tln^vyt%Uf, a word derived by some from the ineffectual attempts 
at flying made by half-fledged birds, while others refer it to the 
iwtM •mrt^UfjeL of Homer. It ie applied in the Birds to Magnts, an old 
comic poet. 
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your minds^ with the rheum of old ^Tlme^ Jove, I tell 
ye^ is poor^ and I will now prove this clearly to you* 
For were he rich, how was it that when he himself es- 
tablished the ■Olympic games, where he constantly as- 
sembles all the Greeks every fifth year, he made a 
practice of proclaiming, by a ^herald, the victorious 
combatants, having crowned them with a wreath of 
* wild olive ; whereas he ought rather to have had it 
done with gold, if he were in fact rich ? 

Chr. Why now it is in this very thing, surely, that 
he shews his respect for wealth ; for through parsi- 
mony and a wish to spend none of it, he ties me up 
the victors' heads vrith trifles, and lets his money lie 
by him. 

Poy« You are seeking to attach to him a matter far 



V Similar expressions occur in the Oouds^ 1060, ihe Wasps, 1458* 
Plutarch uses ^^•fi?<n^t as " delinis." So also Cicero^ (c. iii, ver. 66,) 
Neglig^mus ista, et niiuis antiqua et ttulta dicimus." 

• Although by various writers, and at different periods, Hercules, 
Pelops, and Iphitus, are said to hare instituted these |^mes, yet 
Jupiter, in whose honour they were established, was always considered 
their patron, of whom there was also a prophetic altar on the spot, 
(Find. Ol. vi. 118.) And well might the influence of the supreme 
God be supposed to interfere in the preservation of an assembly for 
which the historian prepared his works, while the soldier quitted his 
post, and during which aU Greece was undisturbed. 

* The wild olive was preferred both on account of the luxuriance 
with which it flourished in the vale of Elis, and because it was more 
durable than the cultivated tree. Tbis passage of the comedian, 
however, does not contradict «« the golden-crowned" aKi^Am of Pindar, 
as the gifts lavished pu the victorious combatant by his grateful coun- 
try would sufficiently justify such an epithet. These were at Athens 
five hundred drachms, besides their public maintenance for the rer 
mainder of their lives in the Prytaneum* 
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more disgraceful than poverty^ if he^ though rjch^ be 
so illiberal and avaricious. 

Chr. * Now, as for thee^ Jupiter annihilate thee^ 
crowning' thee with a wild-olive wreath ! 

Pov. And this is your daring to dispute with me^ 
that all the good youliave is not through poverty ! 

Chr. Why you may ask this of " Hecate, whether 
to be rich or hungry be better. For she herself says 
that those who have and to spare, set out for her a 
supper once a month, while the poor people plunder 
it ^ before His well set down : but go hang thyself^ 
and mutter not another syllable ; for thou shalt not 
persuade me, even though thou dost persuade me. 

Pov. "O town of * Argos, hear ye what he says ?" 

" Chremylusy unable to confute the arguments of his adversary, pots 
a summary conclusion on the dispute, by wishing her the prize she 
had made such good use of in her defence. Some commentators sup- 
pose this to be an allusiou to the proverb, May you die of thirst with 
a dry chaplet on." Vid. Schol. in Eqq. 531. Hie object of Aristopha- 
nes is said to have been the detachiug his countrymen from the Olym- 
pic games, in preparing for which so much of their time and wealth 
was thrown away. 

• Hecate, from her threefold divinity, (tria virginis ora Diane,) 
was worshipped in places where three roads met, and where she had a 
supper prepared every month at the new moon. This was usually so 
mean, that *' Hecate's supper" became a common by-word to express 
a meagre entertainment : Chremylus however, for the support of his 
argument, would have it appear that great and sumptuous prepara- 
tions were made for it, and extols Hecate's supper as Poverty lowers 
the value of the olive crown. Herodotus gives an account of the Sun's 
table in Ethiopia, a custom somewhat similar to this. Thai. 18. 

^ Literally, ** before [some one] sets it down." 

« This line is partly taken from the Telephus, (Frag. Tel. N. 5. ed. 
Musgr.) and partly from the Medea (v. 169) of Euripides, and is* sup- 
posed to allude to the poverty of Argos and its citizens. 
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Chr. Call y Paason^ our messmtite, 
Pov, What will become of me, wretch that I 
am ! 

Chr. Hence to destruction, quickly away from 
us. 

Pov. But whither on earth shall I go ? 

Chr. To the wooden collar : you had better not de- 
lay however, but oflF. 

Pov. I wai'n you that you will yet send for me back 
again. 

Chr. Then you shall come, but now go and 
be hanged : for 'tis my better plan to be rich, 
and leave thee long to mourn [my curses on] ■ thy 
head. 

Bl. By Jupiter, now, I have really a great inclina- 
tion, when I am a rich man, to feast with my children 
and wife ; and when I have * bathed, stepping out 



y This Pauson is mentioned more than once by our author, and al- 
ways in terms of ridicule, (vid. Thesm. 78, Ach. 854,] which his 
poverty alone would hardly justify, though his profession (the painting 
of indecent pictures) might. His penuiy gave rise to the proverb, 
** Jletvc'ttm WT*;c«Tfg«y," used to express extreme want. This may 
be, moreover, one of those puns of the Pineus," as Mr. Mitchell calls 
them, wherewith the comedian was wont to amuse his audience, and 
taken from the Greek word, mvvd^y. 

> Various ellipses are suggested to complete the sense of this pas- 
sage. Girardus suppose ^vovv'ttf, scratching," to be under- 
stood; others rv^ovo-etf: but the best meaning, perhaps, will be 
found in the second conjecture of Girardus, that thy head" means no 
more than thyself." 

• The ancients usually bathed before they supped, (and not after 
supper, as one commentator observes.) 
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^ neat and spruce from the bath^ to scoff down the 
• artisans and Poverty, 

Chr. As for her, the vile wretch has left us, but let 
you and me, with all possible speed, carry the God and 
set him to recline in the temple of i£scnlapius. 

Bl. Aye, and let us not delay, lest any body com- 
ing back again, should prevent us altogether from 
doing what must be our first care. 

Chr. Cario, my boy, you must bring out the bed- 
clothes, and lead Plutus himself, as is usual, and take 
with you the rest that has been set in order within. 

Cuo. [2%e choral ode is wanting.'] 

Cario^ €horu8. Wife of Chrbmtlus, Pltttus, 
Chrbmtlus. 

Ca. Oh you old men, who so often at the ^ feast of 
Theseus have supped broth in bread hallowed out, 
with the scantiest pittance of meal cakes ; how lucky 
you are! how happily off! both you and others, as 
many as share an honest character. 

^ Literally, " Bhinini^y" in allusion to the oil commonly used after 
bathini^y to preyent the bad effects of cold on the pores of the body, 
now opened by the warm bath. 

e Because Poverty had previously declared herself mistress of these^ 
he joins them in his contemptuous treatment with her. 

* The fame and exploits of llieseus are well known. This feast was 
held on the eig^hth day of every month, in commemoration of that 
hero's return from Argolis on that day of the month of July, on the 
sixteenth of which (vid. Pott. Ant. in v. Spfuxm) was held the Synoe- 
cia, or commemoration of hit uniting Attica in one town, the account 
of which is g^ven by Thucydides, ii. 15. Girardus confounds the two 
festivals, the latter of which was in honour of Minerva. 
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Cho. But what is it^ O best of thy comrades ? for 
yon seem to be come the messengers of some good 
news, 

Ca. My master has made a most lacky hit^ or ra- 
ther Plutus himself has ; for instead of being blind 
he is become of • perfect sight, with his eye-balls 
bright as fire, having met with a propitious 'physician 
in iEsculapius. 

Cho. You tell me food for joy, you tell me food 
for shouting. 

Ca. Now is your time for e2ailtation, aye, will you, 
will you ? 

Cho. Yes, I will shout for that < son of a noble fa- 

« Itie word i{i^<^t«mm is to be found in JBscb. Prom. 498, and 
the simple word in the Suppl. 476. The Scholiast says this passage 
is a parody on a line in the Fhineus of Sophocles. '£{«^ifMirsi» bears 
a sense completely opposite in Euripides, vid. Schol. Eur. ad Fhoen. 61. 

' Girardus would have the word wmSf to arise from the title of 
Apollo, which he gained by his striking" dead the serpent Pjrthon^ 
and whence the hymns celebrating that victory were called Pcans. 
But we learn from Homer, that Paeon and Apollo were originally dis- 
tinct Deities, (vid. II. v. 401, also Heyn. Not. ad U. i. 473 ;) it will be 
better, therefore, to follow the Scholium in its derivation, miiiy, s. 

f Thus Brunck, in his Latin translation : the word Ufweuf, however^ 
admits a double meaning, and some of the commentators prefer the 
contrary, i,e.*' Father of good children," Vir^l's " pulchra prole pa-* 
rentem :" they observe, moreover, that had the poet meant as Brunck 
supposes, he would have used iwrdrt^x, as Eurip. Hipp. 68, and Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 570. If the expression be understood as they would have it, 
it is an instance of the Mtuui^ir/Mf of Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9, since he 
makes Evri^fM a distinguished portion of Ev^mfthm, Bhet. i. 5. 
The immediate offspring of ^sculapius were Pudalirius, Machaon, 
laso, Panacea, and Hygeia. Hippocrates was his descendant in the 
eighteenth degree. 
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ther^ that mighty lustre dawning on men^ iEscula- 
pius. 

WiFB, "^What can this clamour be? will it bring 
me any good tidings ? for this is what I have long 
been wishing and 'sitting in-doors waiting for this 
fellow. 

Ca. Quickly^ mistress^ quickly bring wine, that you, 
too, may drink : (you are fond enough of doing it, [r 
warrant you ) for I bring you all kinds of blessings 
in a bundle. 

Wife. Well, where are they ? 

Ca. You will know presently in what I tell you. 

WiFB. Come then, finish, and get to the end of what 
you have to say at last. 

Ca. Well then, listen, for I will tell thee all the 
matter from the foot to the ^ head. 



^ Cario and the Chorus were standing in front of Chremylus's bouse, 
and speaking in a loud voice, as is natural for those who are the nar* 
rators or hearers of some fortunate event, (Henry IV. Part ii. Act 4, 
sc. 4.) The wife of Chremylus then hearing a noise, (probably the 
last words of the Chorus were sung,) comes out to inquire the news. 

i A good virtue in ancient times, when the labours of the loom 
occupied so much of the servant's time, and required a careful super- 
inteudent. Hence the praises bestowed on Lucretia by her husband's 
companions. 

^ Hie words are so placed in the original as to form a common im • 
precation, and hence the mistress's answer. Cario, knowing that the 
tidings he brought would produce him absolution whenever he chose 
to announce them, makes no scruple of commencing his Saturnalia by 
insulting his mistress in every possible way. Out of mere wantonness 
also he reverses the common expression, from head to foot." Hius 
Plautus, Epid. Act 5, sc. 1. 

« Contempla, Epidici. Usque ab unguiculo ad capillum summum 
festivissima est." 
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Wife. No, heaven forbid, not upon my head at 
least. 

Ca. What, not the blessings which have now 
arisen ? 

Wife. I tell you, not the matters themselves. 

Ca. Well, as soon as ever we came to the God, 
carrying a person (then most wretched, but now, if 
there be any such, most blessed and happy^) we first 
conducted him to the sea, then washed him. 

Wife. Truly, by Jupiter, he must have been happy, 
an old man to be ducked in the cold 'sea ! 

Ca. Then we went to the temple of the God ) but 
when our "wafers and fii'st offerings, the oblation of 
com, had been consecrated on the altar by the flame of 
Vulcan, we reclined Plutus, as in fact was proper, 
while each of us set to » patching up a bed for him- 
self. 

Wife. But were there any others asking aid of the 
God? 

' ^sculapius had a temple at the Pineus ; but most commentators 
are of opinion that the one before mentioned in these notes vras alluded 
to as the scene of this cure. Sea bathing was a common practice in 
diseases, and Euripides, having felt the beneficial effects of it in Egypt, 
praises its power in the Iph. Taur. 1193. It was also considered to be 
of efficacy in expiation from crime, vid. II. i. 314. 

* Girardus makes the ^^cB^vfutrx a generic word, of which the 
%-67rAff is a species ; Kuster, on the contrary, considers the first of 
these as specific ; but from its derivation it would seem otherwise. 
The word is used in Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1311. Cario does not mention all 
the offerings, but only such as attracted his notice by being eatables. 
ITie vri^ccf6f was a broad, round, thin cake, possibly the •vX»x,vr»f 
of Homer. 

» Vid. Eqq. 313, et Plat, m Euthyd. p. 294. The expression denotes 
the suppliant's extreme penury. 
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Ca. Why yes, there was one ^Neoclides, who is 
blind, but, in thieving has outdone those that see ; 
and many others possessed with all sorts of diseases. 
But when, having put out the lamps, the ^ attendant 
of the God bid us lie down to sleep, telling us that if 
any one were to hear a noise, ^ he was not to speak. 
We all of us quietly lay down. Now I could not sleep, 
for a certain jar of ' pudding, that was lying a little 
way oflF from the head of an old woman, struck me 
forcibly, and to creep to which I had a most ' asto- 
nishing inclination. Then on looking up I see the 
priest hurrying away the cakes and dried figs from the 
sacred table : and after this, he went round to every 
one of the altars in a circle, to see if there were any 
where a single cake left behind, and [if there were] 

• Neoclidet was an orator at Athens, one of the ten ministers of state, 
and of course obnoxious to our author, who attacks him in the Eccles. 
254, 401, in both of which passages he is not called « blind," but 

blear-eyed." The accusation here brought against him will find its 
parallel, to the very turn of the expression, in Soph. GSd. Tyr. 396. 

p The /Editui of the Latins. These officers were appointed to keep 
the temples clean, and in most respects resembled the vergers in our 
cathedrals. 

4 All these ceremomes, ho doubt remarked by the poet himself, are 
ridiculed unsparingly, as in this passage the noise to be heard would 
be most probably made by the priest himself in taking away the pre- 
sents. His theft reminds us of the conduct pursued by Bel's priests, 
and exposed by Daniel. 

' The Greek word 'A^a^ is said to be of /Egyptian origin, and to 
mean ** flour," whether of wheat, barley, or any other grain. It would 
be a proper offering, when dressed, for a toothless old woman to make 
to the God. 

• Had Cario spoken vulgar English, he would have said, " I was 
devilishly inclined to creep to it." 
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these he most religiously consigned to a sort of bag. 
So I, supposing there* was great piety in the things get 
up towards the jar of pudding. 

Wife. O most "miserable of men^ hads't thou no 
fear of the God ? 

Ca. Aye^ by the Gods had lest he should get the 
start of me in reaching the jar^ with his " garlands on. 
For his priest first gave me the lesson. But the old 
hag^ when^ now^ she heard the noise I made^ was 
going to remove it with her hand ; so then^ I with a 
hiss^ snapped at and caught it^ just as if I had been 
a ^pareian serpent. But she instantly drew back her 
hand^ and lay down wrapping herself up quietly, 
stinking worse than a weasel through fear. And 
now I set to gobbling up a good part of the pud- 

* There does not appear to b« any g;ood reason for cban^nf^ the 
sense of this pasage, on account of a secondary meaning of irU, 
from that which obviously presents itself in the words themseWes. 
Surely the ]oke is much better as older interpreters have given it, and 
as the translation adopts. 

« This should perhaps be rendered, « most daring of men/' for cer- 
tainly the action of Cario was criminal in itself, and rendered still 
more so by being committed in a temple, and against the express 
command of the God's minister. One sense of raXeim, is au- 
deo." 

* There are medals extant, struck by the inhabitants of Smyrna 
in honour of certain physicians, in which the God is represented 
crowned. 

" This was a species of serpent, so called from the sides of its head 
being large and swelling : it was harmless, and therefore consecrated 
to ^sculapius. In this place, then, Cario may mean, either that his 
bite was not hard enough to make the old woman cry out, which would 
have mined his plan, or that it was of such a nature as she would sup- 
pose that of the God's attendant snake to be. 
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dingj afterwards^ when now I was full> I went to 
sleep, 

Wife. But had not the God come nigh you ? 

Ca. Not yet. But just after this I did something 

truly laughable, for as he was. coming up, I but 

you will easily guess what followed, as my stomach 
had been thoroughly inflated. 

WiFB. Of course he instantly spit at thee for this. 

Ca. No, but * some girl, called laso, that was fol- 
lowing with him, slightly blushed, and Panacea turned 
away with her fingers to her nose ; for I do not smell 
of frankincense. 

WiFB. But the God himself. 

Ca. By Jove, he took no notice of it whatever. 

Wife. Why, surely, you are making out the God to 
be some- ill-mannered clown. 

Ca. No indeed, not I, by Jupiter, but [worse,] a 
dung-eater. 

Wife. For shame, wretch ! 

Ca. But immediately after this I covered myself up 
for fear; while he went all round inspecting all thQ 
maladies quite regularly. Then a servant brought 
him a small mortar of stone, and a y pestle and 
casket. 

Wife. 'Of stone? 

> The Impious levity of the slave is denoted by this contemptuous 
expression. 

y Or, possibly, a saucer," though Girardus prefers the meaning in 
the translation. 

* M. Poisinet, the French translator, (whose assistance in para- 
phrasing a preceding passage is thankfully acknowledged,) observes 
truly of this, that it is " a very paltry witticism, quite unworthy the 
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Ca. No, by Jove, surely not the * casket at least. 

Wife. But how couldst thou see, thou most aban 
doned villain, when thou sayest thou wast wrapped 
up close ? 

Ca. Through my worn-out cloak, for, by Jupiter, it 
had holes not a few. But first of all he took in hand 
to pound a medicinal plaister for Neoclides, having 
thrown in three heads of ^ Tenian garlic : he then 
beat them up in the mortar, mixing along with them 
^ gum and ^ mastic ; and then, having steeped it in 
* Spbettian vinegar, he turned up his eyelids, that he 

author, but inserted to pleaae the " spectnton those spectators for 
whom the tragic poets themselves were obliged to spoil their plays. 
Jriti. Poet. § 18. 

• The distinction between uMrut and tt/rni is as follows : the for- 
mer were made of wood, principally of limes, the latter of osiers ; the 
former were used as depositories for clothes and money, or as medicine 
chests, while in the latter provisions were kept. 

^ This island was formerly called, from the number of serpents thAt 
infested it, Ophuissa. Now various writers on natural history (Plin. 
xz. 6. Sotion Geopon. xii. 30.) attest the power of garlic in keeping off 
serpents ; and hence it has been supposed this root was planted in 
large quantities on the aforesaid island for that purpose. Others al- 
lege that the wui^m derived their name, «f mtm^sIis^ not from any 
power they possessed, but hona the similarity between the spots on 
their leaves and the serpent's back. 

« J^oscorides says this was of great etfect in restoring sight. The 
best came from Cyrene. Vid. 926. 

' Commentators are inclined to suppose this rather tiie ** Scilla" of 
the Latins, on which see Plin. H. N. xix. 5. 

• Anaphlystus and Sphettus, sons of Tnezene, and consequently 
grandsons of Pelops, migrated from the city their father had founded, 
and called by his name, to Attica, where they gave names to two of 
the Attic Demi. The inhabitants were remarkable for sharpness and 
calumny, whence the expression of the comedian. 

r 
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might smart the more, and anointed them. But he 
crying out and bellowing jumped up and ran away, 
while the God laughing said : Sit thou down here 
now with thine eyes plaistered, that I may keep thee 
and thy 'meddling oaths away from the assembly." 

WiFB. What a patriotic and wise Deity it is ! 

Ca. After this he sat down by « Plutus, and so first 
he began to handle his head, then, having taken a 
clean napkin, he wiped his eyelids all round, while 
Panacea covered his head and the whole of his face 
with a purple veil : whereupon the God gave a hiss, 
and instantly issued forth from the shrine two ser- 
pents exceedingly large. 

Wife. Blessed Gods ! 

Ca. But these quietly gliding up under the pur- 
ple veil, began (at least I fancy so) to ^ lick round his 
eyelids, and before you could have drunk up ten cups 
of wine, mistress, up had risen Plutus with his sight 



t Various coDjectures and much labour of the commentators wtU be 
found respecting this passage, which the latest editors hare considered 
to have this meaning, I will keep you from going to ihe public as- 
semblies, and give you good reason to swear you could not come, by 
reason oi your illness." This seems a fair interpretation, especially if 
we consider the trouble taken by the Athenian magistracy to exact at- 
tendance at the assemblies, and that nothing short of an oath would 
probably satisfy them in case of absence. 

s Or, as he is caUed in the original, Pluto." See Msch, S. C./Fh. 
957. Girardus considers this a pleasantry of the poet. 

^ In the temple of Apollo Heleuus and Cassandra were said to have 
received their prophetic spirit from serpents licking their ears ; much 
rather, therefore, would these be applied .in a case of opthalmia, 
being remarkable for their own sharpness of sight, (from which, in 
fact, their Greek name,) and moreover the attendants of the God. 
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restored ! while I clapped my hands for joy^ and be- 
gan to wake my master. But in a moment the God 
had disappeared^ and so had the serpents^ within the 
shrine : while those who were lying along with him, 
yon may fancy how they began to embrace Plutus, 
and kept awake the whole night, till day broke. But 
I began to applaud the God most vehemently, because 
he had quickly restored Plutus to sight, while he had 
made Neoclides more blind than ever. 

WiFB. How much power hast thou, O mighty king I 
But [to Cario] where is Plutus, tell me ? 

Ca. Coming; but there was a crowd about him 
astonishingly great, for they who were formerly ho- 
nest, and had but scanty maintenance, were em- 
bracing and shaking hands with him all round for 
joy, but all who used to be rich, and had abundance 
of property, not having gained their livelihood by ho- 
nest means, were gathering in their eyebrows, and at 
the same time looking very * stem, while the others 
were following behind with garlands on, laughing and 
merry-making, and the ^ sandal of the old men was 

i Scapula, on the authority of Hesychius, derives rKv^^^s from the 
verb 9itvtfuu9ttf irascor. Girardus, on the other hand, considers it as 
a word coined to express sternness," from the vreU known ferocity of 
the Scythians, (Zkv&m.) , 

k This is used by Lucian as synonymous with the cothurnus of tra- 
gedy; it is supposed, however, to have been strictly a covering for the 
foot much smaller than the buskin, to have been invented by the 
Thracians, and worn principally by the Athenian elders, (see the 
Wasps, 1 149.) Thus Shakspeare : 

The sixth age shifts 
^ Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon." 

A* You Like It, Act 2, sc. 7. 
F 2 
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resounding with well-measured steps. But comej do 
ye all at once with one accord ^dance and leap^ and 
join in choras ; for nobody will tell you when you go 
in " there is no meal in the ""sack/* 

WiFB. Now, by ■ Hecate, would I gladly entwine 
thee, ^for thy good news, in a chain of ^baked bis- 
cuits, thee, messenger of such tidings. 

Ca. Come then, delay no longer, for the men are 
just now close to the door. 

WiFB. Well, I will go in and fetch out some sweet- 
meats, to shower them on this pair of eyes, as it were, 
newly « purchased. 

' 'O(;k«*^<^'*'-~p'operl)r, to dance according to fixed measure and the 
rules of arty with or without music : ciu^ruv, to bound and spring^ 
about at random : ;^«(iviiv, to dance in a ring with hands joined, (see 
Thesm. 963 and 977, CaU. Hym. to Dian. 241,Eur. Iph. Aul. 676.) 
So Virgil, ^n. x. 224; 'Mustrantque choreis." Serv. ^Mustrant/' 
i. e. circumdant et circumeunt. 

» A proverb indicative of extreme poverty, the want of meal pre- 
cnpposittg many other wants. 

» See Thesm. 882, where the *'two Goddesses," 1. e. Ceres and 
Proserpine, are attested. A smtable oath for a poor and needy woman, 
who had so often been benefitted by Hecate's supper. 

• It is not necessary to join tvetyytXnt with r^mvr mTttiyyuXKrrn, 
Vid. Eqq. 644. For the custom of the chaplet worn by the messengers 
of good tidings, see /Esch. Agam. 504, Soph. Trach. 178. 

p The wife sneers at Cario as a voracious glutton, in return for his 
complimentary observations on her close acquaintance with the cellar. 
The word •^fiutl^h will be found, Xen. Cyr. vi, 3, 1, Anac. Od. xxxii. 
V. 11. is Attic, KXlhtfH, Greek. 

« Demosthenes, in speaking of a slave who had married his mistress, 
heightens the enormity of the deed by his allusion (half the point of 
which, the tvta^xyvfuixu of the bridegroom on his bride at her enter- 
ing the house, like a true orator, he leaves to the imagination of the 
audience) to this circumstance. Some commentators suppose the words 
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Ca« But I, for my part^ mean to go and meet 
them. 

Cho, [/[ short stanza of the chorus wanting^ 
Plu. First DOW I "salute the sun, next the "illus- 
trious soil of the holy Minerva^ and the whole land of 
* Cecrops that has sheltered me. But I blush for 
my unfortunate fate : to think with what men I was 
so long an unconscious guest ! while I, wretch that I 
was, not knowing what I did, was shunning those who 
deserved my society. How improperly was I acting 
in both cases ! But, however, by changing every thing 
to the contrary, I will henceforth prove to mankind 
that involuntarily I bestowed myself on the wicked. 

Chr. [To sonie bye stander.'] Hence and be cursed ! 
what a troublesome thing are these friends that spring 
up of a sudden, the moment a man has any good luck ! 
For they elbow me and •rub the calves of my l^s, 

newly-purchased/' in the original, to have a pointed meaniniTy 
the fact that Chremylus, so fax from paying money for these eyes, 
would receive numey through them. 

' For two reasons the sun would be the first object of Plutus's^saluta* 
tion^on account of his previous blindness, and in gratitude for the 
oracle that Deity had given Chremylus. Hie verb v^Mvyyiiy com- 
monly signifies, " to adore." 

• How charmed the Athenians were to hear such epithets lavished 
on their country, may be seen, Achar. 639*. In this passage the dis- 
tinction may be either between the Acropolis and the city, or between 
the city and Attica. 

* The claims of Cecrops to the gratitude of Attica are well known, 
and correctly introduced here, after the mention of the Goddess whose 
peculiar worship he established, while he instructed his subjects in the 
culture of her sacred plant, the olive. 

■ In the Equites, Cleon and Agoracritus, striving for the palm of 
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every one of them shewing me some mark of good- 
will. And who was there that neglected to salute me ? 
What a multitude of old men was there not in the 
market-place encircling me ? 

WiFB. O dearest of men [io Plutus] do thou, and 
[to Ckremylus] thou, too, hail. Come now, (for it is 
customary,) let me take and pour these sweetmeats 
on thee. 

Plu. ^Byno means, for, on my very first entry into 
the house since my recovered sight, it is not becoming 
to bring out any thing, but rather to carry in. 

WiFB. What then, and will you not accept my 
sweetmeats ! 

Flu. Yes, that is, in doors by the fireside, as is 
usual, and so, too, we should escape the ridicule of 
the mob. ''For it does not become the * author by 
throwing raisins and comfits to the spectators, with 
these to force them to laugh. 



flattery, the former promises a box of ointment to cure the sweliinp 
and ulcers of the legs. See also Plant. Asin. Act 3, sc. 3. v. 30. Now 
Chremyliis had before complained of the sores inflicted by Poverty, and 
here he notices the officiousness of his new-found friends in trying to 
heal them. 

« The reader will be reminded of Agamemnon's diffidence in accept- 
ing the honours paid him on his return, £sch. Agam. 

« An allnsion probably to the custom of some cotemporary authors, 
which is aiso alluded to in the Wasps, 68 ; and yet Aristophanes 
transgresses his own nde in the Peace, 1033. 

* Literally, the teacher," a word applied to comic, tragic, and 
lyric writers in Greece, from their iinmediate superintendence (and 
sometimes performance, see Mitch. Pref. to the Knights) in the repre- 
sentation of their own productions. It appears firom a fragment of XX, 
Donatus, that the noun, Doctor/' was used by the iiatins. 
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WiFS. You are quite rights since there is that ^^Dexi- 
nicus already on his legs in hopes to catch the rai- 
sins. 

Cho. [The choral ode it wanting.'] 

Cario^ Just Man, Chrbmylus, Calumniator, 
Chorus. 

Ca. What a delightful thing it is, friends, to fare 
prosperously! particularly if one have brought no- 
thing from home : for to us a whole heap of blessings 
has burst down upon our .house, ■ without any crime 
on our parts [to obtain it.] Our bin is crammed full 
of wheaten flour; our runlets with wine of the finest 
colour and * flavour ; and all our household vessels 



y lliis name occurs no where eke in Aristopfaauefl, and indeed it ii 
not yet determined amoog^ the learned to be the correct reading^ : «s 
the line stands in older editions, 'Qf it Sfvix#f > Girardus supposes it to 
allude to some stranger, unknown to the wife. It will be observed, 
however, that had the Greek plays been acted a second time, Aristo- 
phanes must have had recourse to the trick (far more paltry than 
that he reprehends) of hiring some one to stand up and be laugl\ed 
at, 

■ Some commentators suppose that the poet intended this passage, 
spoken in accents of wonder by the servant, to be a severe sarcasm on 
the usual methods of acquiring wealth at Athens, but that, fearful of 
taking too great liberties with the sovereign mob, he chose his ex- 
pressions in such a manner as to leave bis meaning ambiguous, i. e. 
whether ** the sudden irruption of wealth was the more surprising, as 
not being acquired by bad means," or whether " it had overwhelmed 
them like a hostile force, and that unprovoked." 

» Literally, « with dark flower-smelling wine." This is the 
•!ft» of Homer, said to be produced chiefly from the vines of his native 
island, (Chios,) and to have been imported to Attica in its pune 
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are foil to a wonder with silver and gold, our well 
is running over with oil, our cruets abound with 
spikenard ; our garrets with dried figs, while all our 
saucers, platters, and jars, are of brass, and as for the 
rotten trenchers, those fishy ones, you may see them 
of silver } but our mousetrap is suddenly changed to 
ivory. As for us slaves, we play even and odd with 
golden ^staters, and we no longer clean ourselves 
with stones, but garlic roots always, by way of luxury* 
At present my master is within sacrificing a ^ sow, a 
goat, and a ram, with a wreath on his head : but the 
smoke drove me out, for I could not endure to stay 
within, because it was making my ^ eyelids smart. 

J. M. * Follow with me, [to his child,'] my little fel* 
low, that we may go to the God. 

Chr. 'Hey day ! whom have we here coming ? 

state ; being, however, too strong and racy for the Athenian palate, 
it was commonly scented and mitigated with the juice of flowers. 

The stater was of various weight and value in diflferent coontries. 
Hie silver stater of Attica was equal to four Attic drachms or Roman 
denarii, and was worth rather more than our half-^own; the golden 
stater equalled, according io some writers, twenty, others say twenty- 
five drachms, about the worth of our sovereign. 

< Chremylus sacrifices three victims, in honour of the three Gods 
to whom he was so much indebted, Apollo, ^.sculapius, and Plutus. 

* Hence Virgil's exquisite epithet, " amarus," An. xii. 588. JFUcher. 

c Some commentators refer this to a slave following the Just Man, 
others to a child of his ; Girardus adopts the latter, on account of the 
words fCiT which he thinks would have been l»ad it been a 
slave. 

f In some editions the dialogue is maintained between the Just Man 
and Cario, not Chremylus ; to which latter, however, the wit and hu- 
mour of the scene Is better suited than to his coarse bufibou of a 
slave. 
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J. M. A man formerly wretched^ but now in pros- 
perity. 

Chr. Why^ it seems^ you are one of the honest, 
then. 
J. M. Certainly. 

Chr. Well, and what do you want ? 

J. M. I am come to thank the .God for the great 
blessings he has conferred on me. For I, having in- 
herited a « fair property from my father, used to help 
those of my friends who wanted, under an idea that 
it was of advantage to me in life. 

Chr. Of course your money soon failed you ? 

J. M. Yes, very soon. 

Chr. And so after this you were wretched ? 

J.M. Aye, very much so. Now I fancied that I 
should have the men, whom up to that time I had bene- 
fitted in their distresses, my real and staunch friends, if 
I should ever want any thing : but no, — they began to 
avoid me, and no longer thought proper to see me. 

Chr. Aye, and they laughed at you, too, I am well 
assured of that. 

I Literally, sufficient,*' and perhaps better expressed by the Latin 
idoneus" than by any Eng^lish term. In the New Testament it is 

used as synonymous' with iroXvfy Matt. xx. 29. Mark x. 46. 

Lncian, in his Timon, draws nearly the same picture of &lse 

friends. ' Similarly Euripides : 

Med. 561. 

Theognis reviles such men as are, according to his own expression > 
** Friends of the passing bow." What would he have said of the crew 
here depicted ? 
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J.M. They did indeed^ and heartily; for 'twas 
* the dryness of my vessels that ruined me. 
Chr. But it is not so now. 

J. M. No ; and therefore I am come hither^ as jus- 
tice bids me, to pay my vows to the God. 

Chr. But what has that ragged cloak, that your 
boy here is carrying at your side, to do with the God, 
pray? 

J.M. This, too, I am come to dedicate to the 
God. 

Chr. What then, was it in this very garb you were 
initiated in the greater ^ mysteries ? 

J.M. No; but for thirteen years I shivered in 
them. 

Chr. But your sandals ? 
J. M. Aye, they, too, wintered out the time. 
Chr. And were you bringing these to dedicate 
them, then ? 
J. M. Yes, by Jupiter. 

* This passage has been variously understood. According to some^ 
the dryness" alluded to {uvj^s) means that the vessels were no 
longer filled and served up at the banquet as before : others refer it to 
the dry and mouldy nature of the provisions placed in them, bread » 
cheese, &c. The metaphor, however, is taken from that drought 
which shrivels com in the ear. Hence some have applied it to rust 
eating out the vessels themselves. 

^ The mysteries were divided into greater and lesser. The latter were 
instituted for Hercules, consecrated to Proserpine, and celebrated at 
Agne, close by Athens : these were themselves but a prelude to the 
Eleusinian, or greater mysteries, on which Meursius has written a 
treatise of some length. Hie allusion in this passage is to the custom 
prevalent in Greece, of wearing the garments in which they had been 
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Chr. Truly^ you are come with a dainty gift to the 
OodI 

Cal. 'Oh wretched me ! how utterly am Host, un- 
fortunate. Oh me thrice-wretched^ and four times^ 
and five times^ and twelve times^ and ten thousand 
times wretched ! Woe ! woe ! so many ways does 
fortune overwhelm and "crush me ! 

Chr. Apollo averter^ of evil^ and ye good Gods 1 
what can be the ill the man has met with ? 

Cal. What ? and is not my condition now most in- 
sufferable ? I that have lost every thing out of my 
house through this God here, who shall be blinded 
again, if, in fact, there be a "judgment yet left. 



initiated until they became too ragged for common use, and then de* 
dicating them to Ceres herself, or some other Deity. 

> The common informers at Athens are fiilly treated of by Mitford, 
Hist, of Greece, v. 27- From his account it will be seen how the sy- 
cophant" was enabled to support himself, and that no man of wealth 
at Athens could deem himself master of his own property through their 
injuries. The word used to express this odious class is taken from a 
law promulgated by some demagogue to prevent the exportation of figs 
firom Attica, and from the many vexatious informations this gave rise 
to, it was used to indicate any sort of malicious and slanderous accu- 
sation. 

• See Soph. Ant. 1316, also Ajax, 900. Some conclude this to be a 
slight hint of the comedian at the too daring liberties taken by his 
tragic cotemporaries. 

■ The 9iiMM, to which the informer here alludes, are not of the kind 
so eloquently described by Sophocles in the Antigone, " whose fiftther 
is Olympus," but the corrupt proceedings of the Athenian courts, 
where nothing was easier than to make the worse appear the better 
reason," and where, in the words of Mr. Mitford, not by the accusa- 
tion of Xenophon only, but by the confession of Lysias, the great advo- 
cate for democracy, we are assured that at Athens equally protection 
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J. M. am almost sure I know what the matter 
is; for here is a man coming in wretched plight, but 
he seems to be of the p bad stamp. 

Chr. He is, by Jupiter, and so is rightly served in 
his ruin. 

Cal. Where, where is this fellow that promised he 
would singly make us all rich, the moment he re- 
coved his sight again ? whereas he is much rather the 
ruin of some of us. 

Chr. Well, and to whom has he done this ? 

Cal. To me myself. 

Chr. What ? and were you one of the wicked ones 
and housebreakers ? 
Cal. « Nay then, by Jove, there's not a particle of 



for iniquity might, and Justice must« be bought. Mit. Hist. Gr. v. 87* 
See also Mitch. Arist vol. i. p. 108. 

* The Just Man would conclude from the appearance ot the Calum- 
niator, that he was of the number of the wicked, as from that person's 
last threat he would guess the nature of his villainy. 

p Hie same idea occurs, but at greater length, in the Ftogs, v« 71B« 
In like manner Euripides : 

Ion. 239. 

4 The Calumniator, perhaps conscience«stricken, instead of answer- 
ing this question plunly, betakes himselfou ce more to a cast of his 
profession, and induced to it by their altered condition ,«ccuse8Chre- 
mylus and the Just Man of stealing his property : whereupon his angry 
expressions, vented in no under-tone, probably call oat Cario, since 
it is not likely he could have been already on the stage so long without 
uttering some sarcasm against the informer. The French translator, 
however, gives the whole of this and the preceding scene to Cario 
himself, instead of Chremylus. 
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honesty m either of you^ and yon positively have got 
my property. • 

Ca. With what a savage insolence^ by 'Ceres, has 
this Calumniator come in ! he is evidently as hungry 
as any ox. 

Cal. And did you hope to escape being quickly 
brought to the market-place ? for there must you, 
tortured on the ' wheel, disclose the crimes you have 
committed. 

Ca. *You be hanged ! 

J. M. Now, by Jupiter "preserver, the God is wor- 
thy of abundant honour among the Greeks in ge- 
neral, inasmuch as he means to visit these vile com- 
mon informers with their deserts ! 

Cal. Unhappy me ! and do you too, their accom- 
plice, deride me ? for whence else had you this gar- 



' The dialect here is Doric, though that of Chremylus, in using 
neazly the same words, is Attic, see v. 364. Periiaps, (but this is 
entirely conjectural,) the poet would gratify his countrymen by putting 
into the mouths of his meanest personages the dialect of their great 
rivals the Spartans. 

• This punishment we find to hav» existed at Athens finom other 
passages in our author, (see Pac. 451. Lyc. 846 ;] it was chiefly prac- 
tised on runaway slaves, or those who had cummitted theft, and as 
such Cario it here threatened with it. 

* Literally, '* groan thou, then,*' a form of imprecation opposed to 
the usual salutation, which bid a man ;i(«/jgK9. 

« This title of the God was common in Greece, and to him, with 
this his attribute, they drank tiie third cap of wine at feasts, it being 
supposed that so far a person might proceed without intoxication. [A 
custom very likely to have been invented by some Athenian wit, inti- 
mating that as they could no longer take care of themselves, other 
protection was necessary.] 
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ment ? why 'twas but yesterday I saw you with a rag^ 

ged cloak on. 
J. M. I value thee not a farthing, for, look ! I wear 
this ring here^ that I bought of Eudamus for a 

drachm. 

Chr. But you cannot get one against an informer's 
bite. 

Cau Now, is not this insufferable ^insolence ? You 
may laugh, but you have given no account of your 
business here, and I am sure it is for no good ye are 
here. 

Chr. No^ by Jupiter, for no good of thine at least, 
be well assured it is not. 

Cal. For it is oflf my property, by Jove, ye will make 
your supper. 

Chr. Now, as there is truth in this, may'st thou, 
with thy * witness, burst asunder, though you have 
nothing to fill you. 

^ The custom of wearing^ amulets yet prevails in the east. Of the 
magic rings, here mentioned as purchased of physicians, to guard 
against various ills, there is an account in Antiphanes, (see Bninck's 
note.) The French translator speaks of a similar imposition practised 
in France during the last century. Of this nature also was the far- 
famed ring of Gyges. 

^ Of the K^tfi mentioned by the sycophant, the Attic law enu- 
merated four deg^rees : the first including all abuse by words, and 
the defendant in which, if cast, was compelled to pay five hundred 
drachms; the second answered to our English indictment of battery," 
as the former to that of defamation in the third the pre-meditated 
intention of assault was required to be specified ; and the fourth in- 
cluded all cases in which insult had been offered by the \lefendant, 
without serious injury to the plaintiff. 

* The personage here alluded to does not speak, but is introduced on 
the stage as foUowing the informer, witb intent to watch all that 
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Cal. Do ye deny it ? Why you have within^ you 
abominable rascals, a large lot of sausages and 
roast meat. * Um, hum, um, hum, urn, hum. 

Chr. Do you scent any thing, villain ? 

J. M. The cold probably, [if nothing else,] at least 
[I should suppose so] with such a tattered cloak to 
shield him. 

Cal. And is this to be endured, O Jupiter and 
ye other Gods ! that these should * insult me so ? 
Alas, how grieved I feel, that, honest and patriotic as 
I am, I fare so badly ? 

Chr. You honest and patriotic ? 

Cal. Never such another. 

Chr. Now, answer me as I ask you,— 

Cal. What? 

might happen between him and his qiponents, and relate it to the 
court if caUed on $ of course the reader wiU conclude he had rendered 
himself fit, by infiimous peijuries, for the situation in which he is 
found. 

r Tliese are mentioned in the Ranae as part of a feast with which 
Proserpine is to welcome Bacchus; they were, strictly speaking, 
pieces of fish cut off." 

■ lliese words are meant to express the alternate inflation and com- 
pression of the nostril, by a person in the act of snuffing up any scent, 
and remind us, as they stand in the text, of the painter, (qu. Hogarth ?) 
who attempted to express the quivering of a human hand on the can- 
vass, and was much anno3red by his friends' ridicule for having re- 
presented his figure with duplicates of fingers. 

• Kuster observes, on this expression, that it militates against the 
distinction commonly made between X^i^uf rtfUf i.e. ''To insult 
any one immediately," and X^i^uf ttg nvu, i. e. To insult one, 
(through friends or kindred,] mediately." See also Luc. Dial. Deor. 
12. vol. i. p. 233. and Eurip. Fhaen. 623. 
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Cbr. Are you a fanner ? 

Cal. Do you think me so ^ mad ? 

Chr. a * merchant, then* 

Cal. Yes^ that is^ I call myself one^ upon occa- 
sion. 

Chr. Well then, did your learn any art ? 
Cal. No, by Jove. 

Chr. How then, and from what resources, did you 
contrive to live on, with no employment ? 

Cal. I take care of all state, as well as all private 
afiairs. 

Chr. You ? and what induces you? 
Cal. My pleasure. 

Chr. How durst you call yourself an honest man, 
you housebi-eaker, when you incur odium in cases 
where you are no ways concerned ? 

Cal. How, was it not my concern, you * goose, to 
benefit the city to the utmost of my power ? 



^ A natural reply from one who was bred up in luxury too long to 
relish incessant labour, from one who lived but in the bustle of a 
town, and so could not endure the solitude of the country ; in short from 
one whose livelihood depended on the presence of the rich citizen , and 
in whom therefore it would look like madness indeed to court the 
society of needy villagers. 

• This is here used more especially as a corn-merchant ; which em- 
ployment the sycophant would assume to himself whenever the drawinj^ 
ibr militias took place, or a contribution was demanded, hit pre- 
tended trade being exempt from these impositions and duties. A 
ludicrous use is made of the same allusion, Eccles. 1022. 

* The bird here mentioned answers to the Latin " fulica," a moor- 
hen. 
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Chr. What ? is to • meddle with every body's af- 
fairs to benefit it ? 

Cal. It is^ I tell you^ to aid the existing laws^ nor 
let any escape that transgresses them. 

Chb. Well^ but does not the state appoint judges 
purposely to preside ? 

Cal. But who is plaintiff? 

Chr. Whoever chooses. ' 

Cal. 'That very man am then ; so that the busi- 
ness of the state does devolve on me. 

Chr. Then^ by Jove^ the state has but a sorry < pre- 
sident^ however. But would you not like this better^ 
to keep quiet^ and live at your ease ? 

Cal. No^ you tell me of but a ^ sheepish life^ if 
there is no employment to be found in it. 

Chr. And you have no wish to know better ? 

Cal. No, nor should I, would you give me Plutus 
himself, or the benzoin of ' Battus. 



e The English word ** busy-body" exactly expresses the Greek 

f The Calumniator's arguments to defeud his occiq>ation bear that 
same stamp of genuine wit which renders the inimitable reasonings of 
Hudibras and bis servant, on the expediency and propriety of breaking 
his oath, impossible to be read too often. The similarity between the 
two writers is observable in more than one turn of thought in this 
play ; see v. 566. 

s Literally, patron/' an allusion to the protection which every 
sojourner from foreign lands at Athens found it uecessair^r to procure 
from some native citizen. It is used by Xenophon, however, as iu the 
translation. Meur, 1. 

^ The inertness and stupidity of the sheep is largely treated on by 
Aristotle, in his Hist, of An. ix. 3. 

> Battus of Thera founded Cyrene in Africa, and was its first king. 
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Chr. Off with your cloak directly ! 
Ca. Do you hear when you are spoken to ? 
Chr. Next take off your sandals. 
Ca. 'Tis you are to do all this. 
Cal. Aye, let him that dares come here to touch 
me. 

Ca. ^^'That very man am I, then." 
Cal. Alas ! woe is me^ to be ' stripped in open 
day. 

Ca. 'Tis because you think proper to earn your 
bread by meddling with other people's affairs. 

Cal. [To his follower.] Do you see what he is do- 
ing ? I call you to witness all this. 

Chr. But your witness whom you brought has 
taken to his heels. 

Cal. Me miserable ! I am beset all rounds unpro- 
tected as I am. 

Ca. What, you bellow, do ye ? 

Cal. Alas ! again and again alas 1 



(Herod. It. 154, et teqq.) As the sUphiom or gum" here mentioned 
made a great article of their commerce, in his honour the inhabitants 
coined monqr, on which he was represented receiving from them this 
plant. Gstullus (vii. 4) speaks of the laserpiciferas Cyrenae." It 
passed in time into a proveib signifying any present of rarity and 
value. 

^ To heighten the intuit he meant to inflict. Carlo uses the veiy 
words of the Calumniator just before. 

1 This operation is reaUy performed on the sycophant, as his doak, 
though torn, was not so ragged as that of the Just Man, for which it is 
exchanged. If this appear a paltiy way of raising a laugh among 
the audience, it may well be excused for the moral lesson it conveys : 
the disgrace is also heightened by being done in open day, since by 
night it was nothing uncommon. See the Frogs, 715, also Flat. 165. 
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Ca. Do you [to the Just Man] give me your tat- 
tered cloak^ that I may put it on this Calumniator. 

J. M. Heaven forbid I for it has long been conse« 
crated to Plutus. 

Ca. "And where then will it hang better^ as an of- 
ferings than on a rascal and a thief? But Plutus 
should be decorated with majestic robes. 

J. M. But what shall one do mth his sandals ? tell 
me. 

Ca. Those, too, I will » pin to the forehead of this * 
fellow, this very instant, just as I would to a wild 
olive. 

Cal. ril be gone, for I perceive I am not strong 
enough for you ; but if I can meet with a ^ com- 
rade, if it be but a p wooden one, I will this 

Certainly when a mean and tattered garment U fitted on upon a 
▼Ue and worthless fellow, the common proverb, <'Dignnm pateUa 
qperculum," is fully exemplified. Girardus. 

■ The custom of devoting^ spoils to the Gods has been before men- 
tioned. Thus Callimachus speaks of the first prey taken in the chase 
being consecrated to Diana, to whom also girls recovered from tempo* 
raiy madness or sudden aflKgfat used to oflfer splendid robes, mppoer. 
ife Virg, Morb. 2, Homer, Virgil, and Horace concur in noticing the 
same custom of presenting vests to the Deities, 11. vi. 289, /En. xii. 
768, Hor. Carm. i. 6, 13. 

• Literally, a yoke-fellow a metaphor taken from cattle draw- 
ing in a team. 

p literally, of fig-tree wood this, in the original, is a pun on 
the word wtu^ArtMf which it would be found difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to pieserve in an English version. Brunck, however, denies 
this, and would have it simply opposed to it^v^f as the wood of the 
fig is weak and useless. No doubt this was the sense in which the 
informer meant it, but being iu a violent rage, he did not pause to se* 
lect his words, and so has made use of one, the palpable application of 

6 2 
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very day takie vengeance on this powerful God, who, 
singly and alQne, is most clearly the subverter of the 
democracy, without the assent of the ^ popular council 
or the assembly. 

J. M. Very well, and as you are marching off with 
my suit of armour on you, run to the 'bath, and 
when you have there got the first place to stand in, 
warm yourself, for I once used to take this same 
station. 

Chr. But the bathing man will drag him neck and 
heels out of doors, since the moment he sees him he 
will discover him to be of that bad stamp : but let 
us, two go in, that you may perform your vow to the 
God. 

Cho. [The choral ode is wanting.'] 



which to hU (the syccyphant's) own trade, Aristophanes' good taste 
left to the audteuce. 

4 This was the BovAv mwl ttvdffv of Thucydides, and consisted of 
five hundred members, (though at the original institution by Solon 
there were only four hundred, the tribes being then only four.) They 
were elected from the tribes by black and white beans, of the latter of 
which a hundred were drawn with the names of the persons elected. 
As soon as the election was ended, the -council met for the purpose of 
creating its own officers, a long account of which will be found in Fbt- 
ter's Ant. vol. i. p. 98. The informer, therefore, assuming that Plutus, 
by means of his wealth, would establish himself as tyrant of Athens, 
threatens to impeach him before the senate and people. 

' The baths of Athens appear to have been the daily (as (he glass- 
houses in some of our large towns are the nightly) resort of (he very 
lowest class of beggars, which the Just Man here compares, as they 
encircled the furnace, to a dramatic chorus, and so bids him (the sy- 
cophant) baste to take the place of the Cor}'plHeus, (once his own,) to 
which he would be entitled by his pre-emineoce in misery and Tags. 
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Old Woman, Chorus, Chrbmylus, Youth. 

O. W. My good old men, are we really come to the 
house of this new God, or have we altogether mis- 
taken the road ? 

Cho. No, I assure you, you are come to the very 
door, my 'little girl; for you have a *neat way 
of asking. 

O. W. Come then, I will call some one from 
within. 

Chr. Nay, do not, since I am myself come out. 
But it would be proper for you to tell me your princi- 
pal reason for coming. 

O. W. I have suffered, my good fellow, grievous 
and unjust wrongs : for since this God began to have 
his sight again, he has made my life " intolerable 
to me. 

Chr. But how is this ? Might not you be a calum- 
niator among the women ? 

O. W. No, by Jupiter, not I. 

Chr^ ^ Or did you not draw a letter entitling you to 
drink ? 



* This is said to ridicule the appearance of the old laily with her 
false hair and wrinkles filled with paint. 

* Or it may mean, " you enquired seasonably," since, had she gone 
further, she would have been ^mt to the trouble of returning : some 
commentators observe a facetious ambiguity In the word for this rea- 
son. 

" Btoi aietsfrcs, the " vita non vitalis" of Cicero : it is an expression 
in common use among the Greek poets and orators. See iEschin. de 
f. Legat. p. 28, ed. Tabl. Gorgias. Orat. Palam. Orr. Grr. Reisk. vol. 
viii. p. 112. (Ed. Col. 1688. Eur. Ion. 670. Here. Fur. 1257. 

« Instead of using the word le^hup, he has used wtwf, a joke against 
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O. W. You laugh at me, but I, thrice wretched, am 
consumed with a ^gnawing pain. 

Chr. Will you not make an end then, and tell us 
what this gnawing pain is ? 

O. W. Now listen. I had a youth, dear to me ; he 
was poor to be sure, but in other respects * comely, 
and handsome, and honest. For if ever I wanted 
aught, he used to perform every thing for me orderly 
and well, while I assisted him in all these same 
wants. 

Chr. And what was it that he oftenest required of 
you? 

O. W. *Twas not much; for he had a y wonderful 
I'espect for me. But he might ask me for twenty 
drachms to buy a coat, or, may be, eight for a pair of 
shoes ; and he would request me to purchase a ' tunic 
for bis sisters, or a petticoat for his mother, and pos- 
sibly he would want four * bushels of barley. 

the Athenian ladies, firom their fondness for the bottle : in the opening 
4>f the Lysistrata there is a similar allusion to the courts of justice. 
The meaning^ here is that the old woman's letter came late in the al- 
phabety and consequently the cup or vessel would be drained before 
her turn arrived. 

Virgil, Eel. ii. 68 ; " Me tamen urit amor." So also Herodotus, 
vi. 62. 

> The first epithet of the old woman alludes to her lover's counte- 
nance, the second to his person in general. 

y Literally, enormous," and as such it is used by Chremylus 
shortly after, (iii. 992,] to express the unreasonable nature of the con* 
nection between the lovers. 

* According to Girardus the diminutives are used to express the 
slight nature of the favours asked ; according to Fischer, the^ cfaa- 
racterize a lover speaking of her love. 

• The Attic medimnus was either medicos, equafr to jbur pecks six 
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Chr. Well^ really 'tis not much^ by Apollo, at least 
what you have told^ me ; no, his respect for you b 
plain enough. 

O. W. Well, and this he would say he asked of me 
not out of ^ greediness, but affection, that while he 
wore my coat, he might think on me. 

Chr. You tell me of a man most enormously in 
love with you. 

O. W. But the abominable wretch is now no longer 
of the same mind ; no, he is altogether an altered 
man. For when I sent him this ^cdke, and other 
sweetmeats placed upon the trencher^ with a private 
hint that I was coming towards evening, ■ ■ 

Chr. How did be treat you, pray ? 

O. W. He sent back to me, over and above, this 
* sweet cake, upon condition, that I never again came 

pints EngUsh measure, or georgicus, (which latter is here meant,) 
equal to six Roman modii, or a bushel and a half. 

^ MmtrU is applied to any kind of voraciousness g^enerally. See 
Brunck's note. 

« In his perfect picture of the strength of lore^ Virgil has not omit- 
ted this circumstance : 

Dulces exuviae, dum ftita l>eusque sinebant, 
Accipiie hanc animam, meque his exsolvite curis.*' 

Mv, iv. 651. 

* The old lady had before purchased his dinner for him, and then 
sends him a dessert. Hie r^myifimvm were all kinds of delicacies, 
comprehended by the Romans under the denomination of " mensas 
secundsB," and were brought on the stage most probably by some 
of her attendants ; see v. 960, where she speaks in the plural num- 
ber. 

« Ihis was made chiefly of milk and flour, and sent most probably 
to shew that the youth could better afford her gifts than she him, sine^ 
the recovery of Plutus. 
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thither^ and added this message moreover, as he sent 
them off, that '^^Oiice upon a time the Milesians were 
strong.'* 

Chr. Whoever he be, « 'tis plain he is not an ill- 
mannered man. When now he gets rich, he no longer 
likes lentils, but formerly through poverty he used to 
eat up any thing he could get. 

O. W. And yet before now he used, as regularly 
as the day came, by heaven, to walk to my doors. 

Chr. To carry you out to be buried ? 

O. W. No, by Jupiter, but merely out of a longing 
to hear my voice. 

Chr. Then, it was to get something, ho\vever. 

O. W. And again, I swear, if ever he perceived me 
aflflicted, he used softly and fondly to call me his 
little duck, his pretty turtle-dove.*' 



f As lon^ as the Milesians preserved their temperance and hardy 
mode of life, they were at the head of affairs in Ionia, having founded' 
many celebrated and flourishing colonies on the Hellespont, and re- 
pelled the Scythians' attacks ; but afterwards, from the prevalence of 
luxury and sedition, they forfeited their former fame, and gave occa- 
sion for ttis proverb. Commentators refer this allusion to both the 
vanished opulence and faded charms of the old woman* For further 
particulars on Miletus, see the eighth book of Thucyd. also Herod. 
V. 28. Their downfall took place in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 
Miletus was situate on the confines of Ionia and Caria, about a mile 
southward of the Mieander's exit to the sea. 

t Or, as Toup translates it, the young man was very obliging.'* 
JBmendd. in Suid, ii. p. 328. 

^ These expressions were in use also among the Romans. See 
Flautus : 

Die igitur me anaticulam, columbulam, catellum, 
Hiruudiucui, mouedulam, putillum, passrrillum." 
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Chr. And then^ mayhap, he would ask for money 
to buy shoes. 

O. W. But because some one saw me * riding in 
my carriage on the festival of the greater mysteries, for 
this I was beaten by him the whole day 5 so very "^jea- 
lous was my young man. 

Chr. Aye, it seems he was inclined to feast 'to 
himself. 

O. W. Well, and as for my hands, he said I had 
very beautiful ones. 

Chr. Certainly, when they would hold out the 
twenty drachms. 

O. W. And about my person, he would say, I smelt 
sweetly. 

Of the constant use of diminutiTes to express the tender passion Catul- 
lus supplies instances sufficient. *T9rMMg/2[f^5«i is properly to prattle 
as a nurse to a child. 

< Id the time of Aristophanet it was permitted the ladies of Athens 
to ride to the mysteries to Eleusis in carriages, hut this pennbsion 
was revoked hy a sumptuary law of Lycurgus the orator, and conse- 
quently we find it one of the charges made by Demosthenes against 
Meidias, that he took his wife to this festival in a car drawn by white 
mules of Sicyonian breed, and which, according to commentators on 
that passage, was the manner of the tyrants of Sicyon. 

k Kuster says, the battery" received is to be understood of hard 
words and reproaches ; Girardus would have it mean gentle and mer- 
ciful blows, given in Jest. Either interpretation seems to detract from 
the admiration with which we look on the youth's ingenui^ in re- 
ven^ng himself for his forced service, and consequently that of the 
author in placing it before us, especially with such confirmation of the 
old dotard's madness as her words imply. 

^ That is, *< he was fearful lest another should step in and share his 
prey with him." 
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Chr« That at least is likely^ by Jove^ if you used 
to pour out "Thasian wine for him. 

O. W. My eyes, he said, were delicate and beau- 
tiful. 

Chr. The man was no fool, he well knew how to 
devour the income of a lustful old woman. 

O. W. Now, my good sir, this is not fair dealing 
on the part of the God, who professes always to suc- 
cour the injured. 

Chr. Well, say, what is he to do 7 and it shall be 
done by and bye. 

O. W. 'Tis but just, I swear, that he compel him 
who has teen benefitted by me to serve me in turn, 
or else he has no right to have a single article of my 
goods. 

Chr. Did he not then pay off his debt every night ? 
O. W. But he said he would never, while I lived, 
desert me. 

Chr. Very rightly, but now he must think you no 
longer "alive. 

O. W. Why, indeed, I am wasted away for gi-ief, 
my friend. 

<■ Tbasns was an island ofF Thrace, fomous for its mines of gold 
and silyer, its quarries of marble, and its wine, which derived its 
superior flavour from a paste made of flour and honey, which was in- 
serted in the bottom of the cask prenously to exportation. Thasus was 
usually subject to Athens. 

■ This may refer either to the '' Vita non vitalis" of the old woman 
herself, or to the expectation of the youth, that so decrepid as she 
was, the could not possibly live much longer. 

• Literally, melted away," a metaphor from wax. 
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Chr. No, I should say, you were rotted away, 
rather. 

O. W, Nay, but you might draw me through a 
ring. 

Chr. Yes, that is, if the ring were the p hoop of a 
sieve. 

O. W. Why, look ! here is the very boy coming, 
of whom I have all along been complaining : he seems 
to be going to a ' feast. 

Chr. So it appears : at least he is walking with a 
chaplet on and a torch in his hand. 

You. 'How d'ye do ? 

O. W. /What says he? 

You. Ah ! my ancient mistress, by heaven, you 
have grown grey headed very quickly ! 

O. W. Unhappy me, to be insulted in this way ! 

Chr. It seems 'tis a long time since he has seen 
you. 



p Various meanings are given to this word, but most of the comr 
mentators have adopted that of the *' sieve." Thus Aristotle^ in the 
Rhet. iii. 19. TqXAi is Attic^ anXiu the common Greek. 

4 The MMfUi was usually a fSeast in honour of Bacchus, and hence 
denoted any riotous entertainment, in which the guests got thoroughly 
intoxicated, sallied out into the streets, and serenaded their mistresses, 
frequently breaking open their doors. Thus this word conveyed to the 
mind of the jealous old woman the very worst apprehensions, not only 
of her place in his affections being lost to herself, but also bestowed on 
some new acquaintance. 

r literally, I embrace you," in which some commentators dis* 
cover great irony, from an allusion to the probable wish of the old wo* 
man, that he would really confer that salutation on her. 

' " Talia dicentem jamdudum aversa tuetur." /Bn. iv. 362. 
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O. W. How long should it be, you wretch, when 
he was with me but yesterday ? 

Chr. 'Why then he is quite opposite to the gene- 
rality of mankind, for it seems when he is in his cups 
he sees the sharper. 

O. W. No, but he was always intemperate in his 
conduct. 

You. Oh "Ocean-Neptune and ye elderly Gods, how 
many wrinkles she has on her face ! 

O. W. Ah ! ah ! do not put the torch near me. 

Chr. Truly she says rightly : for should but a single 
spark touch her, she will bum just like an old con- 
secrated olive ^ bough. 



* It cannot have escaped the reader's attention, how artfully the wit 
of the play increases in proportion as the interest of the story would be 
supposed to decline. With difficulty could there be found a scene ip 
modem comedy (at least in our own language) wherein the union of 
sarcasm with wit is more happily preserved, or the mirthful sallies of 
the invention more ingeniously played ofif on the strongest passions of 
the heart contending. 

« This adjunct to the name of Neptune is used, according to th^ 
Scholiast, to denote the rule of the tea, in opposition to other titles, 
such as MVi*;, bimrns, &c. and not as Suidas supposes, to indicate the 
the mightiness of the Deity. The elder" Gods are appealed to as an 
insult to the old woman, at whom, even in his oaths, he cannot help 
sneering. 

* Hiis, at Athens, was a bou^h fixed in front of the houses at Athens, 
to commemorate some public thanksgiving for the removal of a plague, 
or other public calamity. These were changed yearly. Josephus men^ 
tions its being used by the Jews on the Feast of Tabernacles. It de- 
rived its name from the wool with which it was bound. It was also 
used at the feast of Pyanepsia, or boiled pulse. Potter, vol. i. 42S. 
Homer has an epigram entitled f/^f^Mvyq. 
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You. Will you play with me awhile ? 
O. W. Where, wretch ? 
You. Why, here I so take some nuts. 
O. W. Whafs the game ? 
You. How many teeth have you ? 
Chr. Come, TU have a guess too ; for she has three, 
say, or four. 

You. Pay the forfeit, for she carries but one 
grinder. 

O. W. Why, you wretch of wretches ! I fancy you 
are not in your sound senses, here before so many 
men to make me your ^washpot. 

You. Now it would be a service to thee were any 
one to 'wash thee out and out. 

Chr. Nay, surely not ; since now she wears false 
colours, but if this ^ paint were washed off, you would 
see quite plainly the *furrows on her face. 

O. W. For an old man, methinks, you are quite 
mad. 

You. O then, he is tempting and taking liberties 
with you, I suppose ; fancying I shall not see him. 



* This was a common expression among^ the eastern nations, to de* 
note the extreme contempt to which a person so used was exposed. See 
also the Achamians, 379. 

» Hie word tuhmXf, strictly, " a dealer in wine," is applied to va- 
rious retail trades, and the present allusion is to the practice of selling 
second-hand goods as new, by dying, painting, or otherwise refresh- 
ing them. ^lian. V. H. xii. 1 , has a similar expression ; yvfmxSp 

y Literally, white lead." See Arist. Eth. i. 6. 

• 'V«l*6s is properly a rag, and hence elegantly applied to wrinkles^ 
which make the countenance appear as it were ragged. 
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O. W. Now, by Venus, he is not touching me, you 
villain ! 

Chr, No, really, by •Hecate I swear, for I were 
mad to do so. But, my young sir, I cannot suffer 
you to hate this girl. 

You. Nay, but I really am * above measure in love. 

Chr. And yet she complains of you, however. 

You. What is her complaint ? 

Chr. She'declftres you are insolent, and say that 

Once upon a time the Milesians were strong.*' 

You. I will not quarrel with you about her, — 

Chr. How now ? 

You. Out of respect to your age, for I would 

never have suffered another to do so ; but now go in 
peace, and take the damsel with you. 

Chr. ^ I know, I know your meaning ; perhaps you 
no longer deign to keep her company. 

O. W. ^ But who is he that will suffer this ? 



• Afl the old woman had previously appealed to Venus^ the Goddeu 
of love, Chremylus reproves her by addressing^ himself to the Goddess 
of chastity^ and as she had assumed to herself the protection of a 
Deity that looked favourably on the youngs alone, he directs her oath 
to a power more suited and propitious to the old. 

^ There is an elegant ambiguity in this reply, the object of the 
youth's affections not being expressed. Chremylus, however, applies 
it to the old woman, and this, as the young man wished, enables him 
to throw the imputation of particular interest taken in the dame upon 
the worthy farmer. 

« The word repeated twice in this passage, denotes the gradual 
developement of the youth's intention by Chremylus. 

* That is, Who will allow such iujustice to take place, as the se- 
paration of my lover from me ?" These words shew the perfect confi- 
dence of the old lady in her claim, and the youth, as if afraid of being 
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You. Ho, I woald not so much as speak to a crea- 
ture that has been a commoner these thirteen thousand 
* years at least. 

Chr. 'But stilly since you thought proper to drink 
the wine^ you must also drink up the > dregs. 

You. But the dregs are very old and foetid indeed. 

Chr. Then the wine-strainer will cure all this. 

You. Come, go within, for I wish, as I am come, 
to offer up these chaplets that I have here to the 
God. 

O. W. Nay, but I, too, want to speak a word with 
him. 

You. Then I for my part shall not go in. 
Chr. Courage, man, fear not, she shall not force 
thee. 

You. Now, really, you speak very fairly, for I have 
before now been long enough her slave. 
O. W. Walk in, while I come after thee. 
Chr. How tenaciously ^ O royal Jove ! does the 

put to more troable than he expected to prove himself not her property^ 
letolyes on an answer that shall silence her at once. 

• See Bmnck's note for a pun in the original, no more easy than de- 
sirable to be translated. 

f Some refer this to the age, others to the fallen fortunes, of the old 
woman. The former appears the better meaning, at least from the 
youth's answer. 

* T^vi is both « mustum,'* new wine, and fiaex,'* the dregs or lees 
of wine. 

^ Under this title Xenophon (as himself relates, Anab. vi. 1, 14) was 
instructed by the Delphic oracle to consult Jupiter in matters of im- 
portance and difficulty. Hie worship of Jupiter in this character was 
not confined to Athenians, since the Boeotians at Lebadia honoured 
** Jwrc the king," Pans. ix. 602. 
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little old woman stick up to ber young man just like 
an * oyster! 

Cuo. [2^Ae choral ode is wanting,] 

Cario^ Mbrcury, Priest of Jupitbr, Chrbmylus^ 
Old Woman, Chorus. 

Ca. ^Who is it thumping the door? Hey day, 
what's this ? It seems 'twas nobody : then it surely 
was the door that of its own accord rattled and made 
the noise. 

Mer. Holla ! you there, you, Cario, I mean, stop. 

Ca. You fellow, was it you, pray, that was rattling 
the door so violently ? 

Mer. No, truly, but I was going to, when you opened 
it and prevented me, but go, run as fast as you can 
and have out your master, then his wife and children, 
then his servants, then ' the dog, then yourself, then 
the sow. 

Ca. But what is all this ? tell me. 



i In the Agam. of ^schylus, the word ?^mf occurs in a different 
sense from the Xftn^ of Aristophanes, dgam, 29. 

^ The other personages having retired within. Mercury comes and 
knocks at the door, (a circumstance, by the bye, rather too frequently 
resorted to for comic effect both in Plautus and Aristophanes,) Cario 
hereupon hastens out, and the dialogue commences between the two 
servants. Commentators observe, that as the doors of the Athenian 
houses opened into the street, this practice of knocking was observed 
by those who were coming out of the house also, lest they should strike 
passengers. The Attic form usually is nA9*sw (the Greek x^^rm) w 

I Commentators have observed on the ingenuity of placing Cario be- 
tween the dog and the hog. 
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Mm. Jupiter, you miscreant, means to huddle you 
into Ae same platter, and so fling you aU at once into 
tne abysa. 

Ca. «°The tongue of him who is herald of these 
tidings shaU be cut out: but at least [let me know] 
why he his plotting this ill against us. 

Mer. Because ye have committed the most horrid 
of all crimes : for from the moment that Plutus reco- 
vwed his sight again as before, there's not a man that 
offers to us Gods either » frankincense, or a laurel 
bough, or a honied wafer, or a victim, or in fact one 
smgle thing. 

Ca. No, by Jupiter, nor shaU there be, for ye took 
but poor care of us when we did. 

Mer. oNow for the other Gods I care less, but I 
am undone, and worn down to nothing. 

Ca. You are right enough there. 



- The custom of pouring libations on the tonnes of victims wheu 
cut out, and offering them to Mercury as interpreter of the Gods, is 
mentioned by the Scholiasts on this passage, and on ApoUonius Rho- 
dius, I. 517. Later commentators have attributed a double meaning 
to this reply of Cario, either as a question " whether they ought to 
sacrifice to such a messenger of iU," or as the translation, gives it. 
According to Girardus, the tongue of the victims was given to ail 
public heralds at sacrifices, because they enjoined the spectators " fe- 
verc Unguis." 

» That is, neither perfumes for the temple, gariands for the Gods, op 
provisions for their priests. The l«>fi| is included among the Latin 
*• verbenae." 

• This sentiment of Mercury is perfecUy in unison with the Utin 
proverb, "proximus sum egomet mihi." See also Terence, Andr 
,Act 2. sc. 2. y. 15. 
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Mer. For once I used to have from the p hostesses 
all sorts of good things as soon as morning came^ 
wine-cake, honey, raisins, and all that 'tis fit for Mer- 
cury to eat : but now a-hungered, I throw ^ up my 
legs and go to rest. 

Ca. Was it not then thy due, thou that wast wont 
to bring such 'fines every now and then on those 
from whom thou hadst such good things ? 

Mer. O unhappy me, O for the cake that was 
baked [every month] on the • fourth day ! 

Ca. '"You long for the absent, and in vain you 
call/' 

Mer. But woe is me for the gammons of bacon 
which I used to devour ! 
Ca. Dance then on the ■ skins here in open day. 

p As the deceitful practices of these ladies have been previously 
mentioned, it will be easily seen why they sacrificed to Mercury. 
OifvTTa is sometimes used to signify a plant ; see Athen. x. 429* 
^1. V. H. ii. 40. 

«i That is, 1 go to rest (without my supper,) throwing one leg over 
the other through weariness." FUeher. 

' This is the meaning given by Girardus. Spaiiheim interprets fyfMO 
in the general sense of loss." 

■ As th6 eighth of every month was sacred to Theseus, (see note on 
V. 627,) the seventh to Apollo, (whence he is called 'E^^^futyims, 
Msch, S. C. T^eb. 806,) and the sixth to Diana, so was the fourth to 
Mercury and Hercules, who were both supposed to have been bom on 
that day. Hence, Girardus observes, the fourth day of every week is 
named *' Mercurii dies." 

' A common proverb, supposed to have been uttered by an aerial 
voice to Hercules, in his search for Hylas. 

" This is a pun on the word JMrXii, in the preceding line. The goat 
was an enemy to the vine, and therefore sacrificed at the feasts of 
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Mbr. And O for the warm entrails^ that I used to 
gobble down ! 

Ca. It seems there is a pain of the entrails tor- 
turing you. 

Mer. And O for the cup, mixed equally [of wine 
and water.] 

Ca. Well, drink ' this up too, and away with you, 
can't ye ? 

Mbr. Now would ye do a favour for a ''friend of 
yours ? 

Ca. Yes, that is, if you want any thing wherein t 
can be of service to you. 

Mer. If you would procure a loaf well baked, and 
give it me to eat, with a » good-sized piece of meat 
from the sacrifices you are offering within. 

Bacchus, at one of which (the imiXiu) bottles made of the skins of 
these animals (or bladders) were filled with wine, and a principal 
amusement of the day consisted in leaping on them with one foot only, 
which feat, whoever was skilful enough to accomplish, received the 
bottle, and the wine it contained, as his reward. See Virg. Georg. ii. 
380. 

V Cario gives Mercury a cup of wine, such as he had mentioned. 
The mixture of water with wine was first invented by.Melampus, ac- 
cording to Athenaeus, though Pliny ascribes it to Staphylus, son of Si • 
lenus. In the £qq. 1184, a cup of this is said to be properly made 
when there are two parts wine, and three water; Hesiod, however, 
advises a yet more temperate mixture, Athen. x. 426. The un tem- 
pered wine was called Scythian tipple" by Anacreon, Ode Iv. 9, (ed. 
Sehaef.) 

^ This may be understood either as they were both servants, or 
(which is the more likely) as they were both thieves. 

* Literally, ''youthful," an elegant metaphor, taken from the 
strength and vigour of youth. Some commentators, however, interpret 
it as " tender." 

H 2 
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Ca. y But there must be none brought out. 

Mer, ■ And yet when you used to pilfer any little 
vessel from your master^ I always prevented your be- 
ing detected. 

Ca. Aye^ but upon condition you should have a 
share yourself, you thief : for there would come to 
you a large * plumb cake well baked. 

Mer. This, however, you yourself would afterwards 
eat up. 

Ca. Because you never took an equal share of the 
blows with me, when I should be caught out in any 
wickedness. 

Mer. Come do not call to mind old grievances, 
now that you have got possession of ^ Phyle, but re- 
ceive me as a fellow-inmate, by the Gods [I entreat 
you.] 

> The Scholiast quotes a line from Theopompur, contamiii^ a simi- 
lar allusion, but where htf4^m is used. Cario refers to the words of 
Flutusy v. 792. It appeals also from Hesychius, that in the sacrifices 
made to Vesta and the household Gods^ it was not lawful to portion 
out or carry away the offerings. 

* In this answer Mercury at once asserts his clums to the gratitude 
of Cario, and shews that the latter had not always been so strict in his 
notions of obedience and honesty* 

• Tzetzes on Lycophr. 640, remarks that mrrUt properly a cake 
made with honey, grapes, &c. is there used simply as " bread.*' See 
also the Birds, v. 570. 

^ Phyle was a strongly fortified post, lying nearly to the north of 
Athens, and not far from the confines of Attica and BoBOtia : it was 
seized on by Thrasybulus in the time of the thirty tyrants, in t^eJSrst 
(and not, as Brunck, on the authority of Diodorus Siculus, has as- 
serted, itke fourth) year of the ninety-fourth Olympiad. On the re- 
establishment of the commonwealth at Athens, Thrasybulus passed a 
general amnesty, which is here alluded to. 
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Ca. What then, will you abandon the Gods and 
stay here ? 

Mer. Yes, for matters go much better among 
you. 

Ca. What, I suppose you think it a clever trick to 
desert from them ? 

Mbr. Yes, ^^For *every place wherein a man fares 
well is his country." 

Ca. And of what use then would you be to us, 
when you were here ? 

Mbr. Set me up as a * turnkey by the door. 

c Commentators suppose this to be a vene from some tragedian, 
probably Euripides. Similarly Socrates, when asked to what place he 
belonged, replied that he was a citizen of the world/' Thus the 
Greek adage, rc7f yt^^ iu$)iSs w^tlmvrt wcUr» yn wttr^k, that of 
Teucer quoted by Cicero, Tusc. 37, Pbtria est, ubicumque est 
bene," and the Ovidian verse. Fast. i. 493. 

Omne solum forti patria est, ut piscibus equor.'* 

* The Mercurius Strophaeus (under which title the God occurs here) 
was set up at the entrances to houses for various purposes, such as the 
hanging festal g^lands on, &c. but principally to avert the insidious 
practices of any thief who might be lurking near. Commentators ob- 
serve that he might have been termed nvXtuc^, but the comedian pre- 
ferred Sr^if «rK, on account of the turn he was thereby enabled to 
give to the appellation, as rr^t^mt signifies also versutus." The 
next name in which the- God appears is taken from his supposed in- 
fluence and patronage in the commercial intercourse of men, and with 
reference to which he is addressed, in old inscriptions, as Mercurius 
Ne^otieUor, Mercurius Lucrorum Poiens et Conservator** There were^ 
however, five sorts of dealers in Greece, viz. the tfvrAVtf An;, who sold 
the produce of his estates in the country where they lay ; the tcel^nXf, 
who purchased from the former, and sold again the goods in the place 
or country where they were bought; the ifi^s^sf, who, purchasing 
from either of the former, carried his wares to another market ; the 
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Ca. a turnkey? we have no need whatever of 
turns. 
Mer. But as a dealer. 

Ca. But we are rich, what need then for us to 
maintain a marketing Mercury ? 
Mer. a deceiver, then. 

Ca. a deceiver ? Not that at any rate, for we want 
no deceit now, but fair and open conduct. 

Mer. Well then, a conductor. 

Ca. But the God can see now, so we shall no 
longer want a conductor. 

Mer. Then I will be master of the revels at least 5 
and what more will ye say to that ? For this is best 
suited to Plutus, to set on foot *^ musical and gymnas- 
tic contests. 

'srei,Xtyjui'jmX§t, (by which uame Mercury is here addressed,) who 
bought and sold from the travelling merchant ; and the fiixxZcMvi^ 
or lowest retail dealer^ who, as the Scholium expresses it, sold by 
the half-pint." The Mercurius Dolius is mentioned in Soph. Phil. 
134 ; and Pausanias (vii. c. 27.) says that he had a statue atPelleue in 
Arcadia. The office of the Mercury Hegemonius was twofold, to point 
out the road to travellers, and conduct the souls of the dead to Hades. 
In both these senses he is addressed as vtf^Teuf by the tragedians. 
Soph. CEd. Col. 1544. ^sch. Earn. 90. Eur. Med. 7G0. Soph. Aj. 838. 
From Carlo's answer to this, some commentators would elicit a poIiti> 
cal allusion to the Liacednmouians as leaders of Greece. The Mercury 
Enagonius is mentioned more than once by Pindar, vid. Pyth. ii. 18. 
Istb. i. 85 ; and is called by Oppian, Cyneg. ii. 27, the inventor of the 
games, which honour, however, he shares with Hercules, as he does 
the tiUe with Apollo, (iEsch. Agam. 521,) and Jupiter, (Soph.Trach. 
26.) His last title, Diaconus, is used by iEschylus, Prom. 941 ; and 
Spanheim mentions an old inscription in this form, — Mercurio Me- 
nesiraiori Sacrum,*' 
« On this point of the KttXh Theophrastus and Cicero arc at va- 
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Ca. What a good thing it is to have plenty of sur- 
names ! for this fellow has found out by it a living for 
himself^ such as 'tis ; so 'tis not virithout reason that 
all our judges are so constantly eager to be put down 
for 'many letters. 

Mbr. Upon these terms then I will go in. 

Ca. Well, but do you go yourself to the well and 
wash the insides [of the victims,] that you may at 
once convince me of your capacity as a servant. 

P. OF J. Who can tell me for certain where Chre- 
mylus is ? 

Chr. What is the matter, my good Sir ? 

P. OF J. What should it be but bad ? For from 
the time that Plutus began to see, [till now,] I have 
been starving with hunger, since I have nothing to 
eat, even though I am the Priest of Jupiter Pre- 
server. 

Chr. But what is the cause ? I conjure you, tell me. 
P. OF J. No one deigns to sacrifice any longer. 
Chr. Why ? 

P. OF J. Because all are rich, though then, when 

nance : theformeta^ees with this sentiment of Mercury ; see Theoph, 
de Op. and Cic. de Off. ii. 56. As the term *' musical" had a much 
wider signification among the ancients than has been assigned to it by 
the modems, (see note on Mitch. Prel. Disc. p. 36,) the addition of 
the Agones Equestres" wiU complete the whole system of public 
amusement, both in Athens and Greece, in which competition was in- 
troduced. 

t The manner of conducting trials has been already mentioned. 
Here therefore Cario sneers at the avarice of some of the judges, whose 
aim it was to get themselves put down on as many juries as possible 
during the day, which of course would induce them to slur over the 
business they might be engaged in. 
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they had nothing, the merchant would come and sacri- 
fice a victim of some sort or other, on his safe return ; 
while another, because he had been acquitted on his 
trial ; and some other would make a splendid sacri- 
fice, S and invite the priest. But now there is not 
one altogether that sacrifices a single thing, or ap- 
proaches [the temple] except at least more than a 
myriad to ease themselves — 

Ca. Do you not take your lawful share of these, 
too? 

P. OF J. So that I fancy I, too, shall bid farewell to 
Jupiter Preserver, and stay here in this place. 

Chr. Courage, man, for all will be well, if heaven 
please. For Jupiter Preserver is here, having come 
of his own accord. 

P. OF J. All you say is good hearing. 

Chr. * We will then instantly, — stop a moment, — 
consecrate Plutus where he was before seated, the 



I Compare the Birds, v. 849. 
. ^ Chremylus alludes to Plutus, whom, on account of the benefits he 
had received, he considers more worthy of it than its present possessor. 
Ihe priest, however, applies it to Jupiter himself, and feels perfectly 
satisfied with his own conduct, on the same principle as Cario in the 
temple of ^sculapius. 

' If, as commentators' suppose, Aristophanes had really a political 
allusion in view, he could not have fixed on a better omen for his 
countrymen, after their late distresses, than the solemn establishment 
(to increase which solemnity, say they, he has introduced the priest) 
of Plutus in the treasury. This building was behind the Parthenon ; 
but Meursius is mistaken in supposing a statue of Plutus with eyes 
and wings to have stood in this •^ta-Bii^^f ; it was at Rhodes, ac- 
cording to the authority he himself quotes to support his error.* Vid. 
Pbilostr. Icon. it. p. 823. 
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perpetual guard over the building behind Minerva's 
temple. But let some one g^ve us out lighted torches^ 
that you may carry them and walk before the God. 

P. OF J. Very well, it is quite right to do this. 

Chr.' Somebody call Plutus out. 

O. W. "^But what am I to do? 

Chr. Take the 'jars, with which we are to con- 
secrate the God, upon your head, and carry them 
with gravity. You are of yourself come with a "flow- 
ered dress on; 

O. W. But what I came for ? 

Chr. It shall all be done for you by and bye ; for 
the young man shall come to you towards evening. 

O. W. But seriously now, if you promise me that 
he shall come to me, by Jupiter, I'll carry the jars. 

Ca. Truly then, their case is the very reverse of 
other jars of pottage, for in others the ^ scum [or old 

k The old woman's exclamation is merely^ " What wiU become of 
me ?" Cario (Chremylus) however, ludicrously enough takes her words 
to allude to the busy preparations she sees, and her expected part in 
them, so telb her to ** take up the pots." Girard. 

1 Vid. Pac. 922. Boiled pulse was oflfered by the Scythians to their 
Deities. There was also a feast called the Cbytne, (Spanheim follow 
infs most of the editions, calls it »VT^*^f) and mentioned in the FrogSi 
V. 220. 

» This was assigned to the courtesans of Athens, (see note on v. 
530.) 

■ This is a pun on the word y{«u$, to which that of Shakespeare, 
Heniy IV. Part 2. is not altogether dissimilar : 

Ch. Just. ** There is not a white hair on your face, but should have 
his effect of gravity. 
Falst. " His effect of grai7, gravy, gravy." 

jfci i. sc, 2. 
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woman] is on the top : but here now, the jars are on 
the top of the old woman [or scum.] 

Cho, Now for us to delay any longer is not proper, 
we should rather fall back to the rear, since we must 
follow at the back of these people, chaunting. 
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BACCHUS^ out of longing affection iPor Euripides^ ia 
descending with his servant Xanthias to hell, bearing a lion's 
skin and club, with a view to strike terror into those he 
meets $ but having first come to Hercules to inquire into 
particulars concerning the roads by which that hero, when 
he made his journey after Cerberus, travelled, and having 
had a short conversation respecting the tragedians, he sets 
out to execute his purpose. On arriving, however, at the 
lake Acherusia, Xanthias, not being admitted by Charon to 
his boat, because he had taken no share in the sea-fight at 
a. j^^JfArginnsad, passes round the lake on foot, while Bacchus pays 
j/. a diobolus and crosses, at the same time scoffing at and 
ridiculing the frogs that are croaking on the passage. But 
after this in hell, a^Bsdrs being now in hand, the Myst« are 
seen in the form of a Chorus dancing on the stage, and 
hymning lacchus : and Bacchus, with his servant, falls in 
with them. But when those who had before been wronged 
by Hercules lay hold on Bacchus, mistaking him by reason 
of his dress, they (the travellers) are for some time rather 
ludicrously bandied about : at length, however, they gain a 
secure retreat, having got round to Huto and Proserpine. 
Meantime the Chorus of Mystse addresses itself to the city of 
Athens, concerning the equalization of the government, the 
restoring their honours to persons in disgrace, and some 
other points. The rest df the drama, though in unvaried 
metre, is elegantly and pleasingly written. For ^schylus 
is introduced by the way, disputing with Euripides on Tra- 
gedy, as the former previously held the first rank in the 
shades below, and the latter was then laying claim to that 
honour and the tragic throne. Pluto having constituted 
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Bac<:hus their auditor^ each of them advances many argu- 
ments^ and^ at last^ when either party has applied with 
great ingenuity every possible test and mode of examination 
to the other's poetry, Bacchus, contrary to expectation, 
adjudges the victory to ^schylus, and returns to life with 
him. 

This play is among the very best and most elaborate of 
the author ; it was acted at the Lensean festival, in the 
. ^. J/L^JZ Archonship of Callias, successor to Antigenes. Fhilonides 
conducted its representation, and gained the first prize; 
Fhrynichus the second/ by his Muses \ and the third Fluto 
by his Cleophon. So greatly was the play admired for its 
parabasis, that, according to Dicsearchus, it was acted a 
second time. Ht does not appear where the scene was laid, 
but most probably at Thebes, Bacchus being a native of 
that place, and visiting Hereules, who was also a ThebaiD 
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Xanthias^ ^Bacchus, Hercules^ Ghost, Charon, 
Chorus of Frogs. 



jokes, master, at which the audience regularly grin ? 



* On the murder of Socrates by the Athenians, as soon as the popu- 
lar feeling against that philosopher had pretty well subsided, Euripi- 
des produced a tragedy, in which he represented Palamedes as un^ 
justly put to death by the Greeks : but as many passages in that play 
had evidently reference to the death of Socrates, rather than of Pala- 
medes, it brought Aristophanes, in consequence of his comedy, The 
Clouds, (in which Socrates had been ridiculed,) into great odium with 
the people. The comic poet, in order to avert this, composed The 
Frogs, in which, as in almost all his other comedies, he detracts from 
the fiime of Euripides. Frischlinus, It was acted in the winter of the 
third year of the ninety- third Olympiad, in which same year, being 
the twenty-sixth of the Peloponnesian war, the battle of ArginussB was 
fought. Xen. HelL i. c. 6. 

^ Bacchas is introduced very properly as the person in quest of a 
poet, since at his festival many of the Athenian dramas, and this 
among the rest, were performed. It served also, as Frischlinus ob- 
serves, to avert indignation, should any arise in the populace at this 
unsparing ridicule of their favourite Euripides, from the head of the 
comedian. Of the Lenae'an festival more will be said hereafter. 

« It appears from this scene, that a custom prevailed among the in- 
ferior dramatic poets at Athens, of introducing servants laden with 
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Bag. Yes^ forsooth^ what you will^ that is^ except 

How laden I am but beware of that^ * for I am 
thoroughly disg^ted with it. 

Xan. Shall I utter no other jest ? 

Bac. Any thing but that " How tired I am !" 

Xan. Come now^ shall I tell you something very 
funny ? 

Bac. Yes, I tell you, speak out, only see you say 
not that — 
Xan. What ? 

Bac. That shifting your wallet staff produces strange 
commotions in you. 

Xan. Surely I may say I am carrying such a burden 
that unless some one ease me of it I shall ease my- 
self. 

Bac. No indeed, I beg, unless when I want an 
emetic. 

< 

baggage^ whose sole business it was to complun, and whose 

ftMtf and S^g wnl^^fuu, were catchwords similar in their effects to those 

so ably exposed by Mr. Gifibrd in his Baviad. 

d Eitf^oT^y, Attic for f^ir^iv^y. See Thucyd. ii. 51. Eurip. Hec. 
358. 

« It is but justice to observe, that Aristophanes has himself, in more 
places than one, been guilty of the very fault he here inveighs against. 
See Lysist. 255. The Scholiast mentions another passive from the 
ThesmophoriazusflB : 

This is ascribed to the servant of Agatho, but the reader will in vain 
look for it either in the play as edited by Kuster, or as by Bnmck, 
or in the Fragments of the second Thesmophoriazussi collected by the 
latter. 
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Xan. Then what needed my carrying all these 
wareSj if I am to do nothing like what 'Phrynichus^ 
Lycis^ and Amipsias perform with their characters for 
ever carrying baggage in a play ? 

Bac. Nay now, do not, for whenever I go to the 
theatre and see one of these tricks, « I come away an 
older maft by a year and more. 

Xan. Then alas ! thrice unhappy collar mine, to be 
thus wearie<l and worn, yet crack no joke ! 

Bac* Well then ? Is not this insolence and sheer 
laziness fqpr ye, when I here, Bacchus, ''son of the 
pitcher, am toiling on foot myself, while I let him 
' ride, that he may tiot be tired nor burdened ? 

' Phrynicus is mentioned in the Argument. Of Lycis nothing t is 
known. Amipsias was twice victor over Aristophanes, (see Brunck's 
note,) an offence which the irritability of our author could hardly be 
supposed to forgive, when he had just before assailed one who was only 
second when he himself g^ned the prize. 

t The Scholiast quotes the fitrflowing line from Homer as an illustra- 
tion of this : 

^ Where he should have said son of Jove," contrary to expecta- 
tion, he calls himself son of the pitcher but whether this be not 
as frigid and paltry a way of raising a laugh aft that so liberally jested 
with in the preceding lines, must be left to the reader's taste to de- 
cide. It may not be amiss, however, to remark that the apologist of 
Aristophanes will most likely find it an easier task to excuse his au« 
tbor's vulgarities, his vile puns, &c. on the score of his having to 
please a motley audience, than that author's unbridled sarcasms on his 
contemporaries for pursuing the same methods. The vessel here men- 
tioned occurs also in the Lysistrata, 196 : and that in which the por- 
tion of manna was set apart by the children of Israel as a memorial is 
called by the Septuagint vrifM^q^ Exod. xxvi. 33. 

i Xanthias appears on an ass. Silenus, the usual attendant of 
Bacchus in ancient authors, is introduced by Luciaa in his council of 

I 
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Xan. What, and do I carry nothing ? 

Bac. How should you, who are carried yourself ? 

Xan. At least while I bear this [load.] 

Bag. In what way ? 

Xan. Heavily enough. 

Bac. Well^ but is not the ass carrying this load you 
bear ? 

Xan. No truly, not at least what I have to carry, by 
Jove, he does not* 

Bag. Now how can you carry, when you are your- 
self carried by another ? 

Xan* I know not, but this shoulder of mine is 
galled. 

Bag. Then do you, since you say the ass is of no 
service to you, in your tuVn take him up and carry him ; 

Xan. Miserable me ! Why was I not at the * sea 
fight ? Truly, I would have bid thee "'howl long enough. 

the Gods, as a bald frUow^ with a snob nose, generally ridings on an 
ass." 

k It may be doubted whether this dialogae itself be not liable to 
the charg^e of useless repetition at leasts if not of frigidity, especially 
as Xanthus introduces seriously the expresuon wtt^fuit itself. 

1 At the sea-fight at Arginuse, the slaves (who had distinguished 
themselTes by their bravery) were presented with their freedom, lliis 
practice of arming slaves was not peculiar to Athens, since we find 
from Plutarch that Cleomenes armed two thousand Helots to oppose 
the Macedonian Leucaspidae, in his war with that people and the 
AchsBans ; and the Helots were also present at the battle of Marathon 
according to Pftusanias. In Rome also, though it was highly crimi- 
nal, as Virgil, iz. 547, tells us, for slaves to enter the army of their 
masters, yet, after the battle of Cannae, eight thousand of them were 
armed, and, by their valour in subsequent actions, earned themselves 
liberty. 

k Some commentators suppose Xanthias to say this asidei but the 
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Bac. Off your seat, sirrah, for I shall go and step 
up close to this door, whither I was first to betake 
myself. Little boy, boy, I say, boy ! 

Her. Who was that clattering at the door ? with 
what ' Ceutaurean insolence did he dash against it, 
whoever he is, hark ye, what's the matter ? 

Bag. My lad ! 

Xan. What d'ye want ? 

Bag. Did you not remark ? 

Xan. What ? 

Bag. How dreadfully he was afraid of me ? 

Xan. Jove help us ! don't be mad, at any rate. 

Her. No, by Ceres, I cannot help laughing, though 
I bite my very lips, yet I laugh. 

Bag. My good fellow, come hither, I want you for 
something. 

Her. But I cannot quell my fit of laughing, to see 
the lion's skin thrown over a ^ saffron vest. What do 



appellation given him by his master in the next line seems to contra- 
dict their idea. 

1 The simile is weU chosen for the character of Hercules, who had 
himself witnessed the insolence of which he speaks, and punished it 
on two several occasions, first among the Lapithse, at the marriage 
feast of Pirithous and Hippodamia ; and again on their resenting the 
hospitality of Fholus to him in his pursuit of the Eiymanthiaii boar. 
According to the Scholiast, this is ironicaUy spoken by Hercules, as if 
Bacchus had been unable, through weakness and effeminacy, to strike 
the door violently. 

" So also in the Thesmoph. 143, Agatho is described as wearing a 
saiFron vest, which was a mark of effeminacy among the Romans also* 
Thus Cic.Harusp. Respubl. 21 ; P.CIodius a crocota, a mitra, a mu- 
lieribus solus," &c. Hercules had forgotten what Lucian, however, 

I 2 
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you mean ? why are the ° buskin and club comlHned ? 
whither on earth are you roaming 7 

Bac. Why I was embarked on board the *Clis- 
thenes, 

Her. And fought at sea ? 

Bac. Aye, and we sunk either twelve or thirteen 
ships of the enemy. 

Her. You two ? 

Bac. By Apollo [we did.] 

Her. P And then I awoke. 

Bac. Well, and while I was on board reading the 
Andromeda to myself, all on a jsudden desire assailed 
my heart, guess how strongly ! 

(that professed enemy of all Gods,) took the trouble to remember or 
invent for him> his sitting before Omphale in this veiy crocota," 
holding a distaff. Luc. Quom. Hist. Cohser. vol. ii. p. 15. Reisk. 

• In the ConcionatriceSy v. 346, a man is represented , in a great 
hurry, putting on his wife's buskins. Similarly Virgil,— 

*' Purpureoque alte luras vincire cothiimo."»£N. i. 361. 
Puniceo stabis suras evincta cothumo.'* — ^EcL. Tii. 32. 

The buskin is still to be seen on ancient figures of Diana in marble, 
and on medals. 

. o The Scholiast calls him son of Symbyrtius. He is introduced in 
the ThesmophoriazussB as a very woman in manners and character. 
And warns the Athenian ladies of the knavefy of Euripides and Mnesi- 
lochus. 

p The battle of Arginusae had but just taken place, ;md, as usual, 
the most worthless fellows, who had been compelled to engage \n it, 
were making themselves out each the hero of the day« Herculea, who 
would put a stop to Bacchus' vaunts, replies tu him with the usual con- 
clusion of those who relate their dreams* In the Cyclops of Euripides, 
Silenus, the mythological attendant of Bacchus, is boasting of some ex- 
ploit against a giant, and, at the end, ad&a bimseilf donbtingly, whe* 
tber it be not a dream. 
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Hjsr. Desire 7 How great a one > 
Bac. Oh ! small^ about Melon's size. 
Hbr. Of a woman ? 
Bac. Oh no J 
Her. a boy, then ? 
Bac. Not a bit of it. 
H£R« A man, perhaps ) 
Bac. Faugh 1 

Her. Was it for Clisthenes ? 

Bac. Nay, ridicule me not, my brother, fori assure 
you 1 am in a very bad plight, so great a longing for 
ever consumes me,— 

Her. Of what sort, little brother of mine ? 

Bac. I cannot tell it out: but yet, I will disclose it 
in a riddle. Now had you ever a sudden longing 
for "hasty pudding? 

^ Didymus relates that there were two of this name at Athens, one 
an actor, the other a robber. Another Scholiast understands it of 
Milo the Crotoniai,. and quotes a passage from Pausanias enumerating 
his victories, and various exploits to amuse the spectators ; among the 
rest, his holding a pomegranate so firmly that no one could wrench it 
from him, and yet not with so hard a grasp as to injure the fruit : also 
his standing on a quoit oiled over, and deriding those who attempted 
to push it from him. He was seven times conqueror at the Pythian 
games, and six at 01ympia» at which latter place Ue appeared the 
seventh time, but no one would oppose him. 

r See Eurip. Rhesus, 754. iEsch. Agam* 1192. Choeph. 887. 

* In the Peace, 841, Hercules is laughed at for his voracity, which 
the complaints of the hostesses in this play abundantly testify. Bac- 
chus, therefore, when he would give his brother the strongest idea of 
his passion for Euripides, reminds him of his own for the erv*;, which 
was made of boiled pulse, and the proper diet of the brave in fight, 
according to the Scholium. 
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Hbr. Hasty pudding ? bless us ! ten thousand 
times in my life. 

Bac. *Do I give you a clear idea of the thing, or 
shall I say more ? 

Her. Nay, nay, no more of the pudding at least : 
I know it all. 

Bac. Well now, such a longing for Euripides, dead 
as he is, devours me, and there lives not the man who 
should dissuade me from going after him. 

Her. What, to the shades below ? 

Bac. Aye, by Jove, and Power] if aught yet lower 
there be. 

Her. But, what do you want ? 

Bac. I want a clever poet, for of these there are 
none alive, those that are livfog, are wretched. 

Her. But how so ? Is not " lophon alive ? 

Bac. Why to be sure he is, and this is all the good 
left, if indeed it be a good, for I am not sure even of 
this, how it is. 

Her. Do you not mean, then, to bring back Sopho- 



^ The Scholiast observes that this is a hemistich from Euripides. 
The seventy -second line is also from the /Bneus of that tragedian. 

" lophon was the son of Sophocles and Nieostrate. The praises be- 
stowed on him here, however, are considerably qualified by what follows 
after, whence it would appear that Sophocles' children were not con- 
tent with their attempt to wrest his personal fortune from him, but 
extended their rapacity to his literary property after his death. Hie 
Scholiast mentions a play of that tragedian, in which this undutifiil 
son is introduced as bringing the action against his father, [which 
was refuted by the recital of the CEdipus Coloneus. Cic. de Senec- 
mte.] 
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cles, who is " senior to Euripides, if you really must 
have one from thence ? 

- Bag. No ; at least not before I have taken lophon 
apart by himself, and sounded him as to what he can 
do without Sophocles. And besides, as for Euripides, 
cunning as he is, he would try hard to escape and 
come back with us : but the other, here or there, is 
an easy goodnatured fellow. 

Hbr. But Where's ^Agathon ? 

Bac. He is gone and has left me, 'a poet worthy 
of his name, and whose loss his friends deplore. 

Her. But whither on earth is the wretch gone ? 

Bac. To the banquet of the blest. 

Hbr. But » Xenocles ? 



" Sophocles obtained his first prize at the commemoration of a vie- <Z ^Z^- 
toiy by which the Athenians gained possession of Scyros^ and died at 
the age of ninety-one, B. C. 406. Euripides was kiUed by the dogs 
of Archelaus the year before, in the seventy-sixth year of his life. 

w Agatho was the contemporary of Euripides, &c« and is mentioned 
by Aristotle in terms of praise for his delineation of the character of 
Achilles, which Tjrrwhitt supposes to have been introduced into his 
tragedy of Telephus. See Arist. de Poet. chap. 28. From the frag- 
ments which remain of this author, it appears that his style was re- 
plete with ornament, particularly antithesis. See Eth. Nich. vi. 5. 
Athen. v. 1. Also Thesm. 60, and Kuster's note. Agatho is intro- 
duced by Plato in his banquet. 

> Literally, ^* a good poet." The Greek reader wiU see the pun on 
his name. 

y Xenocles was the son of Carcinus, and obtained the prize four 
times against the Alexander, Palamedes, Trojani, and Sisyphus of 
Euripides. Jf, therefore, the second of these plays were really the 
cause (see the first note) of this comedy being written, Aristophanes 
could not have adopted surer means for humiliating and ridiculing his 
§nemy, than by exposing the defects of his successful rival. Th^ 
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Bac. He be cursed ! by Jove [I wish he wert.] 
Her. » Pythangelus, then ? 

Xan. But not a word of me, with my shoulder so 
dreadfully galled ! 

Her. Well, but are there not here other delicate 
youths, a thousand and more, that scribble tragedies ; 
and these a mile more " loquacious than Euripides ? 

Bac O, they are mere twigs, silly prattlers, * mu- 
sical bands of swallows, corruptors of the art, that 
are vanished quicker than thought, if they can but 
muster a ^Chorus, having once made vain attempt 

Scholiast observes, however, that there were two tragedians of this 
name. 

* This poet has sunk into the oblivion his poetry probably deserved. 
Commentators observe in the following words of Xanthias his indigua- 
t'lou at being passed by in silence, when so many insignificant persons 
are enumerated, although he might hear his name coupled with the 
curses or sarcasms of his master. This may remind the reader of Cos- 
tard's eagerness in applying Armado's opprobrious epithets to himself. 
jAwe's Labour's Lost^ Act i. sc. 1. 

• This fiuilt is again noticed in Euripides, v. 1101, and is remarked 
by Plutarch also, De And. Pbet. p. 45, (vi. 163. Reisk.) 

^ This expression occurs in the Alcmena of Euripides, and alludes 
at («ce to the garrulity and barbarisms of the poets alluded to. Vir- 
gil mentions the first, Geor. iv. 307, as an attribute of the swallow, 
and the latter we may gather from the interpretation of the Dodonsean 
pigeon by Herodotus, ii. 57, where he says, '*as long as she (the 
Egyptian) spoke in a foreign language, she appeared to them (the na- 
tives) to utter the sounds of a bird." Such was the opinion of our own 
tongue ascribed to Charles V. 

^ The chorusses of the ancient drama were produced at the expence 
of magistrates called Choragi, and without whose assistance, therefore. 
It was impossible for an author to produce his play on the stage. 
Hence the phrases, 9ovnsr, and ;^s^0v ><etfJtlowtUf, Of the busi- 
ness of the chorus itself, Mr. Mitchell, in his first volume, p. 38, has 
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on tragedy. But a genuine poet you could no longer 
find^ look for him where you will^ to utter a noble 
expression* 
Her. How genuine ? 

Bag. Why I mean by genuine one that will spout 
ye some such diiringly conceived phrase as *"Air, 
little house of Jove,*' or " Foot of time,*' or My 
soul willed not to swear by all that's faoly^ but my 
tongue perjured itself independently of my soul." 

Her. Do these please you ? 

Bac. Aye^ to more than madness. 

Her. Truly then, they are but juggles in your own 
opinion. 

Bac. * Dwell not in my mind ; thou hast a house. 

Her. Well, but honestly they seem to me to be as 
bad as can be. 

Bac. 'Teach me to sup- 
given an account, together with the authorities whence more ample 
knowledge may be procured on the subject, viz. Schlegel, Barthelemi, 
(Anacharsis* Travels,) and Du Bos. The Choragus is mentioned by 
him, vol. i. 202. 

' This line is from the Melanippe of Euripides, and quoted correctly 
in the Thesm. 273, although here the comedian's malice or Ibrgetful- 
uess has led him to render it more ridiculous by the substitution of 
^ttf/Uirff for The expression, <'foot of time," is in th^ Bac- 

chsB, (see Brunck's note.) The passage which follows is a paraphrase 
of the celebrated line in the Hippolytus ; see Thesm. 275. Cicero both 
translates and applauds it in the Offices, iii. 29. 

« Several of the commentators have supposed this to be a parody on 
Euripides, and that the original is in his Andromache, in which, how- 
ever, it will in vain be sought, though at v. 581, there is something of 
the kind, in a different sense however. Others more reasonably sup- 
pose it to have been a common proverb. 

f « Ne sutor ultra crepidam." Hercules was a great glutton, and 
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Xan. But not one word abont me. 

Bac. But why I have come with this dress on^ in 
imitation of you, [I'll tell yej 'twas that you might 
tell me your friends, in case I should want them, 
whose services you procured at the time that you 
went for « Cerberus; tell me these, the harbours, 
baker's shops, stews, resting places, turns, springs, 
roads, towns, houses, and inns where the bugs are 
fewest. 

Xan. Yet not one word of me. 
Her. Oh wretch! What? and wilt thou dare 
to go ? 

Bac. Not a word more of this 5 but tell me about 
the roads, how we may soonest get down to hell, and 
see you tell me neither a scaldiqg, nor a very cold 
way. 

Hbr. Well, come: which shall I tell ye first? 
Which ? There is one way by a rope and a bench, for 
ye to hang yourself. 

Bac. Have done, you tell me of a stifler. 

Hbr. But there is a straight, short, and ''beaten 
road, that through a mortar. 

might therefore be supposed to understand the art which Bacchus re- 
commends him to^each. 

V This was the last and most dangerous of the labours of Hercules^ 
in executing which he also obtained , according to ancient authors, the 
release of his friends Theseus and Pirithofis. He descended through a 
cave on mount Taenarus. 

* The reader will perceive the pun, Plato, Fhied. p. 116 " And 
let some one bring in the poison, if it have been pounded, if not, let 
him beat it up." And again, p. 1 17»-*'' And having pounded it for a 
considerable time, he came and brought with him the person who was 
to carry and ^ve to Socrates the poison beaten in a cup," 
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Bac. You mean hemlock^ I suppose ? 
Her. Certainly. 

Bac. 'Ah ! that is cold and wintry^ for in a mo- 
ment the calves of one's legs get benumbed. 

Her. Will you have me tell you a speedy road^ all 
down-hill ? 

Bac. Aye truly, for I am no very capital walker. 
Her. Steal softly now to the ^ Ceramicus — 
Bac. And what then ? 

Her. When you have mounted on the lofty tower—- 
Bac. What must I do ? 

Her. Look out thence for the torch to be thrown 
down ; and then, when the spectators call to fling it 
down, do you, too, fling yourself — 

Bac Whither? 

Her. Down. 

Bac. But I should lose a couple of 'membranes 
from my brain : no, I could not travel this way. 

i This is Plato's account of the effects of hemlock, Phsed. p. 118,— 
And then having violently squeezed his foot, he asked him [Socrates] 
if he felt it; but he said, no: and after this again his shins; and 
then he came up to us and told us that Socrates was becoming chilled 
and benumbed/* 

^ TheCeramici were two districts, one within the wall of Athens, the 
other without. The former was an insignificant part of the town, and 
the resort of the lowest and most profligate of its inhabitants, the latter, 
however, was famous on many accounts, especially as the burying-place 
of deceased warriors ; see Thucyd. ii. Of the celebration of the torch, 
carrying, mentioned by Herod. 8, as consecrated to Vulcan, with 
whom other writers Join Minerva and Prometheus, more will be found 
in the note on v. 1087 of this play. Kuster says that the torch thrown 
from the tower was a signal for starting : Meursius understands each 
of the competitors to receive a torch from thence. 

' ®gUf is properly a fig-leaf, but applied to the membranes of the 
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H£R. What then ? 

Bac. Just that whereby you then descended. 

Hub. But the voyage is long, for at once you will 
come upon a large lake, quite fathomless. 

Bac. And then, how shall I get across ? 

Her. An old man, a sailor,' will carry you over in 
a very little bark for two "obols hire. 

Bac. Alas 1 what a mighty power have those same 
two ,obols every where ! How came they thither, 
too ? 

Hbr. Theseus brought them. After this you will 
see snakes, and a myriad of beasts most horrid. ^ 

Bac. Do not try to astound or terrify me, for you 
will not divert me from my purpose. 

Her. Then you will come to a thick mass of ^ clot- 
ted mud, and on it duxig ever floating, and in it lying 

head, according to the Scholiast, from their resemblance to the foliage 
of the fig-tree. The word is used in a third sense, as " seasoning," 
£qq« 951, where the Scholia quote this passage. 

" In other mythological authorities Charon is said to be contented 
with a single obol, but the comedian increases his fare to two, for the 
purpose of introducing a sneer at that part of Solon's legislation, which, 
m the words of Mr. Mitchell, " made the country a nation of judges, 
or, to use the original term, a nation of dicasU** The fee of the 
judges varied from time to time, as the inclination of the ruling de- 
magogue prompted, or his exigences compelled him to regulate it. 

■ His expedition has already been alluded to in the note on Cerberus. 
Its object was to carry off Proserpine. The introduction of the two 
obols is most probably assigned to him as coming from Athens, for 
the poets of antiquity do not trouble themselves much about chro- 
nology. 

• Plato mentions this, Phadon. 81,—" That whoever comes to hell 
uninitiated in the mysteries, or unatoned for by sacrifice, shall lie in 
mud." See also >£sch. £um. 269. Virg. i£n. vi. 608. 
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whoever, at any time or in any place^ has wronged 
his guest^ or cheated his servant of his wages, or ill- 
nsed his mother, or struck his father on the cheek, 
or sworn a false oath, or if any have transcribed a 
syllable of p M orsimus. 

Bac. Aye, and, by the Gods, they should have added 
to these, if any one learnt the Pyrrhic dance of 
*i Cinesias. 

Hbr. Thenceforth the breathing of flutes shall en- 
circle you, and you shall see the fairest light, cleai' as 
on earth, and myrtle groves, and happy bands of men 
and women, and abundant clapping of hands. 

Bac. But who then are these ? 

Her. The 'initiated— 



p Morsimus was a rival of Aristophanes in the drama, and is men- 
tioned by him in the Knights, where Cleon wishes, as the strong^t 
and deepest curse that could visit him, if ever he forgets his hatred to 
the sausage-seller, that he may be compeUed to " sing a part in a 
tragedy of Morsimus." 

4 Some of. the older commentators make Cinesias a dithyrambic 
poet, (and these Brunck has foUowed,) and assert that a Pyrrfaica," 
as the Scholium calls it, was composed by him. Another says that he 
was a troublesome fellow, who reproached the comedians of his time 
with inability to procure a Chorus, and applies to him the passage in 
this play respecting the statues of Hecate. He is mentioned v. 1485 : 
and Spanheim produces a passage from Athenaeus, itself a fragment of 
a lost play called Gerytas, and written by Aristophanes, in which, 
among the persons who, for thdr leanness and ghost-like appearance, 
were to be sent to hell on an embassy, is enumerated Cinesias,-* 
xvKXiicSit, The Pyrrhic dance required the Orthian strain, ac- 
cording to Athenseus. 

' Virg. iEn. vi. 638. This alludes to an idea prevalent throughout 
Greece, but especially in Athens, that the Mystie were to enjoy their 
time in the Elysian fields after death, crowned with myrtles, and pos- 
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Xan. Then, by Jove, I must be the ' ass carrying 
mysteries, but I will not bear these any longer. 

Hbr. They shall tell you all at once, whatever you 
want, for they dwell quite close by the very road that 
leads to Pluto's gates, so now good bye, brother. 

Bac. Well then, fare ye well also, and do you {to 
Xanthias) take up the baggage again. 

Xan. What, before I have laid them down even ? 

Bac. Aye, and be as quick as you possibly can, 
too. 

Xan. Nay now, I beg of you, but hire some one of 
those who are now being buried, who is coming on 
this errand. 

Bac. But suppose I should find none ? 

Xan. Then take me. 

Bac. You say well, for here are some people bear- 
ing this ^ corpse to burial. Holla ! you, I say, you 

sessed of all possible happiness. Euripides, in his Here. Fur. 612» 
mentions the initiation of Hercules as a preliminary step to his descent 
^nto hell. To those who have time and opportunity for its perusal, 
the tng^enious attempt of Dr. Warburton to prove Virgil's sixth book a 
description of the Eleusinian mysteries will most probably afford a 
more copious account of that festival than can be here given. Div« 
Leg. 2. 

* These animals, says the Scholium, were used for carrying the ne- 
cessary adjuncts to the performance of the mysteries from Athens to 
Eleusis ; they were often over-laden, and from this circumstance arose 
the proverb used by Xanthias, as indicating any intolerable burden. 
He is supposed, as he utters these words, to fling some of them off. 

< The following dialogue may remind us of the concluding scene in 
Bombastes Furioso, which subsequent productions of a similar nature 
have imitated. Indeed, the Athenian comic drama in our author's 
time fully warrants the appellation of farge," which an able judge 
has bestowed on it, and it is no small praise of Aristophanes, that he 
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dead man j fellow, will you carry a little luggage to 
hell? 

Gh. How much may it be ? 
Bag, Here, this. 

Gh. Will you give me two " drachms hire ? 

Bac. No, by Jove, but less. 

Gh. Get ye on your way, then {to the bearers,) 

Bac. Stay, my good sir, see if I can bargain with ye. 

Gh. Unless you will down with two drachms, say 
no more about it. 

Bag. Take nine obols. 

Gh. Now may I sooner live again ! 

Xan. How haughty the cursed fool is ! Will he not 
repent of it ? Til go myself. 

Bag. You are a good lad, and a gentleman : let us 
go to the boat. 

Ch. ^ Yes, yes, put in the boat there. 

Xan. What's this ? 



could be at once a oonsummate politioian, and a consummate buf- 
foon/' to which we may here .add, a consummate philosopher ; for it 
may be doubted whether a long treatise would contain more real phi- 
losophy (certainly it would not have a greater effect) than the reply of 
the ghost shortly after fvf wi?af, spoken as it is without 
any prefoce, and unexpected by the audience. Whether it refer to the 
state of Athens at that time^ or to the general calamities attendant on 
life, or (as most probably it does) to both, it cannot be denied that 
the three characters above attributed to the poet may be found in this 
single line. 

The Attic drachm was six obols. Bacchus, therefore, offers him 
three- fourths. 

* Literally, Oop, op, oop, op." Mr. Mitchell has observed that 
the nautical language of the Athenians was not very musical, as nei- 
ther our own formerly or at present. See Mitch« Ar. vol. i. 214. 
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Bac. This is the very lake, by Jove, of which he 
was telling us, and at all events I see a boat. 

Xan. Aye, and, by Neptune, there is that Charon. 

Bag. ^Hail Charon, hail Charon, hail Charon. 

Ch. Who is bound to the resting place fi-om toil 
and trouble ? who to the plain of Lethe, or to the 
* ass's wool, or the ^ Cerberians, or * the crows, or 
for ■Tsenarus? 

V The Scholiast supposes that these three salutations ori^nally 
belonged to Bacchus, Xauthias, and the ghost, all of them salut- 
ing Charon. Brunck would assign the second to Xanthias, but a 
later commentator has observed that the reiteration of these compli- 
ments from Bacchus denotes well that Deity's anxiety to conceal the 
trepidation he was in. Amidst all this conjecture it may be asked, 
whether this triple " hail*' was not as much a supposed formula, as 
the practice of calling thrice on the manes (alluded to at v. 1175) a 
real ceremony ? 

* A common proverb, signifying impossibility, or rather what does 
not exist ; iu Greece, when any one attempted aught impossible, it 
was usual to say to him, %Hf mI^, " you comb an ass." 

y These people are better known by their name, Cimmerii. There 
were two nations of this name, -one on the Palus Mceotis^ who in the 
time of Cyaxares invaded Asia Minor, Herod, i. 6, anoth^ that dwelt 
on the western coast of Italy, and from their habits, such as conceal- 
ing themselves in caves, &c. were supposed by the ancients to be 
denizens of hdl. Homer, Virgil, and Milton, have all avmled them« 
selves of this idea. Od. xiii. /En. vi. 11 Allegro. 

• The xi^taus, or Barathrum, was a public sink at Athens, into 
which criminals were sometimes thrown. 

■ A promontory of Laconia, the southern point of Europe. Neptune 
had a* temple there, and for an offence against him, the earthquake 
which demolished Sparta was supposed to have happened. There was 
a cave at Taenarus whence issued a black and unwholesome vapour, 
and this gave rise to the poetical fable of its ^eingthe passage through 
which Hercules dragged Cerberus. Virgil mentions it as the road of 
Orpheus also : 
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Bac. I. 

Ch. Make haste and embark. 

Bac. Where d'ye think yon shall put in ? to the 
crows really ? 

Ch. Oh, surely, if it is but on your account ; so get 
on board. 

Bac. Here, boy. 

Ch. J carry no slave, unless he was at the sea-fight 
for the ^ carrion. 

Xan. Nay, but I could not go, for I happened to 
have bad eyes. 

Ch. Then positively you must run round the lake. 

Xan. Where shall I wait for you, then ? 

Ch. At the stone of ^Auaenus, near the resting 
places. 

Bac. D'ye understand ? 

Tsnarias etiam fauces, alta ostia DitU, 
£t calig^tem nigra formidine lucum 
Ingressus." Gbor. ir. 467. 

k All commentators agree in attributing this to the fight at Argi« 
nussBy but the ideas they attach to it are very diiFerent. The Scho - 
liast suggests various meanings, such as " the life of the slaves, and 
their person." Palmer supposes a mountain of Lesbos, called Creon, 
of which, however, the first syllable is long. Spanheim adopts the 
suggestion of Gatakerus, who thinks it to allude to the well-known 
voracity of the slaves, (amply exhibited in the Plutus by Cario,) and 
that Charon supposed their object could be nothing else, though their 
masters fought for life and honour. Brunck's idea will be seen from 
his note, between which and that of Spanheim, perhaps, every reader 
will not be so ready to decide as Brunck himself is between his opinion 
and that of Kuster, which was first stated as the Scholiast's, and has 
been adopted by Consius. 

« The pun on a name, and the imperative mood of the verb 
«m(/m^i has been noticed by Brunck. 

K 
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Xan. Yes^ I understand perfectly ; me misei*able ! 
^ what luck wasr mine to leave home ! 

Ch, Come, sit to your oar. If any one be going 
with us, let him make haste : holla ! what are you* 
doing ? 

Bac. What am I doing ? why what else but sitting* 
on the oar, as you told me ? 

Ch. Will you not sit down there then, ye fat 
paunch ? 

Bac. There. 

Ch. Well, will ye not put out your hands and 
stretch them ? 
Bac. Well, there. 

Ch. Nay, you ishall not keep trifling so, but throw 
yourself back and pull with all your soul. 

Bac. Well then, and how shall I be able, unskilled, 
unused to the sea, or the ^Salaminia as I am, to 
pull? 

Ch. Most easily ; for you shall hear most delightful 
melodies, when once you put in your 03i\ 
Bac. Of what? 

Ch. Of frogs, swans, astonishing. 

' laterally^ with what [omeD] did I meet }** T)ie superstition of 
Ihe ancients respecting jthe objects that feU in their way on leaving . 
their houses is well known. Potter has enumerated several, as aa 
/ eunuch, a blacky and an ape» or a snake lying in the road, so as to 

part the company. Of these Polls and Hippocrate8.{not the physician) 
are said to have written books. ^niiq» tf Greece^ voU i. p. 341. 

e The Salaminia and Paralus were the fleetest ships in the Athenian 
navy, and were therefore used on any business of more than commop 
importance ; see Ay. 146. Some, however, refer this passage to the 
battle of Salamis j see Porson ad Eurip. Qrest* 613. , , 
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Bac, Give the stroke then. 
Ch. Yeo ho, yeo ho* 

Cho. of F. Brekekekex, coax, coax, brekekekex, 
coax, coax. Fenny offspring of the fountains, let us 
sound the strain of hymns in unison, ray sweetly-flowing 
song, coax, coax, which we have shouted in 'Limnae, f 

t This is ft pan untranslatable into English. The Limnae was d 
place near the Acropolis in Athens, where a festival of Bacchus was 
held every year. As a passage in the argument adopted by Brunck, 
and prefixed to this translation, informs us that this play was per- 
formed at the Lentean festivals, it may not be deemed out of place f& 
give some account of the various Dionysia held at Athens. Herodotus 
informs us that the orgies of Bacchus were brought from Egypt, and 
that Melampus learnt them from " Cadmus the Tyrian" and his foU 
lowers. In Egypt Bacchus was Osiris, and both in eastern worship 
were intended, as Mr. Mitchell conjectures, to be personifications of 
the Hindoo's geaerating principle. MUck. PreL Disc, p. 26. Hie 
first of Che great Dionysia was in the month Posideon (answering to 
our end of December and beginning of January) according to some 
commentators ; though Potter, foUowing the Scholiast on Aristophanes* 
places it in Autumn, and calls it a preparation for the greater festival 
which was held in the city, as this last in the country. The second 
(which, is here referred to) was in the month of Anthesterion, [the lat- 
end oi November,] on the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth days $ 
to which some have added a fourth for the celebration of the Lenaea, 
properly so called ; and was divided into the Pithoigia, Choes, and 
Chytne, each of which lasted a day. The first of these subordinate 
festivals derived its name from the ** opening of barrels" to be drunk 
in honour of the God. The second was so called from an incident 
mentioned at length by Potter, Ant. i. 367, and in it every man drank 
out of his own cup ; and the third from ChytrSB, pitchers," which 
were brought out foil of seeds devoted to Mercury x^^vt^t, and which 
they deemed unlawfiil to eat. On this day the comedians produced 
their pieces (though many chose to wait for the greater festival in the 
spring) to an audience composed entirely of Athenians, in the theatres 
of Bacchus called Lenieus from presiding over the wine-press, which 
K 2 
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attending on Bacchus^ «Nys8ean son of Jove^ when 
the mob of the populace^ with drunken jest on the 
sacred festival of the Chytrse, marched in proces- 
sion through my allotted region. Brekekekex, coax^ 
coax. 

Bac. But I begin to feel rather sore^ you coax^ 
coax. 

Cho. of F. Brekekekex^ coax^ coax. 

Bac You however care nothing about it, I suppose ? 

Cho. of F. Brekekekex, coax, coax. 

Bac. Accursed be you and your coax. Nothing 
else but coax. 

Cho. of F. Well, busy body, I at least have a right [to 
sing,] for me the sweet lyrists, the Muses, have loved 
and favoured ; me the homy-footed Pan, who plays 
on the sounding pipe, nay, in me too, delights Apollo, 
the patron of the harp, for the sake of the 'reed, 

was built iu Limnae for that purpose. The tiiirdy or greater Dionysia 
are compared by Mr. Mitchell^ in his Prel. Disc, to the Italian carni- 
valSy where the reader will find ample information respecting them. 
Hiey took place in the spring. 

t Nysa is placed by some authors in Arabia, by others in ^tiuopj^ 
It was, with another of the same name in India, consecrated to Bac- 
chus, and here the God is said to have been educated by the nymj^s 
of the place. His connection with it appears from the Greek name 
Pionysus, 

^ This well known piece of mythology is found in Homer's hymn to 
Pan, V. 2. 

< The Ldmne,or marshes in which the chorus resided, furnished this 
plant, for the use of which in making the ^^fuy^ we have Homer's 
testimony. Hymn to Mercury, 47. Between the ^ifittttf and tutXdftM 
there were these differences ; the former was thin, principally found on 
the banks of rivers, and serviceable in the pipe ; while the latter was 
large, found in various situations, and chieBy of use for flutes. £u-> 
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whieh^ a ivatery plants serviceable in framing the 
lyre^ I cultivate in mai-shes. Brekekekiex^ coax^ 
coax. 

Bac. ^ But I have blisters^ and long since have I 
been sweating^ so beware of my rivalry, ye music- 
loving race, and have done. 

Cho. OF P. Nay now, the rather will we sing, if ever on 
fair sunny days we have bounded through 'sedge and 
knapweed, delighting in strains of song with many a 
plunge ; or, avoiding the showers from heaven, have 
sounded forth from the deep our varied watery music 
in bursting bubbles. Brekekekex, coax, coax. 

Bac. "And this is what I get from you. 

Cho. of P. On us it would be hard indeed, were we 
put to silence. 

8taih. in Horn. p. 1165. The use of the hut^ in the lyre was to form 
that part we call the bridge.'*^ Euripides calls the Eurotas ^•utaUm 
T^»ff Iph. Aul. 78. 

k On informing his readers that this is but a paraphrase, the trans- 
lator does not think it necessary to offer any further remark by way of 
apology, as the original is most probably in their hands. 

> Tliis place is, to use the words of a commentator, *' so well illus- 
trated by Theophr. H. Ph. vi. 5, that we might suppose him to have 
had the passage before his eyes." He says of the plant here translated 

knapweed," (the cyperos of the Latins,) that it grows near towns, 
and in warm situations." 

n The older interpreters, looking at v. 267, where Bacchus says he 
will always croak, have translated this passage, I have learnt this 
of you." Brunek makes it, ** hoc vobis eximo," another commenta- 
tor, " I accept this of you," that is, " enough," but this last interpre- 
tation appears forced. The present translation was suggested by the 
confession of the chorus, that Bacchus was Deity of the place, and 
might expect a better treatment, feeling which, he forgets that he 
wears a foreign garb, and ntters these words (possibly half aside.) 
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Bac. But I know 'tis still harder on me^ if I am to 
burst with pulling. 

Cho. of F. Brekekekex, coax^ coax. 
Bac. Blast ye ! I care not. 

Cho. of F. Nay then, we will screech as loud as 
our throats can compass, all the day, brekekekex, 
coax, coax. 

Bac Well, in this you shall not beat me. 

Cho. of P. Nor thou us by any means. 

Bac And I am sure then you never shall me, for 
I will shout, if need be, all day till I conquer your 
coax. 

Cho. of P. Brekekekex, coax, " coax. 
Bac Ah ! I meant to have stopped your coax at 
last. 

Ch. Come, have done, have done, pull in with the 
boat hook, step out, pay the fare. 
Bac Here then, take the two obols. 

^Bacchus, Xanthias, Chorus of Mystjs. 

Bac Ho^ Xantbias ! where*s Xanthias ? here Xan^ 
thiasj 



■ This is not the time chorus, for that does not make its appearance 
until the next scene, nor is there any reason to suppose the frogs (or 
actors dressed to resemble them) came on the stage at all. 

• According to Schlegel, the scene in the beginning is at Thebes, 
whence it changes to the bank of Acheron, without Bacchus or Xan- 
thias leaving the stage ; the hollow of the orchestra then becomes thm 
river he is to cross, he embarks at one end of the Logeum, (which 
was a platform comprehending the Proscenium, and in fact aU that 
part of the theatre occupied by the actors,) rows along the orchestra. 
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Xai^. Holla! 

Bag. Come hither. 

Xan. How d'ye do, master ? 

Ba€. What is there that way ? 

Xan. Darkness and filth, 

Bac. Did you see then any where here the. parri- 
cides and perjui*ed of whom he told us ? 
Xan. [YesJ did not you ? 

Bag. By Neptune, I did; and p certainly I see them 
now. Come, what shall we do ? 

Xan. We had best go on, since this is the very 
place where, he was saying, were the horrid beasts. 

Bag* How he'll suffer for it ! He was lying away, 
that I might be brightened, as he knew me to be 
courageous, feeling envy of me, for nothing is there so 
vain-glorious as Hercules. But I, for my part, should 
be glad to fall in with some one, and engage in some 
encounter worthy my expedition. 
. Xan. By Jove, His so, — I am sure I hear some 
noise. 

Bag. Where ; where is it ? 
Xan. From behind. 
Bag. Go now behind. 
Xan. But it is in front. 
Bag. Now go in front. 

Xan. Yes indeed, by Jove, I see a vast monster. 
Bag. What sort of one ? 



and lands on the other end, coasiiog^, as it were, the protcenium, &c. ; 
meantime the scene has ai^in changed, and we are now presented 
with the infernal regions, and the palace of Pluto in the centre, 
p Here Bacchus turns towards the audience. 
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Xan. Horrid ! now it takes every form, sometimes 
an ox, now an ass, — ^at times a most 1)eaateous 
woman. 

Bac. Where is she ? come, let me go to her, 
Xan. But now it is no longer a woman, but already 
a dog. 

Bac. It is then an ^ Empusa. 
Xan. At least it glitters with fire over its whole 
face. 

Bac. And has it a brazen leg ? 
Xan. Aye, and the other of 'dung, by Neptune; 
believe me, it has. 
Bag. Whither then can I betake myself ? 
Xan. And whither I ? 

Bac • O priest, preserve me, to be thy boon com- 
panion. 



< The Scholiast calls this a supernatural apparition sent by Hecate 
to present itself to the unlucky, and adds that some derive its name, 
Empusa, from its having but one foot, iu7r$^». Others suppose it to 
be Hecate herself, from a passage in the Tagenistae/' a lost play of 
Aristophanes, where they are mentioned in apposition. See Brunck's 
Aristoph. vol. iii. Fragra. p. 35. Harpocration, however, corrects the 
Scholium, and changes Zvrrvxi'^va-it into aT«i;^«v9'<y, making it thus 
one of the hoim avftfU?itc, or omens of the way, before mentioned in 
these notes. 

' Such is Brunck's Latin translation of. the word fi^xlriff, and the 
only one given by Scapula and Hederick^ In Bruuck's note, however, 
it will be found asininus^" which Schwei^. Anim. ad Athen. vii* 
p. 52, renders it. 

* This is addressed to the priest of Bacchus himself, who was 
moimted on a conspicuous seat in the theatre, from his share in tbe 
solemnities of the dayj see Bnmck's note. The conclusion alludes to 
the practice of drinkiag plentifully at the feasts of this God, and in 
which probably the priests' zeal was shown by their potations. 
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Xan. We are undone^ O royal Hercules- 

Bac. Nay, call me not, fellow, I beg of you, nor 
pronounce my name. 

Xan. Bacchus, then. 

Bac. Nay, this less than the other. 

Xan. Go on the way you are coming : here, this 
way, master. 

Bac. What is it ? 

Xan. Cheer up, all's well with us, and we may say 
with * Hegelochus, " For from the waves again I see 
a weasel.'' The spectre is gone. 

Bac, Swear it. 

Xan. By Jove, I swear. 

Bac. And swear again. 

Xan. By Jove. 

Bac. Swear. 

Xan. By Jove. 

Bac. Mercy on me ! how pale I was at seeing 
it! but this fellow in his fear turned ^redder than 



* Hegelochus was an actor who, in perfominp the part of Orestes 
in the play of Euripides^ by omitting the aspirate, or misplacing the 
accent of the following line, he xvft4rtff ytt^ «tS^if €ii yxkif i^S, 
made it i^S, i. e. instead of, I see a calm," I see a. weasel," 
which would be small matter of rejoicing to the unfortunate son of 
Agamemnon, since the sight of those animals was accounted unlucky, 
and one of them crossing the way was sufficient to put a stop to a pub- 
lic, assembly. Poti. Ant, vol. i. p. 341. The Sch(diast says that Plato 
(the comedian) ridiculed Hegelochus also, and produces two passages, 
one from Strattis, the other from Sannyrion, in which this pronuncia- 
tion of his is noticed. 

• Brunck*s Latin translates it expalluit," in direct contradiction 
to etymology ; Kuster the same. Scapula interprets wvffuU^ ** ruins 
sum}" Hederick the present word, magis sudo :" if therefore the 
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myself. Ah me ! Whence came these evils on me ? 
Whom of the Gods shall I accuse of my destruction ? 
"Air, little house of Jove/' or, Foot of time ?*' 
1^4 pipe is heard Jrom within.] 

Xan. Holla ! 

Bac. What is it ? 

Xan. Heard ye not ? 

Bac What? 

Xan. The blowing of pipes. 

Bac To be sure I did, and some very mystical 
fume of torches was wafted to me 5 but let us gently 
crouch and listen. 

Cho. of M. ^ lacchus, O lacchus, lacchus, O lac- 
chus, 

Xan. This it is, sir ; the initiated, of whom he was 
telling us, are sporting somewhere here ; at any rate 
they are singing lacchus, like ''Diagoras. 

word fMv (instead of which some codices have fui) be correct ; there 
seems to be no other way of reconciling the difficulty than by supposing 
Bacchus not yet enough recovered from his fright to know what he is 
saying. The Scholiast supposes it an aUusion to the priest of Bac- 
chus. 

* This was a name appropriated to Bacchus in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, and under which he appears in the Orphic hymns as son of 
Ceres ; hence also the hymn sung in his honour had the same title, 
and this was originaUy derived from the shouting {utXP^i) ot the 
women. See Eur. C^cl. 69, and note on ^sch. S. C. Theb. 141. Span" 
heim» Freret and others have shown, however, that Bacchus and 
lacchus were distinct Deities, and the latter celebrated in the Leneeaii 
festival as among th£ Dii Infemi, and the wd^ii^H of Ceres. 

^ The Scholia mention two persons of this name, the first, Diagoras 
of Melos, was an impious poet and philosopher, accused of the crime 
for which Socrates suffered, against whom the Athenians were so in- 
flamed, that the Areopagites offered a talent to any who would bring 
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Bac, I think they are^ so we had better keep quiet^ 
till we know for certain. 

Cho. of M. lacchus^ who dwellest here in much 
honoured seats^ lacchus^ O lacchus^ come and lead 
our choral band through this meadow; [come] to 
thine holy votaries, waving on thy head a blooming 
chaplet of myrtles abounding in fruit, and treading 
with daring footsteps that unchecked and laughter- 
loving rite, possessed of every sweetest * grace, the 
holy, consecrated, choral measure with thy pious 
Mystae. 

Xan. Oh respected and much-honoured daughter 
of Ceres ! What a delicious scent of 3^ hogs' flesh 
breathed on me ! 

Bac. No, you never can be quiet, when once you 
get [scent of] garbage. 

Cho. of M. • Wake up the |iaming torches, for thou, 
lacchus, comest brandishing one in thine hand, thou, 
the dawning star of nightly Orgies. The meadow 
gleams in fire, ' the limbs of the aged quiver, they 

his head before thenij and two to him who should take him alive. 
Gc, de Nat, De. i. 23. The other Dia^ras was a lyric poet> said to 
be ever introducing ** lacchus, lacchus." 

« Plutarch, in M. Ant. 926, mentions that Bacchus had the name 
Charitodotes, and his altar was united with that of the Graces at Olym- 
pia, according to Herodotus as cited by the Schol. 01. v. 8. 

7 Swine were sacrificed to Ceres and Bacchus on account of the in- 
juries they commit in corn-fields and vineyards. Herodotus describes 
the Egyptian mode of sacrifice, ii. 47. 

* The festival of Ceres was celebrated with torches, in commemo- 
ration of those which Ceres was said to have lighted at the fires of 
Etna in her search for Proserpine. 

« There is a remarkable instance of this in Euripides, where Cad- 
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shake off pain and time^ the old revolutions of years^ 
in furtherance of this sacred celebration. But do 
thou^ blessed Deity^ glittering with thy torch, lead 
onward to the flowery, marshy plain, thy choral band 
of youths. 

Sbmi Cho. Be propitious words alone uttered, and 
let every one leave our choral trains, who is unskilled 
in these words, or is impure in thought, nor has ever 
witnessed or assisted at the orgies of the high-bom 
Muses, nor has been Initiated in the mysteries, by the 
tongue of ^ Cratinus Taurophagus, or is pleased with 
scurrilous jests, and those misplaced ; or quells not 
hateful sedition, nor is affable to his fellow-citizens, 
but spurs them on and inflames them, thirsting for 
his private gain ; or when archon of the ® tempest- 
tost city takes a bribe, or betrays a garrison or fleet, 
or exports from Mgina, ''forbidden stores, another 

mu8 and Tiresias are seized with a desire of dancinify and the former 
says, Whither ought we to lead the Chorus ? whither set our foot, 
and shake the hoaiy head ? Lead thou me^ Tiresias, thou an old man> 
me an old man." Baech* 114. 

^ Some think this to have been a dithyrambic poet, others, with 
more probability, refer it to the riral of Aristophanes, against whom 
sundry coarse Jests are uttered in the Knights. The epithet Tauro- 
phagus belonged originally to Bacchus, but Aristophanes introduced 
Cratiuus in this place as in allusion to his drunkenness ; on which see 
Hor. Bp. I. xix. 1. Scapula derives it from the circumstance of a buU 
being given to the dithyrambic conqueror. 

• >Esch. Prom. Vinct. 5G5. Soph. Fhiloc. 1460. 

' .ffigina, from its situation, would be chosen as the place for ex- 
portatiou of illegal stores, and the lliorycion here mentioned probably 
derived from his office numerous focilities in that line of trade. In the 
Knights, V. 278, Cleon makes a punning accusation against the sau- 
sage-seller of exporting these €t^iffnr». It will be remarked that the 
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Thorycion^ unhappy Uax-gatherer> who sent across 
to Epidaurus leather straps^ and flax^ and pitch ; or 
who prevails on any one to contribute money for the 
enemy's ships^ or commits a nuisance against the 
statues of ' Hecate^ while he is singing second in the 
strolling choruses 3 or^ being an orator^ > gobbles up 
the allowance of the poets^ because he has been 
laughed at in the peculiar festivals of the country in 
honour of Bacchus. These I warn, and again I 
wam^ and again and again I wam^ to depart from the 
choral bands of Mystse ; but do ye wake the song^ and 
our nightly watches, that become this festival. 

Sem. Now, let all manfully proceed to the flowery 
bosoms of the meadows in Hades, dancing and 

«tor^ are all naval, such as Athens abounded and Spcurta was defici- 
ent io. The iUrx0fut was either a piece of leather that protected the 
oar where it rested on the scalmus, or else the strap that tied it to the 
latter. 

e Literally, ooUector of the twentieth," an office in itself always 
invidious. 

f Cinestas is aUuded to, who, iu the Birds , v. 1403, calls himself a 
KVK)^ticuictiXH* The ** second" is not to be understood as in the 
present day, for it is doubted whether the Greeks had any knowledge 
of harmony ; but Lucian de Salt. p. 798, uses the same Greek word as 
Aristophanes here to express the vocal accompaniments of dancing 
actors. The statues of Hecate were set up in the cross-ways, where 
strolling baUets were commonly performed. 

B Brunck supposes Agyrrius to be here alluded to. He is mentioned 
as insolent and luxurious both in the Plutut (v. 176) and in the Con- 
cionatrices (v. 102.) The poets received a present for th^r produc- 
tions from the treasury, which the orators would at times attempt to 
abolish or diminish. / 

^ From the waroiqg of the Hieeophant and torch -bearer in the Por- 
tico PoBcile. Scholiast* 
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sporting, and jesting, and gibing. ' For our aim has 
been conspicuous enough. But proceed, and see thou 
nobly extol the ''saviour Goddess, making melody 
with thy voice, her \Yho promises to save the country 
for many a year, though Thorycion like it not. 

Sbm. And now begin another form of songs, cele- 
brating the fruitful Goddess Ceres : raise your voices 
in strains divine. 

Skm. Ceres, 'queen of chaste orgies, be present 
with us, and support thy band : grant, too, that I may 
with security the live-long day exult and dance, "and 

i This is commonly translated <<for we have feasted enough," 
aigainst which meaning, notwithstanding Brunck's note, there appears 
no veiy strong ohjection, if it be understood of the sacred banquet. 
The annotator on Invemitzius understands it so. 

^ Spanheim quotes Aristotle, (Rhet. iii. 11,) to support his opinion 
that Ceres is here meant, and mentions an inscription on a coin which 
attributes the same epithet to that Goddess ; but at the same time he 
acknowledges that her daughter Proserpine shares the title with her 
on the coins of the Cyzioenes. Others more justly suppose it to belong 
to Minerva, because Ceres is celebrated below, and we know the 
appellation was bestowed on vaiAous Deities, in different places, or at 
different times ; whence it afterwards descended to kings, as Ptolemy 
Soter, &c. 

' BnW Aims, Attic, Bua-iXfovu, Greek. The latter is used, however, 
in the oration against Nearchus, which some have asserted to be the 
composition of Demosthenes. For the word a-vfiirtt^ttrrdru, see Plut. 
326. iEsch. S.C. Theb. 675. 

This passage is quoted in a note of the discourse prefixed to 
Mitchell's Aristophanes, where the author observes, To unite ex- 
travagant mirth with a solemn seriousness was enjoined by law, even 
at the solemn festival of Ceres. The feast of Bacchus retained the 
licence without the embarrassment of the restraint." And in the note, 
which is compressed from that of Spanheim, on tlris place, he says, 
** From a similar custom regulating the Saturnalia of theRomads, the 
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much may I say that is comic^ much that is serious^ 
and " sporting and jesting in a manner worthy of thy 
festival, be crowned with fillets conqueror. 

Sem. Come now then, come, and summon hither 
with songs the blooming God, comrade of this our 
choral pomp. 

Sem, Oh much-honoured lacchus, invpntor of the 
sweetest strain at the festival, hither, and follow with 
us to the Goddess, and prove how that thou un-^ 
wearied completest a length of way. 

Emperor Julian feels it necessary, in his Lives of the Caesars, {9.jeu 
tTetpt^, evidently modelled upon the old comedy,) to apolo^^ize for 
not being quite so lively as the season required. The Greeks, who 
gave a reason for every thing, were not without a philosophical apology 
for this mixture of mirth and, seriousness, even on occasions where we 
should think them somewhat incompatible. ' For it is impossible for 
him who would be wise to learn what is serious without the ridiculous, 
or the cbntraxy of aught without its contrary .' Plato de Leg. lib. vii. 
pi 816." 

Jests were introduced into the Eleusinia, because Ceres had been 
amused and made to smile by them during her search for her daugh* 
ter. The sort suitable to her festival, Spanheim supposes to be deli- 
neated by Aristotle, Eth. Nich. iv. 14. though it may be doubted 
whether his opinion be correct, and whether, in the licence of their 
hilarity, the Athenian mob did not frequently overstep Polonius's cau- 
tion to his son, " Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.*' 

* Eurip. Bacc. 194. Bergler supposes it to allude to the travels of 
Bacchus in India; Conzius, to the procession of lacchus from the 
Ceramicns to Eleusts ; when, by the aid of the God, whose statue and 
mystic banners accompanied them, the votaries accomplished along 
journey. U lacchus and Bacchus, however, were the same Deity, the 
humour of the scene would be much heightened by the view the 
audience would have of that Deity crouching down for fear, probably 
shewing in his looks and movements the utmost weariness, (since we 
have heard him own himself no walker,) and altogether a figure more 
likely to inspiie contempt and disgust than reverence or admiration. 
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Sbm. lacchus^ lover of the dance^ accompany me 
forward^ for thou hast p cut down, even to ridicule 
and the charge of parsimony^ this my sandal rag- 
ged cloak, and hast invented a way for us, without 
loss, to dance and play. 

Sbm. lacchus, lover of the dance, accompany me 
forward, for looking somewhat askance, I just now 
spied the bosom of a young and very pretty girl, one 
of our company, peeping out from her vest torn 
across. lacchus, lover of the dance, accompany me 
forward. 

Xan. Well, somehow I am always inclined to fol- 
low, and I should like to sport and dance with her. 
Bag. And I, too. 

Cho. of M. Will ye then that we join in deriding 
4 Archedemus, who, when seven years old, had not 

P The Scholiast remarks, on the authority of Aristotle, that duting 
the arehoDship of CaUias, a decree was made that two Choraf^ should 
bear the expence of the theatrical ezhibitioDs, instead of one. Hence, 
says he, the LensBan festival began to be celebrated less splendidly ; 
and, not long after, Qnesias made an attempt to aboUsh the office of 
Choragus entirely. It is doubted, however, whether this be an inuendo 
relating to the comic representations, or simply a complaint of neglect 
in the pomp of the Elensinia. Pbssibly these were both parts of the 
wholesome policy mentioned by Thucydides, B. viii. c. 1. 

t Archedemus at this time was powerful at Athens, and had the care 
of Deceleia. Xm. ffeli, i. c. 7* He is derided as a foreigner, by an 
ingenious pun upon the words f^Mrm^ and f ('Mti^, the latter substi- 
tuted in the translation, the former best explained by Potter as fol- 
lows All fathers were obliged to enrol their sons in the register of 
their peculiar f ^(/« (or ward,) at which time they made oath that 
every son so registered was dther bom to them in lawful matrimony, 
or lawfully adopted. Notwithstanding which, the f (tfivcif , or mem- 
bers of that ward, had the liberty of rejecting any person against whom 
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cut his Mrise teeth^ but now leads the mob among the 
dead above, and is there at the head of all wicked- 
ness ? As for Clisthenes, he, I hear, is among the 
tombs tearing the hairs from his cheeks, there leaning 
over them he was beating himself, crying out and 
bawling for Sebinus, an Anaphlystian. And they say 
Callias, I mean Hippobinus's son, was at the sea-fight 
dressed in a lion's skin. 

Bac. Could any one tell us whereabouts Pluto lives ? 
for we are two strangers just come. 

Cho. of M. Go not much farther, nor ask me agaiui 
but know you are come to his very door. 

Bac. Then you must, sirrah, this very moment, take 
up again the luggage. 

Xan. What else is this but Jove's Corinth" 
about the luggage ? 

sufficient evidence appeared, concerning which they voted by private 
suffrage." And again, on this very passage, Whereby they (the 
chorus) seem to intimate that he (Archedemus) had fraudulently in- 
sinuated himself into the number of the citizens, it being usual for 
those who were free-bom to be vegisteied before that age/' Ant. i. 47. 
The other names haye either been before mentioned, or are feigned. 

' This proverb is here used by Xanthias with reference to line 165, 
where he receives a similar commaii^, Conf. Find. Nem. vii. 155. 
The origin of the saying is supposed to have been as follows : Once 
when an ambassador came from Gorii^ to Megara, (their cdtmy,) 
he began to threaten them, as rebels from the mother city, with ven- 
geance human and divine, and made use of the words iituUtff rrfv«(«i 
• A<W K,^^i9^69j u fui AaCm iitatff whereupon the Megarians, in a 
rage^ took and beat him, crying trmt, trtui riv At^f K«^iri^«y. And 
Corinth was called A^f, because a beggar once consulted the Dodo- 
naean oracle, and by its answer was instructed how to take the city, 
which he thence named after the Deity to whom he was indebted. 
Bergkr. 

L 
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Sbm. Now^ proceed in the holy circling dance of 
the Goddess^ sporting through the flowery grove, ye 
who share the pious feast. But I will go with these 
virgins and matrons to where the Goddesses keep 
watch the whole night long, to carry them the holy 
torch. 

Sem. Let us go to the flowery meadows abounding 
in roses, dancing with the utmost elegance, as we are 
wont, a measure the happy destinies restore. 'For to 
us alone [shines] the sun, to us is the daylight pro- 
pitious, all who are initiated, and live in the practice 
of piety to * strangers and citizens. 

Bacchus, Xanthias, -Sacus, Proserpine's Servant, 
Hostesses, Chorus of MYSTiE. 

Bac. Come now. How shall I knock at the door ? — ; 
How ? In what way do the people of the country here 
knock ? 

Xan. Nay, waste no time about it, but " assault the 

• See BniDck'B note. The descriptton of Virgil, beginning Laigior 
hie camposy" &c. may be compared with this idea. 

• A secret sneer at the Lacedaemonians, which Pericles has also 
touched on in his funeral oration. The institutions of that people all 
tended to the prevention of a mixed population at Sparta, while the 
Athenians prided themselves on the extensive hospitality they prac- 
tised. The character of the two nations is well seen in that the ex- 
pectation of futuite returns (which, when they came, brought nothieg 
but infamy with them) that induced Athens to bestow on Sadocus, the 
barbarian, a greater reward than all the real and honourable services of 
Themistocles had procured him from Lacedflsmon. Thucyd. ii. 39, €7. 
Her. viii. 124. 

• Literally, « taste the door :" a similar phrase occurs in Sophocles, 
Ant. 1005, Brunck's ed. as also Matt. xvi. 28. 
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door^ a Hercules as you are both in dress and in 
spirit. 

Bag. Sirrah ! sirrah ! 

^Ac. ^ Who's there? 

Bac. Hercules the mighty. 

Mac. Ah ! you contemptible^ impudent, audacious 
villain I you filthy, utterly filthy, most filthy of rascals^ 
that forced out our dog Cerberus, of which I had the 
care, dragged him away strangling him, and then ran 
off with him. But now shalt thou be grasped by the 
middle, such a gloomy crag of Styx, and blood-drop- 
ping precipice of Acheron shall environ thee, the dogs 
of Cocytus encompassing thee, and the hundred- 
headed ^Echidna, which shall rend thine entrails 
asunder; a ^Tartessian viper shall fasten on thy 
lungs, and thy reins bloodied Mrith thy very vitals 
shall ^ Tithrasian gorgons tear : all which to fetch I 
will hurry away. 

* In one of Lucian's diolo^es^ Menippus says to ^acus, " I know 
this too of thee, thou art porter." The salutation with which he re- 
ceives Bacchus, under the idea of his being Hercules, is very like that 
bestowed by Mercury on Tiygieus, Vax. 1S2. 

" Or Hydra, £urip.Phcen. 1151, (POn.) The Echidnna of the poets 
was commonly represented as a beautiful woman to the waist^ and 
thence downwards a serpent. 

« LdteraUy, " a Tartessian lamprey," which the Scholiast remarks 
is here used for a viper. Tartessus was probably considered (as Sicily 
and all countries with which the Greeks had least acquaintance) the 
resort of monsters. The poets supposed it the palace wherdn Pho^Mis 
unharnessed his wearied steeds at sunset, and also the habitation of 
Geryon. It is better known by its modem name, Cadiz. 

y Tithras was a Demus, of the tribe Agels, and derived its name 
from Tithras, son of IHmdion j the inhabitants were famous for their 
dried figs and malignity ; for the latter of which Aristophanes here 
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Xan. Holla ! What have you been doing ? 

Bac. You see — ■ call a God. 

Xan. Ridiculous fellow ! will you not make haste 
and rise, before anybody else sees you ? 

Bac. My soul fails roc 5 but bring a sponge to put to 
my heart. 

Xan. Here take it. 

Bac. Pat it to me. 

Xan. Where is it ? Oh ye golden Gods ! is it here 
you keep your heart ? 

Bac. Why it crept down for fear into my lower 
stomach. 

Xan. O thou most cowardly of Gods and men ! 

Bac. I ? how can I be a coward, who asked thee 
for a sponge? there is not another man alive that 
would have done this ? 

Xan. What then [would he ?] 

Bac. He would have lain snuffling, had he really 
been a coward 3 but I got up, and what is more, I 
cleaned myself. 

/ Xan. Valorous, by Neptune ! 

Bac. By Jove, I think so. But were not you afitdd 
of the clamour of his words and his threats ? 

Xan. No, by Jove, I gave them not a thought. 

Bac. Come then, since you are so spirited and 

reproves them. The stoiy of Perseus and the gorgons is weU known, 
and from it some learned men have supposed a cily Hthrasus in 
Libya, which geographers, however, do not notice. Conf. Plat. 720. 

• The Scholiast remarks that in the Lenaean festival, the torch- 
bearer cried out in this manner to the people, to which they retomed, 
«< lacchus, son of Semele, bestower of wealth." Brunck's interpreta- 
tion will be seen in his note. 
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courageous^ be you as J, take this club and the lion's 
skin, if you really are so stout-hearted, and I will be 
your porter in turn. 

Xan. Take them then quickly, for I must obey you, 
and look now at the Hercules-Xanthias, if I shall be a 
coward, and like you at heart. 

Bac. Not you, you'll be the * whipt-slave of Me- 
lite. Come now, I will take up this baggage. 

Pr. Ser. ^ My dearest Hercules, are you come ? go 
in hither, for the Goddess, when she heard you were 
coming, that moment set to baking loaves, boiled two 
or three jars of hasty-pudding made of pounded 
beans, roasted a whole ox, and toasted « hearth-cakes 
made square. But in with you. 

Xan. ^ Thank ye, excuse me. 

« Melite was a villa^ in Attica, so called from the nymph of that 
name^ with whom Hercules was in love. There was a temple there to 
Hercules Averter of 111, (AAi|/ic«»»s,] which name Bacchus exchanges 
vtb^ vxof^tuv for Mastigias, i. e. a whipped slave. In the village oi 
Melite, Hercules was initiated in the lesser mysteries. M. Poinsinet, 
however, observes in a note, ** The text has Melite, a nymph also be- 
loved by Hercules. In a translation (like this) I have preferred the 
anecdote best known, and written Omphale instead of Melite." 

^ The transformation of master into servant is no sooner effected, 
than the servant of Proserpine comes out and addresses herself to Xan« 
thias, as Hercules, endeavouring to tempt him in by the description 
of a feast ; wherein it wiU be observed the peculiar taste of the son of 
Alcmena is consulted by the introduction of the crvd^, while his vo- 
racity is more than hinted at by the quantity of viands prepared. 

c The collabi" were cakes fashioned like the pegs' for drawing up 
the strings of a lyre, and which latter bore the same name. 

* Literally, *' very good, I thank you," a civil way of refusing the 
invitation, and answering to the ''benign^'* of Horace, £p. I. vii. 
V. 16, 62. See Brunck's note. 
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Pr. Ser. Nay^ by Apollo^ I cannot suffer you to go 
away^ for moreover she was boiling • fowls^ and 
making confectionary^ and mixing negus very sweet* 
But come in with me. 

Xan. Nay^ I am obliged to you. 

Pr. Ser. Nonsense this ! for I will not let you go^ 
for there is also a very pretty female piper for you ' 
within^ and two or three dancers besides. 

Xan. How say you ? dancers ? 

Pr. Ser. Just of age, and in the bloom of youth. 
But come in, since the cook was on the point of 
taking up the 'sausages, and the table bad been car- 
ried in. 

Xan. Go now, first of all tell the dancers within, 
that I am coming in person. Boy, follow this way 
with the baggage. 

Bac. Hold there ! you are not really going to make 
a serious thing of my dressing you up in sport as 
Hercules ? come, no trifling, Xanthias, but take up 
the baggage and carry it. 

Xan. How now ? you surely do not mean to take 
what you gave me yourself ? 

Bac. No, for I am now doing it. Off with the hide. 

Xan. I protest against this, and s appeal to the 
GodSf 

« The words l^u^tut »^m, Id Greek, are used particularly to specify 
the flesh of the barn-door fowls. Athen. viii. p. 341. 

f Literally, pieces of fish." See Plut. 894. 

I This was a common form of protest against injury ; see the Clouds, 
1297. In the Plutus, the Calumniator is made to appeal in the same 
words, whereupon Chremylus tells him his witness (whom he bad 
bhiught) has run away and left him. 
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Bac. What sort of Gods ? Now, is not this sense- 
less folly, for you to expect that, slave and mortal as 
you are, you shall be the son of Alcmena ? 

Xan. Well, well, take them ; for, believe me, you 
will one day want my help, perhaps, God willing, 

Cho. of M. This is the part of a man blessed with 
prudence and understanding, and who has seen 
something of the world, always to ^ wheel himself 
round to the best side of the wall, rather than stand 
still like a painted figure, taking only one habit. But 
to move round to the easier side is like a dexterous 
fellow, a very ^ Theramenes. 

Bag. Well, would it not have been absurd, if a 

^ This h literally, who has sailed about a g^ood deal," a praise 
correctly bestowed on Bacchus, whose travels and conquests in the east 
were a fruitful subject for fable. Homer praises Ulysses, in the open- 
ing of his Od}rssey, in a similar manner. 

i AU the commentators follow the Scholiast in his application of this 
passage to sailors, who run to that side of the ship which, in a storm, 
is kept uppermost by the waves. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
the mention of the painted figures is only a continuation of the same 
all^ions, and relates to the signs borne by vessels on their prows and 
stems, chiefly the latter, as Ovid mentions, — Accipit et pictos pup- 
pis adunca Deos." 

^ Theramenes was son of Agnon, and a general at Athens, in the 
time of the comedian. His character was so proverbially fickle and 
versatile, that he received the name of G)thumas, or Buskin, that 
being a part of both the mens* and womens' attire, in Greece. Thu- 
cydides bears testimony both to his talents and his changeable tein - 
per, (Thuc. viii. 66, 89.) On the Ml of Athens, he became one of the 
thirty tyrants, but was for from participating in their empties. His 
humanity rendered him a dangerous inmate at their councils, and 
being accused by his colleague Critias, he was condemned, and or- 
dered to drink hemlock ; which sentence, and its execution, he bore 
with a constancy quite foreign to his former character. It is worthy 
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slavc^ like Xauthias^ wrapped in a gay ' Milesian coun- 
terpane^ and courting a dancing girl^ when he called 
for me^ had seen me otherwise engaged^ and^ like a 
clever fellow^ given me a box on the cheek that should 
knock out all my front teeth '"that chatter in concert } 

1. Host. Plathane^ Plathane, come hither j here is 
the villain that came into our inn one day^ and eat 
up sixteen of our loaves. 

2. Host. Aye, by Jove, 'tis his very self. 
Xan. There's mischief abroad for somebody. 

1. Host. And besides all this twenty commons of 
boiled meat, at half an obol apiece. 
Xan. Somebody will suffer for this. 
1 . Host. And such a quantity of garlic ! 



of observation, that a passage, in which he is mentioned by Xenophon, 
contains an aUusion to navigation somewhat similar to that mentioned 
in the preceding note. See Xen. HeU. ii. 3. 

> The wool of Miletus was much celebrated among the ancients, both 
for its fineness and the dyes with which it was tinged. Tlius Virgil, 
Geor. iii. 306 : — 

< Quamvis Milesia magno 

Vellera mutantur, Tyrios incocta rubores." 

See also Lysist. 7S9, and Cic. ag. Verres, i. 34. The tapestry, or 
rr^tifmrm of Corinth also was much in vogne, and hence additional 
force is given to the proverb, " Jove's Corinth," used by Xanthias, 
V. 439. . 

» laterally, " my front choruses," such at least is the reading of 
Brunck and Kuster, and their interpretatien of it. Hotibius, however, 
conjectures the correct word to be im^oik, which, if the reader do not 
think more forced than the common ;^«(«vff, he can adopt : not that 
Brunck's idea appears sp very strained, when the position in which the 
chorus stood in the orchestra (and possibly their simultaneous mea- 
sure^ both in the song and the dance) is considered. 
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Bac. You are mad^ woman^ anc) know not what 
you say. 

1. Host. What, you did not reaUy fancy that, be- 
cause you had your buskins on, I should not know 
ye again ? 

2. Host. What else ? I have not yet said a word of 
the quantity of salt meat, no, nor of the new cheese, 
wretch that I am, which ye eat up, ^ mould and all ; 
and then, when I was trying to get my money, he 
threw a stem look at me, and merely began to 
grumble. 

Xan. This is all his work, 'tis hb way every where. 
2. Host. Aye, and he drew his sword, like one 
mad. 

1. Host. Yes, by Jupiter, miserable that I am ! 

• 2. Host. But we two, for fear of what he might do, 
instantly scampered up stairs, while he went off, in a 
great hurry, too, with the rugs. 

Xan. This, too, is like him. But something m^ust 
be done. 

1. Host. Go then, call my patron Cleon. 

2. Host. And do you send to me ® Hyperbolus, 

* See Brunck's note on this passage. TThe literal rendering is 
*' baskets," but if the word trvf be understood, and not iv, this would 
be indeed an extraordinary instance of Hercules' appetite. 

o The comedian's vengeance pursues Cleon, his great enemy, to the 
\ very recesses of Tartarus, where he gives him both clients and com- 

pany worthy of him. Hyperbolus was an Athenian, banished fron^ his 
countiy, not on account of his rank or talents', but from the peculiar 
infamy of his character. He had retired to Samos, where the friends 
of the democratic party rose and slew him, Thuc. viii. 73. He is men- 
tioned in terms of strong reprobation in the Knights, where Mr, 
Mitchell has a note, giving an account of the cause of his banishment. 
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should you meet him^ that we may crush this fellow 
to atoms. 

1. Host. Accursed throttle! with what pleasure 
could I beat out those grinders with a stone^ where- 
with thou didst eat up my property ! 

2. Host. And I could hurl thee into the abyss. 

1. Host. And I could cut out thy throat with a 
scythe^ [that throat] with which thou hast sucked 
down my cakes. I am going however to Cleon, who 
shall indict him this very day^ and unravel these [his 
practices.] 

Bac. May I die the worst of deaths^ an I have not 
a great regard for Xanthias 1 

Xan. I know^ I know your mind 5 no more^ no 
more : Fll not be Hercules. 

Bac. Nay now^ my dear little Xanthias. 

Xan. And how can '^at once a mortal and a 
slave^ be the son of Alcmena 

Bac I know^ I know yoil are angry^ and that with 
justice^ too ; and were you even to beat me, I could 
not say ye nay. But if ever I rob you again, from 
thb time, may I myself, fix)m the very roots, my wife. 



It appears he had endeavoured to efibct a qoanel between Nicies and 
Alcibiadesy and hnng on the Utter the punishment of ostracism. 
They united their influence, and declared him a person dangerous to 
the state. TThe people were surprised, being well acquainted with the 
meanness of his character ; they humoured the jest, however, and in 
his own banishment by ostracism, the better citizens gained the dodble 
advantage of being at once rid of him, and shortly after, of that punish- 
ment itself, which had come into disrepute finom being exercised on 
such a villain. 
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my children^ and the blear-eyed p Archedeixliis^ pe- 
rish by the worst of deaths. 

Xan. I accept the oath^ and on these terms take 
[the arms.] 

Cho. of M. Now^ is it your business^ since you 
have reassumed the garb which you wore from the 
firsts to form yourself anew^ and keep to it ; and again^ 
to look the terrible^ mindful of the God to whom 
you liken yourself : but should you be detected in any 
silly act^ or commit aught effeminate^ then will there 
be an absolute necessity for your taking up the bag- 
gage again. 

Xan. Your advice^ my friends^ is not bad ; nay, I 
happen mytelf to be jusl thinking on the same point. 
Now, I know very well that if there be any good to 
be got, he will try to take these arms away from me 
again 3 but yet will I shew myself brave in spirit, and 
look as [fierce as] ^ Organy. But there will be need, 
it seems, for I certainly hear a noise at the door. 

JEac. 'Quickly bind this fellow, the dog stealer, that 
he may suffer for his crime : do it at once. 

p The preceding formula of imprecation was the most solemn of all 
in use among^ the Athenians, as the punishment imprecated (see Plu- 
tusy V. 1103) was the most awful. Archedemus has been before men- 
tioned in tffHSks of ridicule, and the Scholiast supposes him to be here 
introduced, from the disorder of his eyes having originated in his in- 
temperate fondness for Bacchus, (i. e. the pitcher.) 

4 This method of indicating qualities is common to our author : in 
the Wasps (v. 453) ^Miritrif occurs; in the Hutus, 328, 

^Af^«9T ^A(i}» ; and in the Knights, v. 631 , iwSai^^ wsrw. The ori- 
ganum is mentioned by Theophrastus, in his Hist, of Plants, i. 19, as 
yielding a sour juice. See also Flin. N. H. xx. 67. 

' i£acus is supposed to come again on the stage, attended by some 
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Bac, Mischief is abroad for somebody." 

Xan. Hence to the crows ! approach me not. 

^Ac. Oh, you'll battle it, will ye ? Holla ! 'Ditylas, 
Sceblias, Pardocas, come hither and fight this fellow. 

Bag. Is not this a shame, then, for a rascal that 
steals other people's property himself to beat this man 
here ? 

Xan. O, beyond all measure shameful. 

Mac. Certainly 'tis hard, and not endurable. 

Xak. Positively then, by Jove, I wish I may die if 
I ^ver came hither, or stole of thy property a hair's 
value. Come, I'll do the handsome thing by you : 
here is my slave, take and tOTture him, and if you can 
but catch me tripping, carry me off to executicm. 

JEac. And how am I to torture him ? 

Xan. Everyway; Hie him to a ladder, hang him 

of the hellish train he had threatened to go and fetch ; to which 
Bergler adds Cleon and Hyperbolus. Upon his command to seize on 
Xanthiasy Bacchus quotes the words of his servant (▼. 552) against 
himself. 

• Commentators suppose these names to be Thracian, and common 
in Athens at that time for slaves. M, Pbinsinet understands the first 
to imply a twofold callosity of hide in the person to whom it belongs ; 
the second he would read Xf^ta^, i. e. a good fencer at need and 
the third Pardodocas, *' bearded like the pard.'* 

< Thb passage is quoted by Archbishop Potter in his Antiq. vol. i. 
p. 60 ; to which punishments he adds grinding at the mill, and burn- 
ing marks on their flesh. Commentators express surprise at the modes 
of torture here allowed , and to which the masters were oompeUed, 
when summoned by their adversariei, to surrender their domestics, 
when a law was existing, whereby the pevson who killed a slave be- 
came liable to the same penalty as the murderer of a free citisen. In 
any state but Athens, such a contradiction would deserve more no- 
tice. 
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up^ lash him with a scourge of porcupine's quills^ 
scalp him^ twist bis limbs^ nay, pour vinegar up bis 
nostrils, heap tiles upon him, every thing else but beat 
him with a ^leek or young onion. 

^Ac. A fair offer : and should I happen to maim 
your slave by beating him, " your [action of] damages 
will lie. 

Xan. No, no, not to me 3 so take him away and tor- 
ture him. 

Mac. Well then, [I will do it] here, that he may 
speak to your face : do you [to Bacckus] put down 
the baggage quickly, and see you tell not one lie 
here. 

Bac. ''I would advise I know whom not to tor- 
ture me, an immortal ; but if you will, blame your- 
self. 

Mac. What is it you say ? 

Bac I assert that I am the immortal Bacchus, son 
of Jove, but this is a slave. 
.£ac. [To Xanthias.'] Hear you this ? 

« That is, ''torture him everyway but in sport;" for with these 
plants^ says the Scholiast, the Athenian boys were wont to beat each 
other in play. 

* Demosthenes illustrates this in his speech against Pantenetusi 
(vol. ii. p. 978, Reisk.) Demanding the slave, whom be affirms to 
be privy to this, for torture ; and should it be true, myself was to owe 
him the damages unvalued ; but if false, the inquisitor Mnesicles was 
to be umpire of the value of the slave." Spankeim* 

" Ettrip. Bacch. 504. Av9« fM fth Tjut vm^^nfm •v o-m^^tctf. 
M. Poinsinet has translated the latter part of the sentence thus* If 
you beat me, I shall call you to witness against yourself;" and adds in 
his note, ''An allusion to the strict justice of ^Sacus." 
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Xam. I confess it ; and so much the rather ought be 
to be scourged ; since^ if he be really a God^ he will 
not feel it. 

Bac. Why then, as you, too, say you are a God, are 
not you to have blow for blow with me ? 

Xan. The proposal is but just; and whichever of 
us [to^^iacus] you see ciying first, or caring at all for 
his beating, account him no God. 

^Eac. It must be allowed you are a noble fellow, 
for you come to fair terms ; so strip ye. 

Xan. Now how will you prove us fairly ? 

iEAC. Easily, blow for blow each party. 

Xan. You say well ; look ye, mark me now, see if 
I flinch in the least. 

^Ac. Now I have struck you. 

Xan. Surely not. 

^Ac. No indeed, it seems (you felt it not,] but I 
will go and strike this fellow. 
Bac When ? 

JEac. There, I beat you then. 
Bac Then bow was it I did not * sneeze ? 
Mac. I know not : but I will try this man again. 
Xan. Will you never have done it J heigho ! 
^Eac. What's this "heigho?" were you not in 
pain ? 



> Intimating that the bbw cottld have no other effect on him, 
even if felt. Sneezing was counted ominous among the Greeks, and 
accounted a Deity. By a fttvourable prognostic of this nature, Themis • 
tocles was assured of victory, and Xenophon^ at another time, elected 
general. Potier, Ani. vol. 1. p. 339. 
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Xan. No^ by Jove^ but I was thinking when the 
Heraclea among the ^Diomseans falls. 
^Eac. a religious person. I must go this way again. 
Bac. Holla ! HoUa.! 
JEac. What's the matter ? 
Bag. I see * horsemen. 
Mac. Why then are you in tears ? 
Bag. I smell onions. 
^Eac. Then you care nothing ? 
Bag. No^ not I. 

Mac. Then must I go to this fellow again. 
Xan. Oh me ! 
Mac. What now ? 
Xan. Pull out the thorn. 

Mac. What can all this mean? i must return 
hither. 

Bag. ■ ApoUo, who dwellest somewhere in Delos, 
or Python." 



y Diomus was a Demus of the tribe /Ege'iB, so called from Diomus^ 
son of ColyttuSy the friend of Hercules, who was worshipped there'^in 
^reat splendour. The Diomieans are reproved in the Achamians for their 
boastful temper ; and, in a note on that passage, Mr. Mitchell, fol- 
lowing the authority of Athensus, (whom Meursius also quotes,) ob-* 
serves, that the Di(»neian tribe did not assume a more heroic cha- 
racter in times posterior to Aristophanes ; for it was among them that 
the sixty wits, (ytAA^rM-ft/M,] who registered the squibs, the sarcasms, 
the follies, and eccentric characters of Athens, held their sittings, 
which even the tumult of the Macedonian war did not disturb.** 
Mitch. Jrist. vol. i. p. 80. 

* M. Poinsinet supposes him to mean some knights of his acquaint- 
ance« 

« To this the Scholiast adds two other lines,— 
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Xan. He was hurt : heard you not [ 
Bag. I was not^ for I was recollecting a line of Hip- 
ponax. 

Xan. [7b JEacus.'] Nay, 'tis you do nothing : but 
hit him in the ribs. 

JEac. No, by Jove, but now stretch out thy belly. 

Bac. Neptune,' — 

Xan. I know who was hurt then. 

Bac. — * " Who rulest the promontories of the 
.£gean, or in the depths of the blue ocean." 

JEac. No, by Ceres, I cannot yet discover which of 
you is the God. But go in, for my master himself and 
Proserpine will distinguish you, as they, too, are 
Gods. 

Bac You say well ; but I could have wished you to 
have done this before I received the blows. 

Cho. of M. Mu8e> assay the sacred choral strains, 
come to take pleasure in my song, to see the vast 
multitude of people, where wisdom in a thousand 
forms is seated, forms more emulous than ^ Cleophon, 



and observes, that in his pain and confusion , Bacchus ascribes them to 
the wrong author, Ananias havings composed them. 

b The promontory alluded to is Sunium in Attica, whence in the 
Knights, V. 560, Neptune is called Suniaratus. The Scholiast says it 
is a quotation from the Laocoou of Sophocles. 

^ Hiere were several of this name at Athens, of whom the most 
conspicuous was a public character in the time of Erasinidas and his 
colleagues, and whom Xenophon relates. Hell. i. 7, to have fallen in 
a popular tumult soon after the murder of those generals. The Scho- 
liast says, that on thisGeophon the comedian Plato wrote a drama, in 
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on whode chattering lips the Thracian ^ swallow hor- 
ribly screams^ seated on a foreign leaf : plaintive as 
the nightingale's is the strain she utters^ that he must 
die^ though the ® votes be equal. 

Sem. It is right for the sacred chorus to exhort and 
instruct the city for its good. First then we hold^ that 
the citizens be equalized^ and their fears removed. 
Next, if any have erred> entrapped by the arts of ' Phry- 

which he accuses him of foreign parenta^. It is supposed that Euri" 
pides alludes to him in the Orestes, 901. There is a lyre maker of 
this name meuUoned by ^schin. de Fals. Leg^. (vol. iii. 254, Reisk.) 
as having been dishonourably enrolled a citizen. 

' It was common for the Greeks to compare the speech of barbarians 
to the notes of birds. Thus Herodotus, speaking of the oracle at 
Dodona. See note on v. 93 of this play. 

e « Then the urns were opened, and the suffrages numbered in pre- 
sence of the magistrate, who stood with a rod in his hand, which he 
liud over the beans as they were numbered, lest any person should, 
through treachery or mistake, omit any of them, or count the same 
twice. If the number of the black beans were greatest, he pronounced 
the person guilty ; and, as a mark to denote his condemnation ^ drevir 
a long line, whence it^rttn nfiSt fuuc^»9, in the comedian, signifies 
to condemn all: on the contrary, he drew a short line in token of ab- 
solution, if the white beans exceeded, or only equalled the number of 
the black; for such was the clemency of the Athenian laws, that when 
the case seemed equally disputable on both sides, the severe and 
rigorous commands of justice gave place to the milder laws of mercy 
and compassion. And this rule seems to have been constantly ob- 
served in all the courts of Athens." Pottery Antiq. vol. i. p. 120. See 
also Eorip. Electra, v. 1265. Iph. Taur. v. 1469. Hence the crimes of 
Cleophon must have been of peculiar enormity, or else his birth did 
not entitle him to such privilege. 

i The Scholiast mentions two persons of this name besides the 
comedian mentioned in the argument to this play, one of whom was a 
general, under whose command the Athenians lost a battle, not with- 
out su^icion of foul play on his part. Hie other was a tragedian. 

M 
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nichus ; I assert that the then delinquents should be 
allowed, by setting forth their cause, to exculpate 
themselves from former charges^ Again, I sa^, that 
no K citizen should be excluded from honours } for it 
is a disgrace that men, who have fought once at sea, 
should at once be both ^ Platseans and masters, in- 
stead of slaves. Yet, I could not think of asserting 
that this was otherwise than proper, nay, I applaud it 
as the only sensible thing ye have done. But further, 
you ought, in reason, to remit this single evil of their 
condition, at their request, to these men^ who have 
now^ themselves and their fathers, fought many a 
battle at sea by your side, and are related to you by 
birth. Do ye, however, * naturally most wise, laying 
aside your anger, join with us in procuring all men, 

Poss^lj^ the first may be identified with him of whose intrigues we 
hare an account in Thucydides, B. viii. 50. 

t it appears that there were three degrees of ttrtfUxy or Infamy, at 
Athens : 1. When the criminal kept his property, but was deprived of 
some other privilege. 2. When he suffered for debt to the public a 
confiscation of prbperty and temporal suspension of his rights ; and, 
3. Wheaiie and his descendants were for ever deprived of citizenship ; 
which last appears to be here alluded to ; and that the slaves presen^ 
at Arginuss had been emancipated, while these native Athemans were 
still kept from office. 

^ The Scholiast applies this to the conduct of the Platsans, who 
enfranchised their slaves present at the sea-fight off Salamis : others, 
with greater probability, to the right of citizenship the Piataeans pos- 
sessed in Athens. 

i With all his boldness, Aristophanes dared not tell the mob that 
they were themselves to blame ; on the contrary, he applauds them 
for that quickness of talent which, in men like Alcibiades, ruined 
themselves and their country, and throws the fault ou their counsel- 
lors, forgetting purposely whose choice such men as Cleon were. 
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of our own accord^ as relations^ as capable of office, 
as citizens, whoever has fought with us at sea^ But 
should we be haughty and supercilious [in conferring 
the freedom of] the city, and this, too, When ^ encom- 
passed in the middle of the waves, somie time hence 
we shall not be thought very wise* 

Cnoi OF M. But if I am correct in my view of the 
life and manners of man, who it is that will yet suffer 
[for his :} not long ; no, not a very long time shall the 
puny * Cligenes, the most wicked of all bathing men 
that lord it over ashes, mixed up with dust of false, 
nitre and chalk from "*Cimolus, that ape who is now 
so troublesome, endure : but as he is aware of this, 
he is not for peace> lest he should one day be stripped 
when drunk, walking without his "stick. 

Sbm4 Often, to us at least, the city seems to be in 



^ Literally, in the arms of waves.*^ Didymiis quotes a siibilar 
expression from ^schylus. 

1 Oigenes is slightly mentioned as a wealthy man, but of foreign 
extraction. 

■> One of the Cyclades, abounding in chalk , and, according to the 
Scholiast, in nitre. Pliu. xxxv. 16. 

■ M. Poinsinet explains this passage as follows: ''The walking- 
stick made part of a gentleman's dress at Athens, and a citizen seen 
drunk and without his stick could be taken for nothing but a slave. 
The regulation of police, therefore, was, that in a case of this sort, the 
offender was punished as a servant, that is to sdy, stripped of his 
clothes, and whipped by the first patrole that met him. This was in 
time of peace. But during a war, the sword and other armour made 
it impossible to mistake a master for a slave, and therefore the above 
rule was of no use.'* Cligenes then is either derided for his drunken 
habits, or for such an appearance as would require the walking-stick 
to attest his rank. 

M 2 
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the same condition^ with respect to its best and most 
upright citizens ;.a8 to its ^old money, and new gold: 
for of the former, which is far from being adulterated, 
nay, the purest of all coinage, the only ones correctly 
stamped, and proved by ringing every where among 
Gi-eeks and foreigners, we make no use whatever; 
but [we do] of the latter, bad and alloyed with brass 
as they are, struck but yesterday from the Pvery 
worst of dies. And of the citizens, those whom we 
know to be respectable, prudent, and just men, and 
really good characters, and educated in gymnastics, 
choruses, and music, we treat with indignity ; but the 
brazen mob, foreigners, slaves, rascals themselves, 
and sprung from rascals, we use for every purpose, 
though the very newest comers, [fellows,] whom the 
city before now would not without scruple have 
taken for Spurges. Yet even now, ye senseless, 
changing your conduct, employ those who are fit to 
be employed agdn ; for if ye succeed, it is creditable 

• The old coinai^e here mentioned is said to hare been made in the 
preceding year, during the archonsbip of Antigenes $ the new by Cal- 
lias. Spanheim remarks^ that the coins he had examined of that 
date were chiefly such as would come under the latter class, and were, 
to a surprising degree, inferior to the money coined in Sicily and 
Magna Gnecia. 

P See Piutus, v. 863. Ach. SI6. 

4 This alludes to a custom at Athens of taking the meanest and 
most worthless inhabitants, supporting them for a time in the Pn3rx, 
at the public expence ; and in time of pestilence, or any other public 
disorder, sacrificing them to arert the anger of the Gods. Mr. Mitchell, 
in a note on the Knights, mentions the existence of a similar practice 
art Aries, in the south of France. M. Aristoph. vol i. p. 363. See also 
Brunck*s note on this passage. 
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to you, and should you fail in aught^ at any rate you 
will seem to the wise ^ to suffer what you do suffer 
from a good stick. 

3Eacus, Xanthias, Chorus of Myst^. 

JEac. By Jupiter Preserver, your master is a gen- 
tleman. 

Xan. ' How can he be otherwise, whose only pur- 
suits are wine and women ? 

^Ac. But his not beating you, when clearly detected 
in asserting yourself to be master, when yott were but 
the slave,— 

Xan. He should have repented of it pf he had.] 
^Bac. You have this moment performed that office 
of a slave, the practice of which pleases me so. 
Xan. Does it please you, pray ? 



' This is a sentiment common to ancient writers, (see Bnmck's 
note.) Thus Virgil, JEn. x, 829 : 

** Hoc tamen infelix miseram solabere mortem, 
^nese magni dextra cadis." 

And also Ovid. Metam. B. is. v. 5 : 

■ Nec tarn 

Turpe fnit vinci, quam contendisse decorum : 
Magnaque dat nobis tantus solatia rictor." 
■ Xantbias's idea of the habits and propensities which constituted a 
gentleman, is rather curious. The habits of many Athenian gentle" 
men, however, were probably such as would bear out his notion, and 
the line of Juvenal might have, without great impropriety, been ap- 
plied to them in a sense rather different from its original meaning : 

«* Nobilitas sola est atque unica Virtus." 
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^Ac. Nay; I think myself an ^Epoptes^ when I 
secretly curse my master. 

Xan. But whatjjj^vhen (after many blows received) 
you go grumbling out of aoors ? 

jEac. Then, too, am I pleased. 

Xan. What, when you meddle in what does not 
concern you ? 

Mac. By Jove, I know nothing so delightful. 

Xan. O kindred Jupiter ! and when you over-hear 
what your masters are talking of? 

Mac. O, I am more than mad [with joy.] 

Xan. And what, when you tell all this to those out 
of doors ? 

^Ac. What ? By Jove, when I do this, I am trans- 
ported beyond measure. 

Xan; Phoebus Apollo ! give me thine hand and let 
me kiss thee j and tell me, by Jove, [that Jove,] ■ who 
bears his share of blows with us, what is all this tu- 
mult, and clamour, and wrangling, within ? 

^Ac. Between JBschylus and Euripides. 

Xan. Ah ! 

^Ac. For a matter, a matter of consequence, is m 

* The £poptie are said by Potter to mean all who were admitted (in 
the year following their initiation to the lesser mysteries) to behold 
the Arcana of Eleusinian worship. The commentators on this pas- 
sage, however, rank them with the Hierophant and torch -bearer as 
pecaliar ministers, who could not obtain their office until they had 
been one year Mystie, As then the Mysts were accounted happy, the 
EpoptsB were proportionably capable of more exalted happiness, 

* As Jupiter Homognius was in'voked by brothers, (750,) so was 
Ibe same God attested under the name Homomastigias by slaves, 
partners in knavery and its consequences. 
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agitation among the dead^ and a most tremendous 
sedition. 

Xan. From what? 

Mac. There is a law here established^ that in all 
the arts most important and ingenious^ the man who 
surpasses his fellows in art^ is to have a public main- 
tenance in the " Prytaneum^ and a scat in line with 
Pluto's— 

Xan. I understand. 

iEAc. Until some one better skilled in the art than 
he should come ; then it was his duty to give way. 

Xan. How then did this disturb iEschylus ? 

Mac. He held the tragic throne^ as being the best 
in his art. 

Xan. But who now ? 

Mac. As soon as ^Euripides came down^ he began 

* The Prytaneum is placed by Meursius to the north- east of the 
Acropolis, and was so caUed from the Pr3rtaues meeting there. In it 
were the statues of Vesta and Peace. A maintenance in this place, at 
the public expense, was only granted to such as had deserved nobly of 
their country, the posterity of Uarmodius and Aristoglton, the con- 
querors at Olympia, &c. Hence the bold demand of <this honour by 
Socrates was the principal means of irritating his judges to pronounce 
his condemnation. 

V Notwithstanding that, in almost all the plays of Aristophanes, hi^ 
great adversary, Euripides, appears in a ridiculous light, perhaps in 
none is he so vehemently attacked (and in a point, too, on which the 
" genus irritabile" would be so peculiarly tender) as in the present* 
It will not, therefore, be altogether improper to take some review of 
the causes which induced Aristophanes to persecute the tragedian with 
such unrelenting ferocity. The private reasons of our author have 
been already touched on in the first note, to which the reader is re" 
ferrcd ; his political inducements are of a deeper cast, and require 
more consideration, to enable an impartial judgment of their weigbt 
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to shew off to the highwaymen^ cut-purseg^ parricides^ 
and house-breakers ; which^ in fact^ are a plentiful 
mob in hell : but they hearing his subtle disputations^ 
twists and turns^ were maddened beyond all bounds^ 
and thought him the cleverest : so then elated he laid 
hold on the ' throne where ^chylus had been 
seated. 

Xan. And was not he ' stoned ? 

to be formed. It must be remembered tbat Euripides is uniformly se» 
vere od the fiemale sex : of bis provocations we know but little ; sq 
deep a politician as Aristophanes, however, could not but foresee in 
the depreciation of fomal^ character (already placed on too low a scale 
in Athens,) the future degradation of his country. Again , Euripides, 
whether out of private friendship for Akibiades, or for other reasons, 
was a firm supporter of the war, while Aristophanes constantly urges 
the necessity of peace; and, > in justice to the latter, it should be 
stated, that if he at times indulge in jests on his opponent, which, to 
use Mr. Mitchell's words, ** whether true or false, are disgraceful only 
to himself," that opponent has incurred the more serious charge oi 
rendering, by falsehood and misrepresentation, his dramatic powers 
subservient to the maintenance of sentimeats equally unjust and dis- 
advantageous among his countrymen. See Tyrwhitt's note on Arist. 
Poet. sect. 28, where that able annotator remarks on the unnecessary 
vice introduced in the character of Menelaus in the Orestes and An- 
dromache. See also Mitchell's Arist. i. p. 64, in the note. 

« Possibly an exalted seat of this kind was assigned to the trage-^ 
dians at Athens ; we learn from Philostratus that there existed an hO" 
jiour of the kind, which probably Euripides might have had a better 
claim to fill ; the Sophists' Throne, and Persius mentions (Sat. i. 15) a 
raised seat, on which authors sat in great pomp to recite their com- 
positions. 

J It appears this was a mode of revenge for their wasted time, (a 
commodity so precious with them too,) now and then practised by the 
polite Athenians, on such unlucky wights as had imagined themselves 
pleasing dramatists, until convinced of the contrary by these forcible 
arguments. Athenaeus^ vi. 11, ubi vid. Casaub. 
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iEAc. Not he, but the populace clamoured to have 
a trial, which of the two was the wiser in his art. 

Xan. What, the mob of rascals ? 

Mac. Aye, by Jove, and [shouted] ■ sky-high. 

Xan. But were there not others on -fflschylus' 
side ? 

iEAc. Few are the good, just as here. 

Xan. What then does Pluto mean to do ? 

Mac. To have a contest "this very moment, and a 
decision, and strict examination of their skill. 

Xan. Well then, how was it Sophocles, too, laid 
not hold of the throne ? 

Mac. Not he indeed ; for he kissed iEschylus as 
soon as he came down, and gave him his right hand, 
and so ceded to him the throne ; but now, he means, 
as * Clidemides said, to take his seat as a successive 
combatant ; and if JEschylus conquer, he will keep his 
place ; but if not, he declared he would dispute to 
the last with Euripides for the [palm of] skill. 

Xan. What will be done then ? 

Mac. By Jove, shortly hence the dreadful contest 
will be agitated, in this very place, toa ; for music 
will be weighed in the balance. 

* Eurip. Troad. 519,— <Wdy w^uvm fifyi6n». See also the Trogs^ 
1160. 

* An allusion to the contests at Athens, for which see Mitch. Prel. 
Pisc« 110. 

^ Clidemides is said by some to have been the son of Sophocles^ 
others make him that tragedian's principal actor. The character of 
Sophocles here given corresponds precisely with that of v. 82. 

< The i^i^gef (tertianus) was a combatant, who waited the decision 
of some trial of prowess in the games, with intent to offer himself as 
opponent to ihe conqueror. 
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Xan, What, will they bring tragedy like a ^victim 
to the scales ? 

Mac. Yes, and fetch out rules and measures of 
verses, and will fold together squares like tiles, and di- 
an^et^r^, ^nd wedges, For Euripides declares he will 
jfcrutinize tragedy line by line, 

Xan. I doubt i£schylus takes that but ill. 

iEAc. At any rate, he was bending downwards with 
a stern look. 

Xan. Well, but who decides in this ? 

Mac. This was the difficulty; for they found a 
scarcity of clever men, since -$schylus was not on 
terms with the Athenians, 

Xan. Perhaps he thought them mostly house- 
breakers. 

iEAc. Aye, and besides he looked upon them as 
^ mere triflers in judging of poetic genius : so then 
they put the affair into your master's hands, as being 
experienced in the art. But let us begone within, 

^ This alludes to the festival of Apaturia, at Athens, on the third 
day of which the young citizens (as has been previously mentioned in 
a note on the word ^^utth^). were presented to be registered, and at 
which ceremony it was customary to offer two ewes and a goat to 
Diana. It was to be of a certain weight, ^nd because it once hap- 
pened that the standers by (or, as the Scholiast says, the sponsors, for 
fear they should not have their due share of meat) cried out ftttof, 
^Mf, " too little, too little," the sacrifice was ever afterwards called 
fiU6f, and the priest who brought it to be weighed, fAUetytkfyof, The 
vXeundv mentioned just after is properly a rectangular parallelogram 5 
and in a figure of this kind part of the Athenian army was drawn up 
at its first engagement with the Syracusans. Thucyd. 6. 

« Brunck remarks on this passage that the comedian was still sore 
from the failure of his Clouds. 
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since whenever our masters are seriously engaged/ we 
suffer for it. 

Cho.of M. ^Surely the mighty thunderer will che- 
rish in his soul tremendous indignation^ when he 
shall actually witness the shrill loquacity of his rival 
in art, whetting his teeth; then, then, impelled by 
horrid frenzy, will he roll his eyeis. There wijl be the 
plumed and waving contests of lofty crested words, 
the s bold wheeling career of nicest particles, and the 
filings of works, a hero repelling the high mounted ex- 
pressions of his self-taught fo^. But he, bristling 
up with the shaggy mane of his neck clothed in hair, 
gathering in his horrid eyebrows, with a roar will 
send forth words nailed on one another, 'tearing 
them up like planks, with giant pantings. Then from 
the other side the mistress of eloquence, keen in- 
gpectress^of verse, the slippery tongue [glibly] wheel- 
ing around, shaking her envious curbs, cutting down 
expressions, shall refine and extenuate the vast labour 
pf the lungs. 



f This passage is intended throughout to imitate the pomp of Msr 
pbylus. 

s A late commentator translates this, " rotationes audaces scindu- 
larum tenuium/' i. e. " agitationes ar^mentalionum subtilium.*' 

^ Spanheim observes on the constant use of words compounded with 
^^nv in the plays of ^schylus. Prom. 884. S. C. Tbeb. 760. Eum. 326. 
and also on bis own prayer shortly after, (v. 886.) The word Yme^ufA^f 
occurs in the Prom. 811. Supp. 299. 

i Pers. Sat. i. 14. '* Grande aliquid, quod pulmo animae pnelargus 
^nhelet.'* 
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EuaiPiBBs^ Bacchus^ ^schtlits^ Caoairsr of 
Mtstje, Pluto. 

Ecja. I could not possibly give up the throne : urge 
me not ; for I assert^ that I am superior to him in the 
art. 

Bac. iBschylns^ why art thou silent ? thou hearest 
his claim. 

Eur. He will be haughtily silent at firsts just as he 
was ever in his tragedies^ displaying some ^juggling 
trick. 

Bac. My good fellow, speak not so very loftily. 

Eur. I know him, I have looked him through of 
old ; a fellow describing savage manners, ' stubborn of 
speech, with a mouth uncurbed, unchecked, unclosed, 
of never-ending verbosity, bundling out hosts of 
pompous nothings. 

^scH. Really, son of the rustic Goddess ! And 



k Kuster translates the word rt^mnv^fMi, ** verborum monstra lo- 
quor." 

' Many of these epithets will apply, not only to the character of 
JE&chy\w, but to expressions with which his tragedies abound ; and 
this is one instance of the truth of Mr. Mitchell's observation, that in 
perusing Aristophanes, "his readers' feet are always treading on 
spring traps." 

"> This sneer is at the mother of the poet, who was an herb-woman. 
Brunck mentions a conjecture of Musgrave's, that the verse is a parody 
of one in the Telephus of Euripides. He also refers to a scene in the 
Achamians, in which Dicssopolis, having to make 'his defence on a 
charge of high treason, implores the aid of Euripides to clothe him in 
a garb suitable to his situation ; (see Adam's Rom. Ant. 87,) and where, 
in the course of the dialogue, are ingeniously introduced the names of 
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this to me^ thou gatherer of idle babblings^ thou beg- 
gar-poet^ and botcher up of tattered rags ? But thou 
shalt never say this with impunity. 

Bac. Hold, JEschylus, nor passionately inflame thy 
vitals with vtrrath. 

JSscH. I will not hold, at least before I prove him 
clearly, this poet of lame men, what he is, that he 
dares all this. 

Bac. a ram, a " black ram, my lads, fetch out, for 
a hurricane is on the point of bursting. 

Mscn. Thou collector of ® Cretan monodies, thou 
introducer of unholy nuptials into the art — 

Bac» Stop there, O much-^honoured ^schylus. Eu-' 
ripides, wretch that thou art, get thee out of the way 
of the hail-storms, if thou art wise, that he may not 
in his anger break thy head with a word as hard as 
itself, and let out the ? Telephus. Nor be thou pas- 



some of Earipides' principal characten, numerous enough to Justify 
the epithet nrtf^^6i$t, given him by his opponent. 

» Black, because the hurricane was black. So Virgil*; *' Nigram 
Hiemi pecudem/' See Brunck's note« Homer (Od. lii. 6) prescribes 
a black bnU as a sacrifice to Neptune ; and the commentators on an- 
other passage, (II. iii. 103,) mention the earth as receiving the same 
offering. 

• Alluding to the Hippolytus, in which Fhiedra (who was of Cretan 
origin) plays a prominent part. The monodies here mentioned are at 
V. 197 of that play. The comedian adverts also to his story of Maca- 
rius and Canace, Ovid. Met. xi. 563. Others refer it to Fasiphae. 

P The Telephus appears to have been one of the most popular com- 
positions of Euripides, for it is more frequently the butt of the come- 
dian's ridicule than any other. The Scholiast says there were two 
compositions of this name from the pen of Euripides, both which are 
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sionate^ ^schylus^ but mildly refutej and be refuted. 
It becomes not poets^ like baker's wives^ to abuse one 
another. But you instantly make as much noise as a 
holm oak on fire. 

Eur. for my part^ am ready ; nor do I shrink 
from gitring^ or first receiving, the assault^ if he thinks 
proper^ on the verse, the measure^ the nerve of tra- 
gedy ; nay, by Jove, the ^ Peleus, too, and the JEolus, 
and the Meleager, nay, even Telephus. 

Bag. Well, but what do you mean to do, iEschylus ? 
Tell me. 

iBscH. I could have wished, indeed, not to contend 
here, for our trial is not on equal terms. 
Bac. Why so ? 

iBscH. Because my poetry ' died not with me, but 
this man's did with him, so he will have it all to pro- 
duce : but stilly since you think it right, this must be 
done. 

Bac. Come now, let some one give me out frankin- 
cense and fire, that I may pray, before the arguments 

lost. The labour which should seem to be here hinted at, as be6towe4 
on one of them, is illustrated by a passage in the Acharnians. 

** Die. Twas one in truth of the same stamp, lame, beggarly 

A man that had large gift of speech and tongue. 
£uR. Tis Telephus of Mysia.** 

Mitch. Arist. i. p. 59. 

<i Lost plays of Euripides. 

' For this alone the reader, in gratitude, would anticipate victory on 
the part of ^schylus. M. Poinsinet observes, that in order to preserve 
throughout this comedy a true relish for the Attic salt wherewith it 
abounds, the reader must bear in mind that Euripides is really 
alive. 
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commence, [for power,] to judge this trial most sa- 
gaciously. But do ye, [to the Chorus,'] second me 
with a hymn to the Musei^. 

Cho. of M. Yc nine chaste virgin-daughters of 
Jove, ye Muses, who look down upon the nicely dis- 
criminatiiig. Intelligent souls of liien, "framers of sen- 
timent, when they come as opponents in the contest 
with keenly-invented, intricate manceuvres, come ye 
to inspect the power of mouths most wondrous [in 
eloquence,] supply them with expressions, and the 
subtle parings of verse ; for now this mighty dispute 
of genius is coming to action. 

Bag. Do ye then also offer up some prayer, before 
ye recite your verses* 

iEscH. * Ceres, that nourishest my soul, may I be 
deserving of thy mysteries* 

Bac. Do you also then, [/o Eunpides,] take incense 
and place it on [the fire.] 

Eur. Right ; for they are other Gods, to whom I 
pray. 

Bac Are they some of your own, a " new stamp ? 
Eur. Yes, indeed. 

• Thus in the Clouds, 952. Knights, r. 1379. Thesm. 55. 

* iEschylus was a native of Eleusis, and therefore offers up his 
prayer to the patron Goddess of that town. The mysteries, however, 
which he mentions, he had during^ his life-time been accused of 
divulging, but escaped by pleading ignorance of the sacred nature 
of what he had revealed, jirist, Eth, 3. It is probable, therefore, that 
be had before his death been initiated. 

" The comedian cannot let pass such a favourable opportunity for 
imputing to his enemy a crime, to the charge of which the intimacy 
of Euripides and Socrates would give great weight. 
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Bac. Come now^ pray to your peculiar Gods. 

Eur. ^ Air^ my pasture, and volubility of tongue^ 
and intelligence^ and nostrils nice of perception^ 
grant me correctly to expose the words whereat I 
shall cavil. 

Cho. of M. We^ too^ are anxious to hear from men 
of genius some harmony of words^ we would enter 
on the path of learning. For their tongue has be<^ 
come savage^ while the spirit of both is most daring, 
their souls most active. We have then reason to ex- 
pect that the one wiir produce something elegant and 
^ polished ; while the other tearing them up, and fall- 
ing on, with words from the very roots^ will at once 
disperse the many whirls of song. 

B3i«^ But you should speak with all possible speed, 
and in such manner as that ye produce elegancies of 
diction, and neither ' figures^ nor such as another 
would say. 

Eur. Now, as for myself^ and my own merits in 
poetry, I will speak of them last : but first I will prove 
this fellow to be a vain-boaster and ^ impostor, [and 

^ Thus in the Clouds, that singular chOras (which he represents 
Socrates as ranking with the Gods,) are said to pasture the Sophists. 
And in another place Socrates himself invokes both air and sstber. 

^ Literally « filed down," the "limss labor" of Horace. Hie 
word occurs in the Supplices of ^.schylus, y. 761. The expression which 
follows, siyriir^i^Mff, is found in the Eumenides, r. 398, and in the 
Antigon.y. 714. 

« laterally images," i. e. he bids them speak only the truth. 

y The accusation here brought against iBschylus is refuted by an 
anonymous author of his life, who says, That by his scenery and plots 
he aimed at producing terror and astonishment, rather than cheating 
his audience." Nevertheless Gorgias, according to Plutarch, de Glor- 
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will shew] with what trick he cajoled the spectators^ 
taking them^ fools ready-made^ out of ■ Phrynichus* 
hands. For first of all^ now^ he covered up some one 
person^ and seated it^ some Achilles or Niobe, not 
shewing the face, as mere * furniture of tragedy, mut- 
tering scarce this. 

Bac. No, by Jove, they did not. 

Eur. The chorus, however, would push out a set 

Ath. (vol. vii. p. 372, Reisk.) called all tragedy deceit ; and Aristotle 
seems to intimate as much in his account of what was expected of 
actors. Rhet. ii. S. 

■ FhiynichuSf the tragedian, whose genius or unlucky choice of 
subject proved his nun ; for having brought on the stage a play, the 
subject of which was the taking of Miletus by the Persians, he so 
powerfully affected his audience, that, to use the words of Herodotus, 

the theatre melted into tears and he was fined a thousand drachms 
for recalling their misfortunes to the minds <tf his countrymen. This 
play was acted B. C. 497. ^schylus died in 456, in the 69th year of 
his age. The author of the argument prefixed to the Perse asserts, on 
the authority of Glaucus, that iBschylus copied that play Arom the 
Fhoenissae of Fhiynichus. 

• The former of these characters was introduced in a play of Achy- 
lus, called the Ransom of Hector, where he exchanged only a few 
words with Mercury, and continued silent during the rest of the play. 
Niobe was represented sitting mute on the tomb of her children until 
the third act of a drama which bore her name. Of Telephus, however, 
(see lyrwhitt's note on Arist. Foetrp. 153, where that able commen- 
tator's only point of doubt seems to be accounted for upon this practice 
of .Sschylus,) Euripides says nothing, conscious perhaps of the pro- 
bability of his sarcasms being turned on himself. Bergler observes 
that Euripides has given into the very same fault in the Adrastus of 
his Suppliants, and in hia H«cuba, in the tragedy of that name. Sup. 
104. Hec. 485. 

^ n^orjffifttt is used by Jk>8ephus to express the shadow of power 
which Hyrcanus possessed, while the reality was enjoyed by Herod 
and Fhaselus. Jnfiq, xiv. 12. 

N 
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of measures strung together^ four in succession : htxt 
they would be silent. 

Bag. Yet; I used to like this silence, and it pleased 
me just as well as, [or rather better than J the pre- 
sent speakers. 

Eur. Because you were silly, believe me. 

Bac. I believe I was, too. But why did he there 
do this ? 

Eur. Out of conceit, that the spectator might sit 
expecting, when at last his Niobe would speak : but 
the play was going on. 

Bag. O villain ! how must I have been cheated by 
him ! [to JEschylus.] Why art thou yawning and un- 
easy ? 

Eur. Because I thoroughly expose him. And then, 
when he would have trifled in this way, and the drama 
would be now half over, out would come some dozen 
words as big as oxen, with eyebrows and crests, as it 
were; a set of horrid * spectres, unknown to the 
spectators. 

iEscH. Ah me ! 

Bac. Silence. 

Eur. But not a single plain word would he utter. 
Bac Do not grind thy teeth [to ^schylus.'] 
Eur. But either ^ Scamanders, or trenches, or 
griiiin-eagles embossed in brass upon shields, and 

• The Monnus, acoordiitff to the ScholiaBt, was a bug-bear to 
frighten children with. 

< See the Agtm, y. 522, 1168. Choeph. 363. Sum. 395. The 
Gryphons (or Griffins) occur in the Prom. 810, and are mentioned by 
Herodotus, iii. 116. iv. 13. 
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vast precipitous phrases^ which it was not easy to com- 
prehend. 

Bac. At any rate I swear « I once upon a time lay 
waking for a great part of the nighty trying [to find 
out] the *^ yellow Hippalectryon," what bird it is. 

iEscH. Why^ you ignoramus^ it had been painted 
as a sign on vessels. 

Bac. I, for my part, thought it had been Eiyxis 
' Philoxenus* son. 

Eur. And ought you then to have introduced a 
cock into tragedy ? 

.£scH. But you, detested of the Gods, what is it 
you represent ? 

Eur. Not Hippalectryones, I swear, nor Tragelaphi, 
as you do, such as they paint on the-> Persian tapestry : 
no, but the very first moment that I received the art 
from you, pufied up with vain nonsense, and burden- 
some phrases, I first of all thinned it, and took ofi^ its 
weight, with ^ short lines, and scholastic arguments> 

« Here a distich of Euripides (Hipp. 378) is parodied ; see Eqq. 
1290. The Hippalectiyon occurred in the Myrmidons of iBschylus. 
And the Scholiast interprets it as BwXttnnf, adding, as a reason, that 
the cock was honoured among hirds. 

' FhiloxenuSy whose son and father appear to have had the same 
name, is mentioned hy Aristotle as a great glutton. Eth. iii. c. 10. 

f The custom of painting monstrous figures of animals on eastern 
tapestry it commented on by Vossiut, in his notes to Catullus, p. 197* 
The architecture of the temples in Hindottan at this day would furnish 
some curious patterns for a work of this sort. This tapestry is men- 
tioned also by Aristotle, Mir. Ausc. c. 119. Plautus, Stich. Act ii. 
sc. 1. V. 54, calls them Babylonian. 

^ "EirvXXut, ** dainty verse/' Mitch, i. p. 56. See also ^e Peace, 
V. 532. 

N 2 
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and small roots of ' beet^ imparting to it the essence 
of trifles that I strained out from ^ books. I then fed 
it np again with monodies^ blending in ^ Cephisophon. 
Then I did not trifle with whatever I chanced to meet^ 
nor when I had hit on aught^ did I confound it ; but 
whoever came forward would^ first of all and immedi- 
ately, tell me the '"line of the play. 

Bac. Aye, for, by Jove, 'twas better for thee than 
thine own. 

Eur. Then from the first verse I would leave no- 
thing idle 5 but a ° woman would speak for me, or a 



* SotioDy in his Geopon. xii. 15^ obsenres that the juice of tiie beet, 
mixed up and melted with wax, reduces all hardnesses and « swell- 
ings/' 

^ In the person of the chorus, Euripides boasts of these his extended 
studies, Alcest. 962. 

> Cephisophon," says Mr. Mitchell, was the principal actor of 
Euripides, and is said to have assisted him in the composition of his 
pieces. It was in consequence of an intri^e between Cephisophon 
and the wife of Euripides, that the tragedian retired to the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedon. The sophist who forged the letters of 
Euripides is so little aware of this circumstance, that he has made the 
poet address one of his longest and most friendly epistles to the very 
person who had thus dishonoured him." 

This witticism depends on the word yiMf* 

* Thus in ^e Achamians : 

Euripides, thou art a happy man. 
That hast a servant of so trim a wit." 

Mnx;H. vol. i. 56. 

And Aristotle, in bis Fbetica, (28,) has blamed the tragedian for in» 
troducing Melanippe as discussing the philosophy of the Anaxagorsan 
school, to prove to her father that the children she had herself borne 
and concealed were the ofispring of his cows ! 
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slave as well as his master^ or a virgin^ or^ may be^ 
an old woman, 

MscH. Well, and ought you not to have died, that 
durst do this ? 

Eur. By Apollo, no, for I did it as a popular act. 

Bac. ®No more of this, my friend, for on this 
point, at least, you cannot very well dispute. 

Eur. In«the next place, I taught these eloquence. 

^scH. I grant you: and O that you had burst 
asunder in the middle before you did so. 

Eur* And the applications of nice rules, and angu- 
lar inflexions of verse, to observe, to see, to compre- 
hend, to turn, to love, to work with art, to suspect 
mischief, to keep in mind every thing, — 

iEscH. I allow it. 

Eur. Introducing domestic afiairs, in which we are 
engaged, with which we are conversant, from which 
at least I might have been censured ; for they, being 
acquainted with the subjects, might have criticised 
my style. But I never used to spout away, tearing 
them from common sense, nor would I frighten 
them to death by representing p Cycni and Memnones 

• The slightest appearance of equality between the Athenians and 
their slaves, would have excited the jealous fears of HktA/ree people ; 
and their great poet himself is here made to consider even a theatrical 
approximation of servants to their masters matter enough for a charge 
of high treason. What effect would the serious proposal of such a 
measure produce among some of our trans-atlantic brethren ? 

p Cycnus, son of Mars, fell by the hand of Hercules, as did Mem- 
non by that of Achilles. From the frequency of using beUs as an ap-* 
pendage to horses, particularly in religious processions, Longinus ap- 
plies the word fttShft to the pompous ornaments of stjde. It appears 
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no steeds caparisoned with bells* Nay^ yon will know 
my scholars also from his^ for his are ^ Phormisius^ 
and the slave ''Megsenetus^ with trumpets^ lances^ 
and long beards^ smiling bitterly as ' Sinnis the ben- 
der of the fir; but mine are 'Clitophon^ and Hiera- 
menes the polished. 

Bag. Theramenes ? he at least is a man of genius^ 
and of wondrous skill in all things^ who^ if ever he 
get into difficulties^ and be on the very brink [of ruin J 
has^ at once^ extricated himself from his perils^ no 
" Chian^ but a Cian. 



that they were sometimes hvoig on the shields of warriors, to strike 
terror into the enemy ; and this is mentioned by Euripides himself, 
Rhes. 383. 

4 Phormisius is mentioned in the Eccl. y. 97, as huiy in his per- 
son ; and the Scholiast says his rough aspect was Eunpides' chief in- 
ducement to place him in the school of ^schylus the iSy^i^rsidf. 

' Of Me^netusy we have no further information than his appella- 
tion, ** Maoes/' affords us, which was a* common name to designate 
slaves. Aw. 523. 

* Xm^tutl^tt signifies primarily, '* to open their jaws in tearing the 
flesh off a bone," like dogs, vid. Pftc. 482. Sinnis was a famous rob- 
ber in Attica, who, from his prodigious strength, was able to bend the 
bought of trees together, to which he then tied his prisoner, and af- 
terwards unloosing the bands that held together the branches, he 
suffered them to recoil, and his victims were torn limb from limb. 
He was put to death by Theseus. Ovid. Met vii. v. 440. Ariadne 
Thes. 

* Hie craft and versatility which rendered the last of these a pupil 
worthy his master have been already mentioned, (see note on v. 540.) 
The first is said to have been ridiculed for his inertness, but nothing 
further is known of him. 

* Some commentators refer this to two throws ou the dice, the one 
ttiilucky, the other lucky ; and that Hierameues always managed to 
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Eur. To such prudence, however, have I brought 
them, by introducing into the art calculation and ex- 
amination ; so that they now are sensible of all things, 
and have a thorough knowledge, not only on other 
points, but also in regulating their households better 
than before now, and of inspecting with — How is 
this ? Where is that ? Who took this 

Bac. At any rate, I swear, there is not a. man in 
Athens now, but on coming home, bawls to his do- 
mestics and demands, " Where's the pitcher ? Who 
has eaten off the herring's head ? My last year's dish 
is gone. Where is the garlic of yesterday ? Who was 
it that nibbled my. olives ?" But up to this time they 
would sit gaping [like] ^ Mammacythi, [or] Melitidae. 

Cho. of M. ^Thou seest all this, illustrious Achilles. 
Come then, what wilt thou say to this ? Only see that 
thine anger seize thee not, and carry thee out of 
' bounds 5 for dreadful has been his charge. But be- 
get the latter. Branck considers it a common proverb, without refer- 
ence to any game, and not unaptly compares it to the fable of the bat, 
one while a mouse, another time a bird. 

* The Scholiast mentions a play (said by some to be the production 
of Plato the comedian) called Mammacythi it is more probable, 
however, that these were the names of two idiots at A^thens. 

^ Harpocration has added to this verse (which is a quotiEition from 
the Myrmidons of /Bschylus) the two foUowing : 

It appears they were the words of some embassy to Achilles, entreat- 
ing his assistance. 

« Literally, ** without the olives," an allusion' to the Hippodromia, 
around which were planted olives, to mark the limits of th€ course. 
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ware^ O noble man^ lest thine answer be passionate ; 
rather do thou^ havii^ furled thy sail^ ^ catch the 
wind in its edge^ then gradaally bear up^ and >ratch 
to get a gentle and steady breeze. But^ O thou, first 
I oo y of Greeks, that raised on high dignified expressions, 
and adorned the tragic nonsense, boldly send forth 
thy stream [of eloquence.] 

JEsCH. 'Angry am I at the meeting, and my in- 
most soul is indignant, that I must answer to this man. 
Yet, that he say not I am at a loss, [to Muripides,'] 
answer me ; for what is a poet to be admired ? 

Eur. For ingenuity and admonition, since we make 
the inhabitants of cities better men. 

^scH. This, then if thou hast not done, but from 
upright and noble characters hast rendered them 
most ■ depraved, what wilt thou allow thyself worthy 
to suffer ? 



The Scholiast suc^sts a sort of piuming reference to the olives, just 
before mentioiied by Bacchus, as the subject of comjrfaint to the Athe- 
nian housekeeper. 
f See Eiirip. Med. 522. Similariy Horace,— 

Contrahe ventis nimium secundis 
Turgida Tela." 

^ ■ M. Poinsioet remarks that Ovid has copied this in his opening of 
Ajax's speech against Ulysses. 

• An extract from Mr. MitcheU's excellent note On this subject will 
not be unacceptable here. '* Grandeur and ideal elevation— the con- 
trast between internal liberty and external necessity, and the forma- 
tion thereby of the human mind to the power of suffiering with dignity 
and constancy; these had hitherto been the grand objects of the 
Greek tragedy, to which iEschylus had directed the sublime serious- 
ness of his mind, and Sophocles his severe wisdom. But under Euri- 
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Bac« Death ; ask not him, 

iEscH. Look now then^ what sort of men he re- 
ceived them first from me, if they were not noble, 
and * irreproachable, not * shufflers off of public of- 
fices, nor market^idlers, nor jugglers, as they are now, 
nor villains ; but breathing of the spear, the lance, 
the white-plumed and treble-crested helmet, of the 
battle axe, the greave, the soul of shielded Ajax. 

Bac. Truly now, the evil increases ; nay, he will 
wear me to death with^these helmets of his, 

Eur. What was it then you did, that you made 
them so spirited ? 

Bac. Speak, JEschylus, nor in obstinate haughti- 
ness cherish anger. 

iEscH. By producing a drama replete with war. 

Bac. What was it ? 

JEscH. The Seven against Thebes." Not a man 
that saw it but would long to be a warrior. 



pides, the ''Attic tragedy of stateliest and most regal argument" was 
fast degenerating into homeliness and effeminacy;' and the effect 
upon the public manners was becoming obvious." See Mitch. Arist. 
i. 64. To his characters of male and female vice> already mentioned, 
may be added that climax of absurdity, his Hdea,who, as Spanheim 
obseftres on Aristotle's authority, declares herself compelled, for certain. 
siUy reasons, to commit parricide. 

^ Literally, "men four cubits high," that is, of «a just stature, 
deserving the name of men." The q>ithet rtr^uymfH, stiU more com- 
mon in Greece, to express a man whose dealings, like himself, were 
« on the square," suggested the translation as it stands in its present 
general sense. 

c Such are the tribe mentioned in the Achamians, 601, as serving 
in Thrace and Sicily for high pay. 
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Bac. Nay^ this was badly done of yon^ however ; 
for you made the 'Thebans more courl^eous in the 
war ; so for this at least you must suffer. 

iEscH. But on the other hand ye might have exer- 
cised yourselves [in arms J yet ye attended not to this. 
I then produced the Persse^^' and taught them in the 
same manner to be eagerly desirous of ever conquer- 
ing their adversaries^ ^ having adorned a most excel- 
lent work. 

Bac At any rate I was delighted, when they were 
telling of the dead Darius; and the 'chorus in- 
stantly clapped its hands together thus^ and cried 
"Alas V* 

iEscH. This should be the business of the poet; 
for see from earliest time how useful the nobler bards 

* There is an intentional ambiguity in this passage. Bacchus ac- 
cuses /Eschylus of misrepresentation, in making the lliebans braver 
than the Argives, which was contrary to tradition, and so gratifying 
the national pride of Athens' bitterest enemies at &e expence of her 
staunchest friends, ^schylus, choosing to understand it as referring 
to the emulation of their ancestors, which his poems had excited in the 
Boeotians, takes tlie opportunity of rebuking Athens for remissness in 
military education ; which as Pericles either could not or would not 
remedy, he thought fit to praise. Thuepd. ii. 39. 

« In other words, having bestowed time and talent on a work, the 
noblest of its kind." ^ 

t There is no passage in the Per8«, as handed down to us, in which 
the word 'mwS occurs ; but so inconsiderable an expression, in &ct little 
better than a direction to the chorus, might easily have been altered 
or omitted. Aristophanes appears to allude to their praise of the de- 
ceased monarch. ' M. Poinsinet, however, thinks the flight of Xerxes 
to be meant, considering it a slip worthy of Bacchus, and mentions a 
similar instance in a French play, where Charles tiie Ninth is killed 
at the battle of Pavia. 
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have been. ^ Orpheus instructed us in the mysteries^ 
and to abstain from murder; Musseus^ in the ''cure 
of diseases and in divination ; ' Hesiod, the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, the season of its fruits, and tillage ; 
but Homer the divine— whence had be honour and 
renown ? Whence, but that he taught all that was 
good, the ranks, the virtues, the very arms^ of he- 
roes ? 

Bac* And yet, after all, he could not teach ^ Pan- 
tacles, that most stupid fool : at any rate 'twas but 
yesterday, when, he was to lead the procession, that he 
tied on his head-piece first, and was then going to 
fasten his crest on it. 

iEscH. Yet many other brave men, and among them 
the hero 'Lamacbus [he taught;] from which source 
my soul drew its stores selected, and represented the 
many virtues of Patrocli, Teucri, Thymolepntes, that 
I might rouse each citizen to place himself on a par 



I From this poet, the or^es of Bacchus, said to have been broug^ht 
from Egypt to Greece by him, were called Orpbica. 

^ Spanheim observes that this is claimed by Prometheus in iEschy- 
lus. Musseus is supposed to have been son or scholar of Linus or Or- 
pheus. Vir^l assigns him as distin^ished place in Elysium, JEn. vi. 
677. The Scholiast mentions his tomb in Phalerum. 

i The " Works and Bays" of Hesiod is well known. 

^ Pantacles is said to have been ridiculed by Eupolis for his stu- 
pidity. 

1 That is, « the deceased Lamachus," the of the Greeks, an* 
sweriug to the Divus of Tacitus. The Achamians (wherein this gene- 
ral appears in a very different light) waa acted in the sixth year of the 
Peloponuesian war, the Frogs in the twenty-sixth, in the interval be- 
tween which, Lamachus had bejen a distinguished actor in the Sicilian 
tragedy, and bad there met his death in battle. J'huc^d* 7, 
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with them^ whenever he should hear the trampet. 
Bnt never^ I swear^ by Jupiter^ did I represent harlot 
Fhsedrse and Sthenoboese ; nor know I that I ever 
wrote on any ^ lovesick woman. 

Eur. No, truly^ for there was nought of Venus in 
thee. 

iEscH. May there never be; but on thee and thine 
may she ever and abundantly be seated ; as ^now she 
has cast thee down^ thyself. 

Bac. By Jupiter^ now this is the fact^ for you are 
yourself afflicted with all that you have described in 
other men's wives. 

Eur. And how^ worst of wretches^ do my Stheno- 
boese injure the city ? 

^scH. Because thou hast induced the highborn 
wives of highborn citizens to drink hemlock^ struck 
with shame at thy Belleropbontes. 

Eur. But have I composed other than the existing 
story of Phaedra? 

« 

■ The wife of Pnetiis, who, being unable to iudace Bellerophbn to 
comply with her adulterous tolicitations^ accused him to her husband 
falsely, which occasioned his expedition against the Chimflura. Homer' 
calls her Antaea. II. vi. v. 152, &c. 

• Spauheim observes that ^chylus' recoUection must have totally 
&iled him, when the whole plot of the Agamemnon (by many consi - 
dered the best of his compositions remaining) turns on the adulterous 
passion of Clytemnestra. 

« This alludes to Cephisophon's intrigue, (see the note on that 
name.) Euripides was as unfortunate in his matrimonial connections 
as Milton, having been twice married, and twice divorced ; which, 
some think, accounts for the antipathy to women exhibited in bis 
plays ; to which, in justice it must be added, his Aleestis Ibrms an 
illustrious exception. 
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iGscH. No indeed^ bat that extant. Yet should the 
poet at least conceal crime^ nor produce it^ nor repre* 
4sent it : for as it is the master who instructs the little 
children^ so do the poets those of maturer age. Thus 
ought we ever to speak of virtue. 

Eur. When now you tell us of ^Lycabeti^ and the 
size of Pamassi^ is this teaching us.virtuCj which 
should be expressed in words of common life ? 

iEscH. But^ wretch; it must be that of mighty sen« 
timents and ideas equal expressions are produced. 
And besides it is but reason that the ^ demi-gods use 
mightier words [than menj since the very robes they 
wear are far more august than ours. All which^ as I 
rightly exhibited; so didst thou pollute. 

EuR. By doing what ? 

iEscH. "First by dressing royal personages in rags^ 
that they might present a piteous sight to men. 



p Lycabettus, a mountain of Attica^ anciently abounding in wolves, 
(whence it derived its name,) and afterwards fruitful in olives. A 
curious story is told of this hill : it is said that Minerva wanted to lay 
the foundation of her citadel at Athens, and for that purpose pitched 
on Lycabettus, which accordingly she was carrying through the air, 
when a crow met her with tidings of the discovery of Ericthonius, (for 
this trifling slip of the chaste Deity, see Ovid. Met. 2,) upon which 
the Goddess, in a great passion, flung down her mountain, where it 
now remains. The fondness of .ffiscbylus for geographical description 
«eems to have been inherited, equally with his genius, by Milton. 

4 It will be observed that, in the whole Prometheus, lo is the only 
mortal character ; and she is approximated to them by her singular 
fiortunes and subsequent deification. In the Eumenides, Orestes and 
the I^thoness. 

' See the scene between Dtceopolii and Euripides, in the Achar* 
nians. 
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Eur. Was there barm in this ? How ? 

MscH. Now it is through this that not one opulent 
man chuses to be ' trierarch ; but wraps himself in 
his tatters^ and weeps^ and declares he is poor. 

Bag. Aye^ by Ceres^ does he, with a tunic of soft 
wool under, and should he cheat them with this ex- 
cuse, he emerges at the ' fish-stalls. 

MscB. Again, you taught them attention to loqua- 
city and nonsense, which emptied the palaestrae^ led 
the youth to effeminate and trifling pursuits, and in- 
duced our best sailors to mutiny against their officers ; 
yet at the time when I was living, the extent of their 
knowledge, was to call for the cake and shout '^Rhyp- 
papse.'' 

Bac. Yes, by Apollo, did he ; and when on board, 
to ^insult their messmates; and when on shore, to 

• The triremes at Athens were built and equipped by the wealthier 
citizens, no particular number of men being nominated to this office ; 
but their number being increased or diminished according to the value 
of their estates, and the exigencies of the commonwealth. Pott. Ant. 
vol. i. 86 ; where will be found an account of the extreme strictness 
with which the aUeged disqualifications of citizens to undertake this, 
and the like offices, were examined. 

* Hie Circus, a part of the Athenian agora, was principally occupied 
by these, where the wealthy and luxurious constantiy resorted ; fish, 
and particularly the Copaic eel, being considered among their chief- 
est delicacies. See the Achamians, v. 880. 

" This was the common shout of the sailors. Hie word Hyppap» 
occurs, as used for it in the Knights. 

^ Mention is made here of the ^tiXmfuuuf, the lowest tier of rowers 
in a trireme, the middle being called zeugitas, and the uppermost 
thranite. It is rather remarkable that Athenaeus (yol. i. 17.) accuses 
^schylus of introducing on the stage some drunken Greeks playing 
pranks far beneath the dignity of tragedy, and not unlike these. ^ 
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plunder whomever they may meet; nay, now they 
dispute, and no longer row, and [if they doj go this 
way, and then again that. 

^scH. But of what evils is he not the cause ? Has 
he not represented pandars, and ^ women delivered 
in temples, and incestuously connected with their 
brethren ; and who say that to live is not to live 
And then, from this, our city is crammed foil of ^ nota- 
ries, and buffoons, monkeys of the mob, which [like 
those animals,] they are for ever cheating. But a 
y torch there is not one that can carry any longer now, 
from want of exercise. 



^ The second of these charges is, accordiug to the Scholiast, an al- 
losioQ to the birth of Telephus. The third is that of Canace, and also 
the iBolid». For a passage somewhat similar to the {vf •vQlr, see the 
Hippolytus, 191. The Scholiast, in another place, quotes a passage 
from the Phiyxus to thj| same purport. 

> Fbtter says that the y^vtiifidnvi was properly an officer attached 
to the ten representatives of the Athenian tribes, which formed that 
council known .by the name, m tthvcet. In Acts xx. ver. 35, our trans- 
lation has it, the town-clerk." It appears that these were chosen 
at Athens by the orators, to read their laws to the people. 

y See y. 131. The Panathentea were divided into Greater and Lesser, 
the former being celebrated on the twenty-seQond of the month Heca- 
tombaeum, once in five years ; the latter was observed every year, on 
the twentieth of Thai^ion. In this last there were three games, 
managed by ten presidents elected out of all the tribes of Athens, who 
continued in office four yean. On the first day at even there was a 
race with torches, wherein first footmen, and ajfterwards horsemen, 
contended : the same custom was likewise observed in the greater fes- 
tival. The second contention was fMSf^^/«$ : i. e. a gymnical 
exercise, so called because the combatants therein gave a proof of 
their strength or manhood. The place of these games was near the 
river, and called Panathenalcum* The last was a musical contention. 
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Bac. No, that there is not ; and I had nearly killed 
myself with laughing at the Panatheneea, when a cer- 
tain fellow, tardy, bent double, hoary, corpulent, was 
running last of all, and making most wry faces ; so 
then the people of the Ceramicus in the gates, fall to 
beating him on the belly and the sides, before and be- 
hind ; and he, thus battered with thdr open palms, 
blew out the torch and ran away. 

Cbo. of M. Mighty is the a£Ur, great is the strife, 
and vast the coming war. Hard mil be the task to 
decide, when the one shall press on with firmness, 
and the other be able to turn on him and make a 
skilful stand. But fix not yourselves on one point, for 
many other approaches are there of shrewd argument. 
Whatever ye have therefore to dispute withal, pro- 
nounce, follow up, disclose, whether old or new, and 
hazard the utterance of something requisite and inge- 
nious. Yet if this ye fear, lest aught of ignorance at- 
tach to your audience, to prevent them from per- 
ceiving your niceties of language, dread not this, since 
it is no longer the case ; for each has a book, and 
learns the dexterities [of art,] nay, more, their ' in- 
tellects are of the first order, and now have been 

first institoted by Pericles. In the songs used at this time, they re- 
hearsed the generous undertakings of Harmodius and Aristogiton.*' 
Poit, Amiiq, Meunins observes that th« race began from the pedestal 
of a statue of Prometheus, that the competitors were three in number, 
and the prize was his who could carry his torch first to the goal with- 
out «xtiaguishing it. From the practice here mentioned by Aristo- 
phanes, ** Plagse Ceramics" came into use as a proverb, to signify 
blows struck with the open hand, ajid in jest. 
, • See Herod, i. 60. Demosth. Epist. 3, [vol. ii. 1477.] 
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whetted [to the task.] Then fear ye toothing, but go 
through with the whole, if but for the spectators' 
sake, acute as they are. 

Eur. Then will I turn to thy very prologues, that I 
may first of all scrutinize the first part of the tragedy 
of this clever genius ; for he was obscure in the enun- 
ciation of his plots. 

Bac. And which of his will you examine ? 

Eur. O, plenty of them. But first tell me that from 
the "Oresteia. 

Bac. Now, silence every man ; begin, iEschylus. 

^scH. Terrestrial * Mercury, inspector of pater- 
nal rule, be the preserver and ally of me thy suppli- 
ant. For I come to this land and return" — 

Bac Have you any fault to find with these ? 

Eur. Aye, a dozen and more. 

Bac. Why, they are but three lines altogether. 

Eur. But each has twenty blunders at least. 

Bac. iEschylus, I exhort you to be silent ; if you 
will not, you shall be found ^ guilty of more than these 
three iambics. 

iEscH. Shall I be silent for this fellow ? 

Bac. Yes 5 that is, if you will take my advice. 



• The Oresteia, according to the Scholiast, was a tetralo^a, com • 
prising the Agamemnon, Choephone, (of which this is the opening,) 
Eumenides, and Proteus Satyricus. 

^ So Brunck translates it. It should be rather fnfemal Mercury/* 
in allusion to his well known office of conductor to the souls of th& 
dead. This his melancholy appellation is passed over by the crafty 
God in his interview with Carlo towards the end of the Plutus. 

« That is, "more than thei^e three shall be ridiculed by Euripi- 
des." 

O 
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Eur. Why^ at the very outset^ he has made a most 
tremendous blander ; ^lookye^ [to Bacchus,'] you are 
a fool. 

Bag. Oh; I care little for that, 
iEscH. How say you that I blunder ? 
Eur. Begin again^ and repeat them. 
iEscH. " Terrestrial Mercury, inspector of paternal 
rule/'— 

EuR. Does not Orestes, now, say this over the tomb 
of his deceased father ? 
MscH. I deny it not. 

Eya. Did he then say that • Mercury, as his father 
fell by violence from the hand of a woman in secret 
stratagem^ was the inspector of this ? 

MscH. No, not that [Mercury,] but the ''Eriounian 
Mercury he addressed as ^^Terrestrial,'* and proved it 
by saying that he had obtained this paternal honour. 

Eur. You have made a blunder still worse than I 
wanted ; for if he have this " terrestrial" honour from 
his father — 

Bac. He would thus be a grave-digger by descent. 
iEscH. Bacchus, ^you do not drink good wine. 

' lliese lost word» are commonly giren to XachyioB, and the reader 
wiU decide whether they are not hotter suited to him than Euripides, 
whose part Bacchus was eyidently taking. 

c That is, Mercury, the patron of deceit and stratagem. 

' By this name he is twice called in Homer, II. zz. v. 73. xxiv. 
V. 360; in the latter of which the Scholiast gives as its meaning, 

s LiteraUy, you drink wine that does not smeU of flowers." Virg. 
Georg. iv. 279 : 

Hujus odorato radices incoque Baccho." 
See note on the Flutus, 807> where the word iv^^a^tt^ also occurs. 
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Bag. Recite him another (linej and do you [to 
Euripidesy] look f:>r the fault. 

^scH. ^^iBe the preserver and ally of me thy sup- 
pliant ; for I come to this land and return." ^ 

EuB. The sapient ^schylus has told us the same 
thing twice. 

Bac. How twice ? 

Eur. ^ Mark the expression ; I will repeat it to you, 
"For I come to this land," says he, "and return 
but " I come," is the same with I return." 

Bac Yes, by Jove, just as if one were to say to 
one's neighbour, ^^Lend me a ^kneading tub, or, if 
you will, a tub to knead in." 

^scH. No, I say, it is not the same you nonsensical 
fool of a fellow, but as good a verse as can be. 

Bac. How so ? tell me how it is you make this 
out? 

MscBm To come " to a land is in any one's power 
that has his part in a country, for he has come to it 
without any prior calamity: but an ^ exile* both 

comes" and " returns." 



h Spanheim here observes that Eubiilus the comedian derides Cfas- 
remon oo the tame point, for making use of the terms, water," and 

the body of a river,*' in the same line, to express a single stream. 
He mentions also the iif tSiftMi %eu rt^fiiu x«fi xi'^^f^* of ^he cho- 
rus in the Flatus. The Scholiast quotes Homer in several passages : 

And also the 

1 Latin, " Commoda mihi mac tram, aut, si vis, magidem." 
k Demosthenes (Ag. Aristocr. vol. i. p. 636) has these words,— For 
o % 
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Bac. Good, by Apollo. What say you, BUripidcs7 
Eur. I deny that Orestes "returned*' home, for 

he came secretly, and without the coQsent of the 

ruler. 

Bag. Good, by Mercury, though *I do not under- 
stand what you say. 
Eur. Repeat now another. 

Bac. Come, iEschylus, make baste and repeat it 5 
and do you, [to Euripides^ look to the error. 

JBscH. But, on the brink of the sepulchre, these 
my words, at least, I call on my father to hear, and 
listen,^'— 

Eur. This again he tells us twice over, " to hear, 
and listen most evidently the same thing. 

Bag. 'Twas because be was speaking to the deady 
you rogue, whom scarce with three calls can we 
reach.. 

it is evidently impossible fiv » maa to retnrn (ic4STfA0fMr) to a conntry 
whence he has not previously been banished/' See the Furies, v. 459* 
Soph. Antig. v^ 200. add. Porson. ad Eur. Med« lOll. The preposition 
has precisely the same force in xwraym, 

1 Euripides would have made a shining figure (at least, as he ap- 
pears h^re) among the tragedians ef Tom Thumb's day; See' the pie- 
face to that valuable drama. 

B l^is alludes to a well-known custom. Horn. Od. ix. 65 r 

So also Virgil, Mn, vi. 505 : 

''Et ^agna manes ter voce vocavi." 

In like manner Hercules, in Theocritus, calls Hylas thrice. This was 
practised only in the case of thOae who died; in a foreign land, and 
whose souls were siq^posed to be recalled thereby to their native coun- 
try 
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iBscH. But how didst thou compose thy pro- 
logues ? 

. Eur. I will tell you, and if I say " the same thing 
twice, or you see any stuff in it foreign to the subject, 
spit upon me. 

Bac. Come then, speak ; for that is not my part : 
no, I must listen to see if the verses of your prologues 
are correct. 

Eur. ° -Sdipus was at first a fortunate man,'*— 
^scH. P Nay, by Jove, that was he not, but natu- 
rally unfortunate, whom at least Apollo (and befoife 
he was begot) declared to be the future murderer of 
his father 3 aye, before he was bom : how was he at 
first a fortunate man ?'* 

Eur. Then, on the contrary, he became the most 
wretched of mortals.'* — 



' ■ Commentators have produced two passages in Euripides, in which, 
they assert, useless repetitions are introduced. The first is in the 
Phoenissae, 1380, where, speaking of Eteocles and Polynices, he says, 
^rri^ ar^ctmyit xai hjrXii 0T^«t«A«t«; the other in the Orestes, 
V. 340,^^ itrvfruny fti& wrtf «w3r#f. It is but justice, however, to 
Euripides (whom the commentators persecute with as much virulence 
as Aristophanes) to observe, that his best editors, ValknaSr and Ppr - 

-8on, expunge the former of these Unes aft spuriousj and that the latter, 
so fer from a blemish, is peculiarly beautiful, as any one who i» ac- 
quainted with the play will aUow. 
• The opening of Euripides* Antigone, a play now \s»U 
p The industry of commentators has furnished us with the curious 
fact, that while iEschylus (S. C. Theb. v. 774) *nd Sophocles ((Ed. 
Tyr, 1189) both assert the happiness of (Edipu& before his fall, Eurir 
pides himself (Fhcsn. 1589) contradicts the assertion he has her^ made, 
by causing his hero to exclaim, " O fiate, how, from tjie beginning, 
hast thou engendered me to misery V* 
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JEscH. No, by Jove^ that he did not} for he never 
ceased to be. For how should he^ when now they 
exposed him from the time of his birth^ in the winter^ 
in an 4 earthen vessel^ that he might not be brought 
up to be his father's murderer ; afterwards he came 
like a wretch as he was to Polybus with swoln feet; 
then he^ a young man^ married an old woman ; and 
besides all this^ his own mother ; and then he blinded 
himself. 

Bag. Then he would indeed have been fortunate^ 
had he but been colleague to ' Erasinidas* 

Eur. Nonsense : I compose my prologues well. 

^cH. Now positively^ I swear^ I will not carp at 
your every word line by line ; but, if the Gods permit, 
I will annihilate your prologues with a ' little cup. 

Eur. You annihilate my prologues with a little 
cup ? 

iEscH. Aye, Avith but one. For you compose them 
in such a way that every thing fits, a little skin, a 



4 See Thesm. 512, where an old woman is mentioned as carryini^ a 
supposititious child in one of these vessels, sealed down with wax, to 
prevent its cries. 

' Ironically : Erasinidas was one of the unfortunate oommaudert 
condemned to death* after the battle of Aif^nusae. Xm, HelL i. 7. 
M. Poinsinet has enumerated the names of thoee-who feU with him, 
among^ whom was a son of tlie famous Pericles, who bore the same 
name. But that translator a^^ars to mistake the meaning of bis 
author in saying thai; Erasinidas embezzled the public money sent 
out to supply hi« soldiers with provisions and clothing. 

• What Bergler observes of the little cup" suiting iu construction 
as well as sound, is correct ; but he has carried his notion too far in 
attempting to make seose of the passage* 
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little cupj a little sack^ with your iambics. I will shew 
you directly. 

Eur. Look ye^ you will shew noe ? 

Mscu. Yes. 

Bac. Come then^ you must begin. 

EuK. ^^^^gyptus, as report has most abundantly 
been spread^ with fifty sons^ in naval array^ putting in 
at Argos," — 

iEscH. Lost a little cup. 

Eur. What is this little cup Will it not hence^ 
and be cursed ? 

Bac. Recite him another prologue^ that he may as- 
certain i^ain. 

Eur. " Bacchus^ who dressed out with the thyrsi 
and the skins of fawns among the torches bounds 
over Parnassus in the choral dance," — 

^scH. Lost a little cup. 

Bac. Ah me ! again have we been struck with the 
cup. 

Eur. But it shall be no trouble to us, for to this 
prologue he will not be able to attach a cup. ' There 
is not a man who is fortunate in all things ; for either. 



* Some have asserted this to be the opening of a play called Arche- 
laus ; the Scholiast says> falsely. The story of ^gyptus and Danaus, 
with their fifty sons and daughters^ is weU known, as the arrival at 
Argos forms the subject of the Suppliants o^ ^schylus. 

• The opening of the Hypsipyle. Catull. Epithal. Thet. 391 ; 

** Ste^ vagus Ldber Pamassi vertice summo." 

« The prologue of the Sthenoboea. The Scholiast has subjoined the 
half Hue omitted : 
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being « good man by nature^ Ite has not enough to live 
on, or ignoble,'*— 

JEscH. ^Lost a little cup. 

Bag. Euripides—- 

Eur. Well, what is it ) 

Bac. It seems to me you must furl your sails, for 
this little cup will blow strongly. 

Eur. No, by Ceres, I would not give it a thought : 
for now shall this be struck from him. 

Bac. Come then, recite another, and beware of the 
cup. 

Eur. ^ Cadmus once, son of Agenor, havmg left 
the Sidonian city,"— 
jEscH. Lost a little cup. 

Bac. My good fellow, buy the cup of him, that he 
may not utterly spoil our prologues. 
Eur. How ? Shall I buy of him there ? 
Bac Yes, that is if you will take my advice. 



* Tliis Lecythus is iutroduced, according to Conzios, witih great 
propriety into the iambus of Euripides, ?in»v^i^Uf bdug used meta- 
phorically of persons who bestow much labour and polish on their 
works, for which that author was remarkable ; and the occasion of 
bis answer to the poet who wrote stans pede in uno," is well known. 

» A verse from the second Phryxus of Euripides, of which Lucian, 
in Macrob, (vol, iii, p, 226, Reisk.) Plutarch, in his life of Isocrates, 
(vol. ix. p. 331,) aud Hesychius on the expression, TXvKt^S "Zi^Mvw, 
make mention. The Scholiast subjoins the omitted half line, — tKir 
If vt^tv. There is a passage very nearly resembling it in the 

Bacch. v. 170 1 

K«i^fto9 liucixts ^iftM^, 
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Eur* Not I iadeed^ since I' shall have many pro- 
logues to speak^ where he will not be able to fasten 
on a cup% y Pelops^ son of Tantalus^ travelling to 
Pisa, with swift steeds," — 

^scH. Lost a little cup. 
- Bac. Look jre, he has again tacked on his little cup. 
But, my good fellow, [to JEschyltis^ sell it even yet, 
by all means, for you will get a most excellent one for 
an oboL 

Eur. Nay, by Jupiter, not yet at least; for I have 
still abundance. ■ JSneus once from earth"— 
JEscH. Lost a little cup. 

Eur. Let me fii*st say the whole line: ^^^neus 
once from earth having gathered the plenteous crop, 
offering first fruits," — 

JBscH. Lost a little cup. 

Bac. In the middle of his sacrifice ? And who then 
stole it ? 

^ Eur. Let him alone, comrade, for let him speak to 
this. " * Jove, as has been said by Truth herself,"— 

y The exordium of the Iphigenia in Taurls. Pisa was the capital of 
(Enomaus, and the scene of hit unfortunate contest in the chariot-race 
with Pielops. After many contests between it and Elis for the presi- 
dency at the Olympic games, it was destroyed by the Eleans. 

* The opening of the Meleager, several lines of whidi wiU be finmd 
in Brunck'fl note. 

• The Melanippe begins thus, to which Brunck has added»"£AAi|/ 
'hrmtu It wonld peihaps have been as well for Euripides, when he 
jokes ifiscbylus fijr his Scamanders, to have recoUected his own fond** 
ness for genealogy, so amply shewn in ibe Iphigenia in Tauris, and 
which was ludicrously parodied by dur author in his Achamians, in a 
passage which Mr. Mitcfadl has dressed up in great pomp : see his 
Aristoph. vol. i. p. 20. Acham. v. 46. 
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Bac. He will ruin thee, for he wiU say, " lost a Uttle 
cup." For this little cup of his, is as natural upon thy 
prologues, as styes upon the eyes. But, I conjure 
thee, turn to his songs. 

Eur. Truly now, I have means to prove him a bad 
ode-writer 5 and always introducing the same expres- 

Cho. of M. What will be the event after all ? For 
I am anxious to know what possible blame he wiU 
bring upon a man, who has composed by far the most 
and best odes, before any now still aUve. Indeed, 1 
wonder where he can at all reprove this inspired 
prince, and I fear for him. 

* Eur. As for his odes, they are most wondrous: 
facts shall shew it presently 5 for I WiU abridge all his 

hymns in one. 

Bac And I will take some pebbles and count 

them. 

[A symphony is played on theflute.l 
Eur. " ^Thessalian Achilles, why, why, hearing 



h The interpretation of the Scholiast has been foUowed, though 
SiMinheim refers the epithet Bm%xfi^f to the custom of poets in pro- 
ducing their plays exclusively (with tte exception of the Panathenalc 
festival) at the feasts of Bacchus ; whence, says he, they were caUed 
Dionysiaci. The expression »w| is applied, in the Ptersas, to rowers, 
who are said to be »tMrS9 &f0»Ttt. So aJso in the Cyclops of Euripi- 
des, 86. Mitford's translation of this word, as most general, appears 
best; Spanheim, however, applies it to the tragic throne, of which 
JBschylus had been possessed. 

. The first two lines of this medley are from the address of the depu- 
tation to Achilles (already mentioned in these notes) in the Myrmi- 
dons of JBschylus ; the third from his Psychagogi. 
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the carnage of warriors, dost thou, not hasten to as- 
sistance, that relief of toil ? We, a race inhabiting 
the marsh, honour Mercury our progenitor. Thou 
hastenest not to assistance, that relief of toil/' 

Bac. Here are two toils" for thee, ^chylus. 

Eur. ^ Most renowned of Greeks, son of Atreus, 
of many nations lord, attend. Thou hastenest not to 
assistance, that relief of toil.'' 

Bac. * Here, iEschylus, is a third toil" for thee. 

Eur. ''Be propitious words spoken ; the guardians 
of the 'Melissse are near opening the temple of 
Diana. Thou hastenest not to assistance, that relief 
of toil. <Mine it is to celebrate the auspicious 
strength of pious heroes. Thou hastenest not to as- 
sistance, that relief of toil." 

Bac O royal Jove, what a vast quantity of " toils !" 
Now I could wish [to go] to the bath, for my reins 
are swollen with " toils.*^ 

Eur. Nay, do not, at least before you have heard 
another stanza of song, compiled from his ^ lyric mea- 
sures. 



' Timachidas says this is from the Telephus, Asclepiades, from the 
Iphigeuia. 

« As much as to say, the lahour of defending thyself is trebled 
a pun worthy of Bacchus. 

f The Scholiast says, m ^unifufrts rti nf« %^ixw(, i uM^hns b rjf 
frcAfi. Brunck asserts that they were guardians of the Melissae, or 
'priestesses of Diana. 

f From the Agamemnon, v. 104. For the difierence of reading see 
Brunck's note. 

k Plutarch (De Mus. sc. vol. x. p. 6b2, Heisk.) assigns the invention 
of this fiffs to Terpander, and places among measures of this kind 
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Bac. Come then^ on with it ; and put no toiV 
to it. 

Eur. ^^'How that with effective hand and spear 
the impetuous bird^ — phlatto thrat tophlatto thrat^ — 
sends the double-throned strength of the Achaians^ 
youth of Greece. — Phlattothrattophlattothrat^ — the ill- 
boding Sphinx^ ''official bitchy — phlattothrattophlatto* 
thrat, — ^having allowed the daring dogs^ that stalk 
the air^ to master. — ^Phlattothrattophlattothrat^ — the 
[party] inclined towards Ajax^ — ^phlattothrattophlatto- 
thrat." 

Bac. What is this phlattothrat ? is it from Mara- 
thon^ or whence did you gather together the strains of 
the ' rope maker ? 

the " Orthian." Timachides, according to the Scholiast, notices the 
use of these fctXn by iGschylus. For the SrtfVi^y, alluded to just 
above, see Arist. Rhet. 24. 

^ See Brunck's note on this passage. The medley is compounded 
partly of verses from the Agamemnon, and partly from other plays. 
. ^ It must be recollected Euripides is the speaker, and therefore the 
translator may be excused from seeking to soften, by circumlocution, 
expressions which perhaps Aristophanes himself, whose only forbear- 
ance to his friends was not to name them, (for, once mentioned, they 
fare much alike, though in different degrees,) thought ridiculous. 
Yet, in justice to him, be it observed, that the question of Bacchus 
makes ample amends for the laugh in which the comedian has in- 
dulged at Ihe expence of his fovourite poet. /Eschylus was present at 
the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and PlataBa j the loss of an arm at 
the second of which probably sated his life some time afterwards, 
when exposed to the judges on his trial for impiety. Hie Scholiast 
observes that the ^AM»f , to which the word phlattothrattophlattothrat 
bears a resemblance in its beginning, abounded in the plain of Mara- 
thon. ^ 

I Hie ropes alluded to were used chiefly to suspend buckets in wells. 
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Mscu. Nay, but I transferred them from a good 
[place,] to a good [place,] that I might not be 
seen '"cropping the same consecrated meadow of the 
Muses with Phrynichus. But this fellow takes frona 
all the lowest prostitutes, from the ° drinking songs 
of Melitus, from the ^ Carian flute- music, from dirges, 
from choruses. This shall soon appear; let some \ 
one bring the lyre, — yet what has he to do with the 
lyre ? Where is she that rattles with the ^ shells ? 
come. Muse of Euripides, to sing to whom these songs 
are made on purpose. 

Bac. Did his Muse never copy Sappho ? No ? 

^scH. Halcyons that twitter over the ever-flow- 
ing waves of the sea, moistening with the rainy 
sprinklings of your wings your body, dripping with 
dew; and ye who under ceilings in corners, ye spi- 
ders, dra-a-a-a-a-aw out with your fingers the loom- 
extended threads, cares of the ^ tuneful shuttle, 

and hence these strains were sung hy slaves, when employed in wind** 
ing up the well-rope for water. 

■» See the Birds, v. 749, where Fhrynicus is compared to a bee. 

" Hie Soolia are mentioned in the Achamians, v. 532, and the 
Wasps, Y. 1222. They are supposed to have been so named because 
the songs were sung by the guests out of turn. See Mitch. Aristoph. 
vol. ii. 291. 

• Some commentators interpret this, barbaric strains," on the 
authority of Homer, H. xv. 867 ; others as " servile," from the num- 
ber of Carian slaves at that time in Greece. Cicero, Drat. c. 8 ; — 
" Itaque Caria, Fhrygia, et Mysia, quod mioimd politae minim^que 
elegantes sunt, adsciverunt aptum suis auribus opimum quoddam et 
tanquam adipatse dictionis genus." 

p Or, |8 an English poet would have said, " bring the marrow- 
bones and cleavers.*' 

H For these M^lhf, it seems, were a very vocal sort of things. 
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where the pipe-enamoured dolphin was bounding 
on the azure beaked prows^ oracles and stadia^ joy 
of the flourishing vine^ care-curing tendril of the 
grape. Throw thine arms around me^ my child. 
Seest thou this 'foot?" 
Bac. Do I see it ? 

iEscH. Why now, do you see this ? 
Bac. I do. 

Mscu. And yet thou, [to Euripides^'] composing 
such stufl^ darest to blame my . songs, thou who 
writest odes after the twelve fashions of 'Cyrene? 
These are thy songs, but the manner of thy solos I 
would yet run over. ***0h darkness visible of gloomy 
night, what dream ill-omened sendest thou to me, 
from the viewless [world,] minister of hell, possessed 
of soul-less soul, child of black Nox, horrible in 
fierce aspect, robed in sable pall of the dead, murder- 
ously, murderously glaring, armed with large ta- 



nothing like the shuttles of < these degenerate days.' Erery one re- 
collects the * arguto pectine' of VirgU." Twitung on Ariti. Poet, note 
127. This cento is partly from the Iphigenia in Tauris, partly from 
the Meleager, and partly from the Hypsipyle. 

' The Latin of Bnmck includes this in Italics, though the sense 
fleems rather to indicate its being addressed to Bacchus. The Scho- 
liast obsenres that frdvf is here used in its metrical sense ; and if the 
preceding line were an anapestic dimeter brachycatalectic, (though 
it wiU be observed , Brunck does not consider it such,) possibly Ms- 
chylus might find fault with the shortening of the last syllable in 

■ Cyrene was a celebrated courtesan. See v. 1301. 
' The lines which follow are an imitation of the monodies in the 
Hecuba^ (see v. 68 of that play,) and of the Iph. Taur. 151. 
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Ions ? * Bat light me a lamp, my handmaids^ and in 
pitchers bring me dew from the rivers^ and warm the 
water^ that I may wash off [the omen of] this hea- 
venly dream. God of Ocean ! this it is : O my fellow* 
lodger^ look on these prodigies. Glyce is gone^ and has 
carried off my cock with her. ^O mountain-bom 
nymphs ! O ''Mania^ catch her. But I unhappy 
chanced to be intent on my labour^ dra-a-a-a-a-awing 
out [and winding off] with my hands a spindle full of 
flax, making a ball, that, * by twilight, I might take it 
to market and sell it. But he ^ flew up, flew up into 
3ur with the lightest quiverings of his wings, and to 
me griefs, griefs, he left, and tears, tears from mine 
eyes was I shedding, was I shedding, wretch that I 



* These lines are said to be an imitation of a passage m the Eume- 
nidesy (qu. of Euripides ?) The custom of expiating dreams by ablu- 
tion is mentioned in the Persas of .£schylus^ where Atossa^ after re- 
lating a terrific vision , proceeds,— 

'Effii )* ttnrmf km} xH*^* »MX}JffUv 

So also Circe in ApoUonius Rhodius, iv. 670. Persius, Sat. ii. 16. 
£t noctem flumine purgat." 

See Brunck's note. 

^ From the Xantrias of Euripides, according to Asclepiades. 

^ The Scholiast says that the complainant wishes herself mad, and 
therefore insensible of her woes. Mania was a female, as Manes a 
male slave. 

' KnfmH^ Virgil, Mn. viii. 465 ;— 

'<Nec minus Aneas te matutinns agebat*' 

f For instances of these repetitions, see the Helen of Euripides, 
V. 195. Ibid. V. 208. Iph. Taur. 138. 
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anu 'But, O ye Cretans^ children of Ida^ take your 
bows and help me^ and lightly lift your limbs^ encir- 
cling the building. And at the same time let the 
virgin ^Dictynna, the fair Diana, with her dogs, pass 
throxigh the houses on every side. But do thou, ^ He- 
cate, daughter of Jove, in either swiftest hand holding 
up a fiery torch, light me along to Glyce's, that I may 
enter and detect her." 

BAq. Have done now with your songs. 

iEscH. O, I have had enough, for I would bring 
him to the scales,' since, in fact, they alone will de- 
cide on our poetry, as they will ascertain the weight 
of our expressions. 

Bac. Come hither now ; that is, if I really must do 
this also, and weigh out the art of poets like a cheese- 
monger. 

Cho. of M. Industrious at least these clever bards 
are. For here again is another fresh prodigy, full of 
strangeness, which what other person would have bit 
on ? I, indeed, never should, had any common per- 
son told me, have believed him, but thought it some 
nonsense of his own. 

Bac. Come now, stand near, by the ^scales, 

Eur. There. 

Bac. And taking them, repeat each of you your 

> From the Cretans of Euripides. 

• So called from the net, (9/»rv(.) 
{ ^ On the old coins, Hecate is- represented with torches. 

« In the Peace, v. 1248» wXio^fy^ is used for the platter with which 
the game Cbttabus was played. In the Choephone, 3d7» it occurs as a 
scourge ; and in the Rhesus of Euripides, 303, as part of a horse's 
trappings. 
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line^ and do not let them go till I shall say cuckoo" 
to you. 
Eur. We have them. 

Bac. Now spout your verses into the scales. 
Eur. that the bark Argo had never flown 

along/ — 

^scH. 'O river Spercheius^ and ye pastures^ - 
haunts of oxen," — 

Bag. Cuckoo, let go. iEschylus' side descends, and 
a great deal, too. 

Eur. And what can be the reason ? 

Bac Because he has put in a river, making his 
verse wet, just as the wool-merchants do their 
fleeces ; while you put in a winged verse. 

Eur. But let him speak some other, and weigh it 
against [mine.] 

Bag. Then take the scales again. 

Eur. There now. 

Bac. Go on. 

Eur. " 8 No other temple is there of persuasion, 
save speech." — 



* In the Birds, the cuckoo is spoken of king: of Phoenice, at 
whose bidding the Fhcenicians would harvest their wheat and barley. 
« Opening of the Medea* 

f From the Philoctetes of ^schylus. To the Spercheius, the king 
of streams" in his father's land, Achilles offered his hair on the death 
of Patroclus. Homer, l\. xxiii. v. 144. 

f From the Antigone of Euripides. Pitho (worshipped under the 
name Suada, or' Suadela, at Home) was fabled to be the offspring of 
Venus and Mercury. Her symbols were a thunderbolt^ chains of 
flowers, and the caduceus of her father. 
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^cH. ^'I'For of Gods death alone loves not 
gifts/'- 

Bac. Let go, let go; again JEscbylus* scale de- 
clines : for he has put in deaths the weightiest of 
evils. 

Eur. But I persuasion, however, as good a line as 
was ever spoken. 

Bac. But * persuasion is an empty thing, and has 
no sense. Come, look out yet auother of thy heavy 
weights, to pull down thy scale for thee, both large 
and strong. 

Eur. Come now, where have I such a one ? where 
shall I say ? 

Bac ^Achilles has thrown quatre-deux." You 
should go on, for this is your last trial. 

Eur. ^ And in his hand he grasped his wooden 
lance weighty with steel.'* 

-^scH. " " For chariot upon chariot, and corpse 
upon corpse," — 

k From the Niobe of iEschylus, Brunck adds three other verses* in 
the last of which it is remarkable^ that Persuasion is represented 
powerless over Death. 

i This is a sly sneer at the sophistry of which Euripides is said to 
have been so enamoured. 

^ Brunck observes in his note* that this is intended to ridicule the 
Telephus of Euripides, in which the principal characters are intro- 
duced placing at dice. Coniius supposes it to aUude to the supe^ 
riority of jEschyluSj who has before been addressed by this name, 
V. 992. 

1 From Euripides' Melea^r. 

" From the Glaucus Potniensis of iBschylns, to which Brunck sub- 
joins this line,~ 
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Bag. Now again has he over-reached thee^ too« 
Eur. In what way ? 

Bac. He has thrown in two chariots and two corpses, 
so that not a hundred ° Egyptians could lift them. 

JEscH. Nay, let him no longer [dispute] with me 
line by Jine, but get in himself and sit down in the 
scale, with his wife, his children, and Cephisophom 
and take in his books also, while I will recite only two 
of my lines. 

Bac. Men of genius [both] and I will not judge 
them, for I will incur the hatred of neither, since the 
one I hold to be wise, while with the other I am de- 
lighted. 

Plu. Then shall you have nothing of what you 
came for. 

Bac But if I decide ? 

j^u^ Then you shall take one of them and return, 
on whichever you shall decide^ that you may not 
have come for nothing. 



■ See the Birds, 1133. Herodotus mentions the hard labour to 
which the Egyptians were compelled in building their pyramids, were 
there no higher testimony of such compulsion. Had the comedian 
lived in our day, he probably would not, on this occasion, have neg- 
lected M. fielzoni. 

o This is a trick of Aristophanes, to keep Euripides (who, so far 
from being dead, was doubtless one of his audience) in suspense. This 
treacherous morsel of pradse, carelessly thrown to that poet, could not 
but lead him to hop^ that at least Bacchus would not decide against 
him. In order to strengthen this false idea, Aristophanes pretends, a 
little further on, that Bacchus has sworn by the Styx to declare Euri- 
pides conqueror ; and yet, in spite of all this, he has managed to give 
the palm to :£schylus. This comedy is, from beginning to end, the 
triumph of personal satire." P<nHHnet* 

p2 
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Bac. Good luck be with ye. Come^ hear me this. 
I came down for a poet. 

Eua. For the sake of what ? 

Bac. That the city may be saved to lead its choral 
bands. Which ever then is likely to give, in future, 
good advice to the city, him, I think, I shall take 
back. So first, what is the opinion of each of you 
respecting p Alcibiades ? For Athens is in doubt. 

Eur. But what are her sentiments of him ? 

Bac. What ? ^ She longs for, yet detests him, 
while she would gladly possess him. Yet tell me 
what you think of him. 

Eur. I hate a citizen, who is by nature slow to be- 
nefit his country, yet quick enough to injure it ; who 
has many a shift for himself, but not one for the 
state. 

Bac Good, by Neptune. And what [to JEsc/n/lus] 
are your sentiments ? 

iEscH. 'There is no need to breed a lion's whe^in 
a city, yet if one have reared him up, there is need to 
submit to his ways. 

Bac. Now, by Jupiter Preserver, I have a difficult 
task to decide ; for the one has spoken wisely, the 
other plainly. But yet one more opinion let each of 

9 It appears that this was after the retreat of Alcibiade» to the 
Chersonesus, on the unfortunate issue of the battle fought by his lieU" 
tenant, Antiochus, against Lysander. 

4 A quotation from the Guards of Ion. 

' It is worthy of note, that this sentiment is expressed by Euripides 
plainly, in his Troadei, 718, respecting Astyanaz, and under the same 
allegofy in the Heraclidie, 1005, where Eurystheus speaks to Alcmena 
of putting to death her grand-children. 
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you give^ whatever you hold respecting the state's 
safety. 

Eur. If any one were to wing • Cleocritus with 
Cinesias^ and the iinnds were to bear them over the 
expanse of the ocean^ — 

.Bac. Twould look ridiculous, but what is the 
meaning of it ? 

Eur. Were there to be a sea fight, and then with 
vinegar cruets they were to besprinkle the enemy's 
eyelids. I know, and [what I know,] I wish to 
speak. 

Bag. Say on. 

Eur. When we consider trusty what is now dis- 
trusted, and what is now trusted in, unworthy of 
trust — 

Bac. How ? I do not undersand, ^ tell me somehow 
more vulgarly and plainly. 

Eur. Were we to distrust those of the citizens in 
whom we now trust, and employ those whom we do 
not employ, we might possibly be saved. At least 
if now we are unsuccessful in these measures, how 
should we not obtain safety by doing the contrary ? 

Bac Good indeed, ■ O Palamedes, thou most in- 

■ Cleocritus was celebrated for his immense size, Cinesias for his 
extreme slendemess ; and the poet means to hint that this would be a 
good way of getting rid of them both. . 

' The Scholiast quotes a common proveri) in nearly the same words. 

■ Either because these sentiments of Euripides were taken from his 
Palamedes, or from the original genius of that warrior, to whom, 
among other discoveries and inventions, the game of chess is ascribed. 
AthensBus, i. p. I7> bas quoted this line of Eupolis : 
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genious intellect ! was it thyself invented this^ or 
Cephisophon ? 

Eur. I myself only, but the vinegar cruets Ce- 
phisophon ! 

Eur. What now [to JEschylus\ say you ? 

iEsCH. Tell me first whom the city employs ; are 
they the good ? 

Bag. Whence [should they be ?] It hates them most 
bitterly. 

^scH. Is it pleased then with the bad ? 
Bac. Not it indeed, but uses them out of neces- 
sity. 

iEscH. How then could one save such a city, 
which neither a ^ woollen garment, nor one of skins, 
suits ? 

Bac Nay, but find a way, whereby it may possibly 
recover again. 

iBscH. Above I will speak, here I would rather 
not. 

Bac. Nay, but [say] not so ; rather send thy good 
[advice] from hence. 
-ffiscH. ^When they shall hold the lan^ of their 



V The oppogition of these two vestments is not very clear. Pindar, 
Ode ix. 146, calls the first a warm protection ajg^inst the chill air." 
Probably the first designates the more polished, the x«^•<lM^y«^M 
of Athens, and the latter their rude churls, their xm^^^fMW and 
Cleons. 

^ When, in fact, they should act up to the oath which was taken 
by the young Athenians in the temple of Agraulos, and implied that 
they would consider wheat and barley, and vines and olives, to be the 
limits of Attica ; by which, says Plutarch, they were tanght to claim 
a title to all lands that were manured and fruitful." MUch, Arisi, i. 
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enemies to be their own^ and their own their ene- 
mies', their navy as their 'revenue, their revenue 
as loss. 

Bag. ^Good, but the judge alone drinks down 
that. 

Plu. You should decide. 

Bag. This then shall be your judgment: I will 
choose him whom truly my soul would have. 

Eur. Remember now the Gods by whom you 
swore solemnly that you would take me back home- 
wards. Choose your friends. 

Bag. " ■ My tongue has sworn," but I shall choose 
iEschylus. 

Eur. What hast thou done, most abominable of 
■men? 

Bag. I ? I have judged ^schylus conqueror* For 
why not ? 

Eur. Darest thou look me in the face, after that 
most infamous act of thine towards me ? 



258. With this may be combioed the advice of Pericles in the last 
oration recorded of him by Thucydides, Book ii. 

' There is a play upon the word V6^0f in the ori|^nal. 

' Bergler remarks on the custom of the tributaries to come to Athens 
with their complsunts against each other, and whereby the populace 
was principally supported. 

* Euripides' sophistry is here retorted on himself; see v. 101 , also 
Thesm. 275. 

• He forgets he is speaking to a god. So, in the Birds, Hercules 
addresses Neptune thus : 

^£1 2atfMH if^^airm Ti^Tuh^f, 
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Bac. * Why infamous^ if the spectators think not 
so?" 

EuB. Wretch ! wilt thou leave me dead then ? 
Bag. " * Who knows whether to live be not to die, 
— to breathe, to feast, — and to sleep, a skin 
Plu. Go ye now within, Bacchus. 
Bac. Why so ? 

Plu. That I may feast you before you set off. 

Bac. You say well, by Jove, the matter does not 
displease me. 

Cho. of M. Happy is the man possessed of perfect 
Wisdom. But this one may learn from many [things.] 
For this ^chylus, through his reputation for sound 
sense, is returning to his home again, for the citizens, 
and for the good of his own relations and friends, by 
reason of his being intelligent. It is best, then, not 
to sit by ^ Socrates and chatter, throwing off music, 
and abandoning the chiefest rules of the tragic art. 
But the idly dwelling on pompous words and subtle* 
ties in trifling is the part of a madman. 



^ Pftrody of a line in the iEolus of Euripides ; Bronck (see his note) 
mentions a repartee of the courtesan Lais to the Tragedian^ in which 
she twits him with the same line. 

c Brunck has adduced three passages, from the Fhryms, Polyidos, 
and Hippolytus, in which this idea is found. In the latter part of Bac- 
chus' reply Aristophanes alludes to the practice of sleeping on skins. 

* See Mitchell's Preliminary Discourse, where the character of this 
great philosopher is drawn in strong ctAom, Speaking of his power 
of language, Mr. Mitchell says, That a person possessed of so power- 
ful a weapon should sometimes have been a little too much delighted 
with the use of it^ is no subject of wonder." Aud again, ** Much was 
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Pluto, ^schylus, Chorus. 

Plu. Come then, iEschylus, depart in peace, and 
save our city by good advice, and instruct the sense- 
less, for many they are : and take this and give it 
to * Cleophon, this to the tax-gatherers Myrmex and 
Nichomachus together, but this to Archenomus, and 
tell them to come quickly hither to me, and not 
delay. And if they come not quickly, by Apollo, 
having branded them and tied them hand and foot 
together, I will fling them, with 'Adimantus son of 
Leucolaphus, under ground. 

^scH. This will I do j but do thou give my throne 
to Sophocles to keep and preserve for me, in case I 
should ever return hither, for him I judge next to 
myself in genius ; but mind thou that that rascal, liar, 
and buffoon, never sit hereafter, even unwillingly, on 
my seat. 

Plu. Now then, do ye [to the Choms] light for him 
the sacred torches, and at the same time attend him 
forth, celebrating him with his own songs and music. 

Cho. of M. 8 First give ye a good journey to the 



affirmed by him, and little proved : both sides of a question were al- 
terii|itely taken, and the residt left upon bis hearers* minds was that 
he himself was in doubt, and only excited doubts in others." p. 1001 

« Pluto's presents are supposed to be ropes* ends. Cleophon has been 
before mentioned. Nichomachus was a scribe, against whom Lysias 
spoke. Of Myrmes and Archenomus nothing is known. 

f Adimantus was an Athenian admiral, suspected of being in the 
pay uf Sparta. Xen, Hell: i. 4, 21. 

s This is partly from the Glaucus Potniensis, partly from the Furies, 
V. 1010. 

Q 
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poet departing and rising to lights ye deities beneath 
the earthy and to the city good ideas tending to im- 
portant good ; for so may we be altogether freed from 
heavy sorrows^ and dreadful conflicts in arms ; but 
let Cleophon^ and any of his crew that will^ fight in 
the land of their forefathers. 



Bartlett and Hinton, PHnters, Oj^ford. 
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